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Follow  the  Department  Stores 


Volume  of  business  is  the  life-blood  of  the  dry  goods  and  department  store.  It  must 
appeal  to  the  greatest  possible  audience.  It  must  make  this  appeal  steadily,  and  with 
virtual  certainty  of  results. 

For  many  years  Chicago’s  leading  dry  goods  and  department  stores  have  found  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Daily  News  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  avenue 
of  appeal  to  the  great  buying  populace  of  Chicago  and  suburbs.  The  table  shown  below 
gives  abundant  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  The  Daily  News  in  this  field. 

Follow  these  stores!  Their  advertising  is  scientifically  placed,  and  must  prove  ef¬ 
fective. 


Total  Agate  Lines  of  Display  Advertising  used  by  Individual  Dry  Goods  and  De¬ 
partment  Stores  in  Chicago  Papers,  January  1,  to  December  31,  1918. 


Daily  News  Tribune 

Daily  Sunday 

Boston  Store . 454,839  8,282  159,831 

The  Fair . 442,675  14,611  180,562 

Rothschild  &.  Company . 420,193  42,528  145,391 

Mandel  Brothers . 354,598  207,259  132,311 

Marshall  Field  &  Company . 331,555  360,606  . 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co . 265,604  309,051  . 

Hillman’s . 242,338  4,300  104,405 

W.  A.  Wieboldt’s . 240,032  45,113 

The  Hub . 208,585  165,906  35,590 

M.  L.  Rothschild . 177,578  189,146  . 

Siegel  Cooper  &,  Company . 122,486  2,556  45,078 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros . 100,591  166,662  74,768 

L.  Klein .  73,524  803  5,001 

Klee  Brothers .  60,850  .  . 

Twelfth  Street  Store .  43,289  .  . 

L.  Weber .  28,311  47 

Becker,  Ryan  &  Company .  20,912  .  . 

Loren  Miller  &  Company .  3,597  .  . 

ToUl  . 3,591,557  1,471,410  928,097 


Herald-Examiner 


104,405 

45,113 

35,590 


Daily 

59,482 

40,337 

27,946 

48,698 

240,880 

142,977 

4,013 

118,096 

43,431 

2,394 

8,417 

526 


Sunday 

150,884 

161,189 

133,405 

81,306 


28,757 

64,771 

17,415 

77,041 

241,656 

48,838 


189,378 

313,599 

203,783 

46,009 

305,991 

73,731 


153,366 

59,933 

25,109 

28,627 


The  Daily  News  Printed: 

2,120,147  lines  more  than  the  next  morning  paper. 

1, 906^789  lines  more  than  the  next  evening  paper. 

1,192,050  lines  more  than  the  next  daily  and  Sunday  paper  combined. 
1,382,950  lines  more  than  all  morning  papers  combined. 

1,891,984  lines  more  than  all  Sunday  papers  combined. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 


280,924 

275,762 

272,283 

299,979 

271,998 

75,206 


737,197  771,476  521,834  1,404,270  1,684,768 
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CANADA 


IS  A 


HOME  MARKET 


500  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 


Mure  than  500  American  Manufacturers  wlio  forinerlj’  ex- 
j)orted  to  Canada  no  longer  do  so.  They  now  have 
branch  factories  in  Canada  and  the  Dominion  is  a 
home  market. 

In  some  cases  these  branch  factories  have  outgrown  tlie 
parent  concern. 

M’ith  others,  the  Canadian  factorj’  does  much  of  the  exjmrt 
busine.ss  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  other  countries  in  the  Hritish  Empire;  be¬ 
cause  Canada  has  reciju-ocal  tariff  arrangements,  or 
lK‘cause  the  cost  of  production  is  lower  in  Canada. 
Some  of  the  Canadian  branch  factories  find  an  export 
market  in  the  United  States. 


The  process  was  similar  with  the  great  majority  of  the  500. 

1st — Appreciation  of  Canada  as  the  most  accessible  and 
profitable  export  market. 

2nd — Creation  of  a  demand  for  the  goods  by  advertising  in 
Canada’s  best  mediums,  the  daily  newspapers. 

ord — Opening  of  Canadian  offices  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  the  business. 

4th — Establishment  of  branch  factories. 

The  list  of  American  branch  factories  in  Canada  includes 
most  things  in  the  machinery  line  from  watches  to 
threshers  and  tractors;  in  food  products  from  soup  to 
confections,  and  in  textiles  from  silk  gloves  to  blankets. 


lA*arn  more  about  Canada.  That  will  give  you  item  No.  1  in  the  process  above  outlined.  Then  advertise  in  the  leading 
daily  newspajiers  of  the  nu*st  populous  portion  of  the  Dominion.  They  are  listed  on  this  page. 

The  other  items  will  take  care  of  fhemselves. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

Population  2,523,274 

Lines 

Lines 

Circulation 

2,500 — 10,000 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

Border  Citiei  Star  (Windsor) 

10,373 

.03 

.03 

Toronto  Star . 

.  (E)  85,077 

.14 

.11 

*  Brantford  Courier  . 

. (E) 

5,093 

.015 

.01 

Toronto  Star . 

.  (S)  65,763 

.105 

.09 

*Galt  Reporter . 

. (E) 

3,999 

.0157 

.01 

Toronto  World  .  .  . 

(M)  41,214 

.095 

.06 

Guelph  Mercury  . 

. (E) 

3,315 

.015 

.010 

Toronto  World  .  . .  . 

.  (S)  89,614 

.11 

.08 

Hamilton  Spectator . 

'Hamilton  Herald  . 

Kinytton  British  Whic . 

. (E) 

. (E) 

. (E) 

30,357 

18,479 

6,177 

.0550 

.04 

.02 

.05 

.0350 

.015 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 

London  Adrertiser . 

.  (MN&E) 

40,580 

.06 

.05 

London  Free  Press . 

.  (MN&E) 

39,973 

.06 

.05 

Lines 

Peterborough  Examiner  .  .  . . 

. (E) 

5,800 

.017 

.0128 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

'Sarnia  Canadian  Ohserrer  . 

. (E) 

3,200 

.0172 

.0107 

Montreal  Gaxette  (3c.-$8  yr.)  .  . . . 

(M)  36,973 

.085 

.07 

Stratford  Herald  . 

. (E) 

3,019 

.01 

.0071 

Montreal  La  Presse 

.(E)  154,905 

.12 

.10 

St.  Thomas  Times>Joumal 

. (E) 

9,000 

.025 

.0175 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  (2c.>35  yr.)  . 

.  (E)  20,337 

.05 

.04 

Si.  Catharines  Standard  .  .  , 

. (E) 

8,004 

.025 

.015 

Montreal  Star  .  . .  . 

.(E)  110,820 

.12 

.1050 

Toronto  Globe  . 

. (M) 

83,302 

.12 

.09 

Quebec  Le  Soleil  .  . 

.  (E)  35,275 

.06 

.06 

'Toronto  News  . 

. (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record 

.  (E)  10,274 

.03 

.0250 

'Publishers*  statement, 

March  31st, 

,  1918. 

Other  ratings,  A.  B.  C. 

net  circulation  statements  for  6  months* 

period. 

Written  and  prepared  by  George  F.  Hobart. 
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CLEVELAND’S 

RECOGNIZED 

Automobile  Medium 

During  1918  more  automobile  advertising  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  than  in  any  other 
Cleveland  paper. 

Following  is  total  automobile  lineage  carried  by 
each  Cleveland  paper  for  the  year: 


PLAIN  DEALER  -  -  -  641,046  lines 
News  and  Leader  -  -  -  499,436  “ 
Press .  193,088  “ 


Automobile  advertisers  are  a  unit  in  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  Plain  Dealer  among  people  who 
count  in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio,  and  this 
recognition  is  the  result  '  of  experience.  THE 
PLAIN  DEALER  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  auto¬ 
mobile  business  in  Cleveland  because  THE 
PLAIN  DEALER^deserves  it. 


The  Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  Cleyelaiid,Sixth(]rtjr 

Eastern  Representative:  Western  Representative: 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  JOHN  GLASS, 

Times  Bldg,,  New  York  City  Peoples’  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Editor  Publisher  for  January  18, 1910 


Now  that  America  faces  a  great  reconstruction  period,  con¬ 
servation  and  economy  will  have  to  be  practised  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  ever  before. 

To  make  a  success  of  your  advertising  campaign,  economy 
and  conservation  can  best  be  practised  by  concentrating  in 
territory  where  there  is  fixed  demand  with  easy  distribution. 

Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States 

Dominate  Philadelphia 


Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  nearly  every  Philadelphia  jobber,  broker,  dis¬ 
tributor,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  “ultimate  consumer”  reads 

The  Bulletin 

1918  Average  A  "5^  ^  \  A 
Circulation  t  Ov-f  a  Day 


“  In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin  ” 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Bcekman  4330. 

James  Wright  Brown,  President,  Editor  and  Publisher;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES  OF 
2,166  DAILIES  SUMMARIZED  BY  STATES 

Statistical  Data  Presented  Below  Make  It  Possible  for  the  Advertiser,  the  Agent 
and  Space  Buyer  to  Estimate  Newspaper  Advertising  Campaigns  by  States 
and  Territorially,  and  With  Respect  to  Climate  and  Seasons — Adver¬ 
tising  Men  Express  Lively  Appreciation  of  Service  Feature 


Number  of 

Sunday 

English 

Total  net  paid 

.Minimum  agate  line 

£  d  u 

Total 

minimum 

language 

circulation. 

space  rate. 

ill 

Sunday 

agate  line 

A.  B.  C.  circulation. 

State  1 

’opuiation.  dailies. 

Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Total. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Total.  X.  5  t 

circulation 

.space  rate. 

Daily. 

Sunday. 

Alabama . 

2,395,270 

3 

20 

23 

71,768 

167,486 

239,254 

.14 

.40214.34 

.5421434  11 

175, .894 

.4082145 

197,134 

165,874 

Arizona . 

272,034 

7 

12 

19 

24,043 

27,769 

51,812 

.1457145 

.2057148 

.3514294  7 

24,940 

.1457146 

21,994 

10,072 

ArkansJis . 

1,792,965 

4 

24 

28 

67.805 

71,851 

129,656 

.1114286 

.2967866 

.4082152  ^ 

88.198 

.1564286 

88,411 

85,171 

California . 

3,119,412 

48 

96 

144 

497,154 

853,672 

1,350,826 

1.3324299 

2.2603761 

3.5928060 

878,175 

1.7456441 

1,000,060 

838,373 

Colorado . 

1,014,581 

9 

29 

38 

54,239 

242,449 

296,688 

.2242858 

.5661777 

.7904635 

233,457 

.4592878 

22.3,730 

219,896 

Connecticut 

1,286,268 

7 

28 

35 

91,645 

240,721 

332,366 

.22714.30 

.4957150 

.7228580  ^ 

82,873 

.1764286 

237,274 

57,484 

I  lelaware . 

216,941 

1 

2 

3 

10,600 

30,024 

40,624 

.025 

.065 

.09 

40,624 

Di.st  of  Col.... 

374,584 

2 

3 

5 

89,094 

157,528 

246,622 

.2207143 

.31 

.5307143  4 

221,232 

.48 

245,209 

221,232 

Florida . 

938,877 

13 

16 

29 

65,159 

57,436 

122,595 

.2587056 

.2571004 

.5158060  11 

82,185 

.2579002 

77,744 

67,190 

Ceorgia. . 

2,935,617 

8 

20 

28 

123,493 

212,402 

335,895 

.2585716 

.4525003 

.7110719  14 

345,085 

.5853574 

303,534 

335,139 

Idaho . 

461,766 

4 

7 

11 

24,369 

22,155 

46,524 

.0914286 

.09928.59 

.1907145  5 

35,439 

.1214286 

17,551 

16,505 

Illinois . 

6,317,734 

22 

109 

131 

1,144,004 

1,100,635 

2,244,639 

1.1536718 

2.9974918 

4.1511636  24 

1,387,620 

1.5560004 

1,949,344 

1,782,612 

Indiana . 

2,854,167 

24 

110 

134 

282,672 

563,942 

846,614 

.5281076 

1.5322533 

2.0603609  1« 

269,214 

.5182145 

597,927 

261, .385 

Iowa . 

2,224,771 

10 

42 

52 

149,973 

481,402 

631,375 

.2660715 

.9483580 

1.2144295  11 

242,369 

.5089286 

534,869 

180,099 

Kansas . 

1,874,195 

T1 

57 

68 

124,601 

210,580 

335,181 

.2914287 

.7432163 

1.0346450  11 

131,657 

.3057144 

214,850 

102,235 

Kentucky . 

2,408,574 

11 

19 

30 

145,617 

182,208 

327,825 

.2957146 

.4262291 

.7219437  1" 

164,803 

.3280574 

255,572 

1.50,033 

Louisiana..... 

1,884,778 

3 

14 

17 

92,093 

148,347 

240,440 

.1657143 

.5920363 

.7577506  'i 

252,479 

.4471429 

217,233 

245,319 

Maine . 

782,191 

a 

6 

12 

63,718 

6.3,192 

126,910 

.1157143 

.11953.39 

.2352482  2 

33,345 

.01)5 

60,799 

20,232 

.Maryland . 

1,384,530 

fi 

11 

17 

183,609 

273,028 

456,637 

.29214.30 

.4171432 

.7092862  2 

319,199 

.50 

413,279 

819,199 

Ma.ssach’tts. 

3,832,790 

12 

64 

76 

962,583 

1,250,754 

2,213,337 

1.66 

2.3330805 

3.9930805  12 

1,310,708 

.75714.30 

1,852,258 

1,311,586 

Michigan . 

3,133,678 

6 

56 

62 

196,075 

787,043 

983,118 

.2985716 

1.4314300 

1.7300016  11 

446,933 

.6571429 

815,915 

390,980 

Minnesota.... 

2,343,287 

8 

35 

43 

169,159 

507,274 

676.433 

.2421644 

.954622.3 

1.1967867  7 

416,494 

.5607144 

611,742 

414,742 

Mississippi... 

2,001,466 

4 

11 

15 

15,205 

29,81.3 

45,018 

.07 

.1.385717 

.2r<5717  6 

18,225 

.12 

16,068 

16.785 

Missouri . 

3,448,498 

15 

62 

77 

603,084 

954,2.59 

1,557,343 

.87964.30 

1.55732.31 

2.4369661  20 

1,096,247 

1.34 

1,417,870 

1,077,932 

Montana . 

486,376 

11 

7 

18 

68,849 

33.998 

102,847 

.270.3574 

.1.346429 

.4050003  11 

83,506 

.3228574 

71,897 

57,736 

Nebra-ska . 

1,291,877 

7 

18 

25 

118,554 

267,839 

386,393 

.1528573 

.5387144 

.6885717  7 

224,791 

.4057144 

322,616 

219,188 

Nevada . 

114,742 

3 

7 

10 

7,035 

9,018 

16,053 

.0478572 

.1085717 

.1564289  3 

7,035 

.0478572 

4,560 

New  H’shire 

446,352 

2 

10 

12 

11,340 

42,90.3 

54.243 

.035714.3 

.1260716 

.1617859 

24,439 

New  Jersey.. 

3,080,371 

7 

30 

37 

75,834 

422,618 

498,452 

.1671430 

.9839294 

1.1510724  B 

72,834 

.21614.30 

236,827 

31,956 

New  Mexico. 

437,015 

1 

6 

7 

7,735 

11,. 360 

19,095 

.025 

.0771 4.3J 

.1021431  1 

7,735 

.025 

New  York . 

10,646,989 

44 

111 

155 

1,919,377 

2,758,019 

4,677,396 

2.8264292 

7.3177164 

10.1441456  28 

3,124,683 

4.8260715 

3,021,971 

1,941,498 

N.  Carolina.. 

2,466,025 

9 

24 

33 

89,882 

81,011 

170,893 

.2114286 

..3028581 

.5142867  13 

130,478 

..3264286 

114,412 

102,299 

N.  Dakota.... 

791,437 

3 

9 

12 

27,008 

32,096 

59,104 

.0725 

.1432144 

.2157144  2 

26,320 

.09 

47,651 

26,320 

Ohio . 

5,273,814 

26 

125 

151 

472,120 

1,739,056 

2,211,176 

.9775 

4.1877295 

5.1652295  22 

737.142 

1.28.32146 

908,280 

504,629 

Oklahoma.... 

2,377,629 

14 

44 

58 

139,828 

215,706 

355,534 

.3335716 

.4728299 

.8064015  21 

181,743 

.5486044 

198,542 

134,195 

Oregon . 

888,243 

8 

22 

30 

88,883 

175,219 

264,102 

.2192860 

.441.3552 

.6606412  10 

178,519 

.3614289 

227,128 

165,300 

P'n.sylvania. 

8,798,067 

44 

143 

187 

889,928 

1,8.37,325 

2,727,253 

1.9224798 

3.3908310 

5.3133108  14 

1,217.714 

2.1208 

1,546,210 

1,279,042 

U.  Island . 

637,415 

2 

8 

10 

34,164 

1.32,760 

166,924 

.0835715 

.3449998 

.4285713  3 

.59,263 

.185 

151,411 

59,263 

S.  Carolina... 

1,660,934 

5 

10 

15 

62,707 

53,374 

116,081 

.14 

.1800002 

.3200002  6 

76,482 

.185 

102,949 

77,175 

S.  I'lakota . 

735,434 

7 

12 

19 

22,954 

.32,897 

55,851 

.1164287 

.1416289 

.2580576  B 

22.475 

.1064287 

32,915 

19,558 

Tennes.see.... 

2,321,253 

6 

12 

18 

194,485 

219,271 

413,756 

.2757143 

.3122859 

.5880002  B 

259,595 

.4.35 

362,455 

2.31,98.3 

Texas . 

4,601,279 

31 

71 

102 

294,124 

500,787 

794,911 

.8492865 

.9621161 

1.8114026  41 

549,788 

1. .35574.38 

356,098 

343,987 

TTtah . 

453,648 

3 

4 

7 

61,153 

79,012 

140,165 

.1314286 

.1990858 

.3305144  3 

85,015 

.1614286 

100,341 

68.344 

Vermont . . 

366,192 

2 

8 

10 

18,261 

33,018 

51,279 

.0428572 

.0878574 

.1307146 

24,874 

24,874 

Virginia . 

2,234,030 

12 

19 

31 

141,585 

229,061 

370,646 

.3299288 

.4206432 

.7505720  11 

166,456 

.3777858 

245,78.3 

129,.312 

Wa.shlngton. 

1,660,578 

11 

23 

34 

136,349 

315,105 

451,454 

.3607145 

.692.3146 

1.0530291  14 

286.067 

.6197145 

374.636 

262,456 

W.  Virginia.. 

1,439,165 

10 

21 

31 

85,597 

79,538 

165,135 

.1842861 

.3588694 

.5431555  in 

95,902 

.2200003 

70,752 

26,341 

Wisconsin.... 

2,553,983 

4 

46 

50 

52,048 

404,107 

456,155 

.0917859 

.9410716 

1.0328575  7 

197,191 

.3539287 

381,604 

195,949 

Wyoming . 

190,380 

3 

4 

7 

9,575 

12,836 

22,411 

.0464287 

.0642859 

.1107146  3 

9.575 

.0464287 

4,982 

Totals . 

105,253,300 

519 

1,647 

2,166 

10,271,137 

18,373,904 

28,625,041 

$19.2089220 

$42.4280571 

$61.6369793  BO.J 

16,056,580 

$26.8110380 

20,344,324 

14,191,48' 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  the 
space  buyer  may  a.scertain  at  a 
Riance  the  total  line  rate  for  all  of 
the  daily  newspapers  of  a  State  or  of 
the  irnited  States,  or  for  morning:,  eve¬ 
ning:  or  Sunday  l.ssues  separately. 

He  may  ascertain  Insstantly  the  to¬ 
tal  net  circulation,  by  State  groups,  of 
the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  is¬ 


sue.s,  and  the  proportion  of  these  cir¬ 
culation  figures  that  are  based  upon 
A.  B.  C.  reports. 

The  value  of  this  tabulation  to  all 
who  are  associated  in  formulating  na¬ 
tional  or  sectional  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  is  apparent.  The  advertiser  who 
is  planning  to  concentrate  upon  par¬ 
ticular  territorial  markets  may  readily 


estimate  the  cost  of  using  all  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  such  terri¬ 
tories  by  reference  to  this  table,  while, 
if  It  is  desired  to  use  only  certain  pa¬ 
pers  in  such  territorle.s,  reference  to 
the  complete  list  of  newspapers,  circu¬ 
lations  and  rates,  compiled  for  this  pa¬ 
per  by  the  well-known  rate  expert,  .Jus¬ 
tin  F.  Barbour,  which  appeared  as  an 


eight-page  feature  In  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.isHBR  for  January  11,  will  give  the  in¬ 
formation  sought. 

This  stati.stical  table  of  newspaper 
circulations  and  advertising  rates  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  Important  piece  of 
propaganda  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  Interest  of  the  newspaper. 

Editor  &  Pitblisher  takes  great  pride 
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in  printing  this  presentation,  inasmuch 
as  it  represents  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  the  field  over  a  period  of  a 
great  many  years,  and  because  it  fills 
a  real  need. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was  said 
in  the  national  field,  when  the  news¬ 
papers  began  to  solicit  aggressively  for 
business,  that  newspapers  could  not  be 
used  because  newspapers  were  too  ex¬ 
pensive;  in  other  words,  that  the  cost 
of  a  newspaper  campaign  nationally 
w’ould  be  prohibitive;  and  our  friends, 
the  magazine  men,  were  frequently 
heard  to  say  that  six  or  seven  different 
agencies,  when  requested,  would  sub¬ 
mit  six  or  seven  different,  distinct  and 
separate  cost  figures  on  an  identical 
campaign.  This  tabulation  simplifies 
the  estimating,  and  makes  it  possible  for 
the  space  buyer  to  tell  at  a  glance  Just 
what  he  will  have  to  pay  for  newspaper 
space. 

$2.15  Per  Million  of  Paid  Circulation. 

Analysis  of  these  data  shows  that 
there  arc: 

Five  hundred  and  nineteen  morning 
papers  having  a  total  circulation  of 
10,271,137,  and  a  Joint  advertising  rate 
of  $19.20. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  evening  newspapers  having  a  to¬ 
tal  circulation  of  18,373,904  and  a  Joint 
advertising  rate  of  $42.42. 

Two  thou.sand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
having  a  total  circulation  of  28,625,041, 
and  a  Joint  advertising  rate  for  the 
morning  and  evening  of  $61,63. 

Five  hundred  and  three  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  having  a  total  circulation  of 
16,056,580,  and  a  Joint  advertising  rate 
of  $26.81. 

These  figures  are  also  available  by 
States,  so  it  is  possible  for  the  space 
buyer  to  Immediately  estimate  the  cost 
of  a  campaign  in  the  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  or  Sunday  newspapers  of  a  given 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  estimate 
quite  accurately  the  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  that  his  money  will 
buy. 

A  close  study  of  this  table  would  dis¬ 
close  the  cost  per  thousand  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  ea.st  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  west  of  the  river, 
and  north  and  south.  It  is  possible 
also  to  make  comparison  by  States  as 
between  newspaper  circulations  and 
rates.  Another  interesting  comparison 
would  be  circulations  as  to  population, 
e.stimating  the  average  number  of  read¬ 
ers  to  the  average  American  family  by 
States. 

The  newspaper  rate,  by  and  large, 
throughout  the  forty-eight  States  rep¬ 
resented  having  a  population  of  over 
105,000,000,  is  shown  to  be  $2.15  per 
million  paid  circulation.  Contrast  this 
with  the  service  rendered  and  the  price 
charged  for  any  other  form  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  you  will  see  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  by  all  odds  the  least  expensive 
form  of  advertising. 


E.  B.  Cerdine  Is  Dead. 

E.  B.  Gerdlne,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency,  is  dead 
at  his  old  home  in  Athens,  Ga.,  after 
a  brief  Illness  of  Influenza.  In  speaking 
of  Mr.  Gerdine,  a  member  of  the  Ayer 
firm,  said:  "He  was  a  brilliant  and  most 
unusual  writer  of  advertising.”  During 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Gerdine  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  most  important  business 
handled  by  the  Ayer  Agency.  He  had 
not  visited  bis  old  home  in  many  years 
until  last  Christmas.  Formerly  Mr. 
Gerdine  was  advertising  manziger  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway,  with 
headquarters  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was 
in  his  early  thirties. 


AD  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 
BY  PAPERS  IN  1918 


Of  Fifty-Kix  Dailies  in  Ten  Large  Cities 
Twenty-five  Made  Better  Records 
Tlian  in  1917,  While  Thirty- 
one  Waned 


Editor  &  Pubusher  here  presents, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  statistical 
department  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  a  list  of  fifty-six  daily  newsp-apers 
in  ten  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
.showing  the  total  number  of  agate  lines 
of  advertising  carried  by  each  last  year 
and  in  the  year  preceding. 

These  figures  show  that  of  these  fifty- 
six  papers  twenty-five  had  an  increase 
in  advertising  In  1918  over  1917  and  that 
thirty-one  su.stained  a  loss.  Detailed 
study  of  the  figrures  indicates  that  local 
as  well  as  national  conditions  had  to  do 
with  growth  or  decline  in  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  various  cities. 

In  Detroit,  for  instance,  all  four  news¬ 
papers  showed  a  loss  totalling  5,000,744 
line.s,  as  compared  with  the  total  for 
1917.  In  Minneapolis  all  three  papers 
lost  1,387,000  lines,  as  compared  with 
their  record  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
Philadelphia,  however,  the  three  papers 
whose  records  for  1917  and  1918  were 
available  a'l  showed  a  gain  la.st  year 
over  the  year  before.  In  New  York 
city  twelve  newspapers  lost  and  four 
gained  in  advertising  last  year. 

Total  Advertising,  in  Agate  Lines 
B^VLTIMORE. 


1918. 

1917. 

Sun  . 

.  11,137,368 

9,492,084 

•Evening  Sun...  8,441,304 

6,897,416 

American  . 

7,832,463 

•Star  _ 

.  3,7‘’7,019 

3416,433 

News  .... 

.  9,096,511 

9,101,442 

Totals  . . 

.  39,220,334 

36,439,838 

BIRMINGHAM. 

1918. 

1917. 

Age-Herald 

.  4,994,696 

4,707,906 

News  . 

.  8,404,228 

7,573,790 

Ledger  . . . 

.  4,174,618 

4,226,404 

Totals  . . 

.  16,573,542 

16,508,100 

CINCINNATI. 

1918. 

1917. 

Post  . 

5,895,300 

•Times-Star  _  7,877,100 

7,671,300 

Totals  .. 

.  14,097,900 

13,566,600 

DETROIT. 

0 

1918. 

1917. 

News  . 

.  17,610,124 

19,663,784 

•Journal  . . 

.  7,748,664 

8,448,496 

•Times  ... 

.  2,209,322 

2,577,162 

Free  Press .  10,392,284 

12,271,896 

Totals  .. 

......  37,960,594 

42,961,338 

LOS  ANGELES. 

1918. 

1917, 

Times  . . . . 

.  12,307,722 

13,440,126 

Examiner 

.  8,429,666 

10,156,468 

•Express  . 

.  8,676,234 

10,321,878 

•Herald  . .. 

.  7,808,990 

7,782,222 

Totals  . . 

41,700,694 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

1918. 

1917. 

Journal  . . . 

10,765,253 

Tribune  . . , 

10,752,292 

•News  . . . . 

.  5,113,654 

5,888,361 

Totals  . . 

26,905,906 

NEW  YORK. 

1918. 

1917. 

American  . 

.  8,954,915 

9,300,672 

Brooklyn  Eagle..  8,542,714 

9,088,969 

Commercial  . 

1,841,547 

1,867,185 

•Evening  Journal 

7,183,506 

7,236,696 

•Evening 

Mail... 

4,174,098 

4,888,576 

•Post  _ 

3,783,959 

3,847,912 

•Evening 

Sun . . . 

5,427,009 

5,416,217 

Even’g  Telegram. 

7,806,620 

7,775,825 

•Evening 

World. 

4,922,253 

5,318,622 

•Globe  .. 

5,267,659 

5,470,140 

Herald  . , 

6,595,075 

7,309,298 

Standard 

Union .. 

5,528,955 

5,549,711 

Sun  . 

3,604,733 

4,131,699 

Times  . . , 

13,506,285 

12,509,587 

Tribune  . 

4,169,812 

4,644,931 

World  ... 

14,754,242 

13,741,045 

Totals  , 

. 106,063,382 

108,091,085 

PHILADELPHIA 

1918. 

1917. 

Inquirer  . 

13,965,300 

13,349,100 

Record  . . 

8,892,300 

8,440,800 

Press  . . . . 

0,176,100 

5,088.600 

North  American. 

8,413,800 

8,081,100 

•Bulletin 

11,354,700 

9,783,600 

Note. — Figures  for  Ledger 
Ing  Ledger  are  lacking. 

and  Even- 

ST. 

LOUIS. 

1918. 

’917. 

Republic 

3,503,121 

4,768,859 

Globc-Demccrat  . 

7,440,177 

8,.36;,096 

I’ost-Dispatch  . . . 

11,132,916 

13,250,910 

•Star _ 

4,594,404 

4,527,570 

Times  . . . 

3,341,091 

4,020,843 

Totals  . 

30,011,709 

34,935,278 

ST. 

PAUL. 

1918. 

’917. 

•Dispatch 

6,2.37,662 

6,08V,623 

Pioneer  . . 

6,057,796 

6,240,120 

News  . . . 

6,313.732 

6,362,664 

Totals  . 

18,609,190 

18,690,407 

•No  Sunday  edition. 


Miller  to  Edit  Associated  Advertising 
Daniel  F.  Miller  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Associated  Advertising,  the 
organ  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  which  removed 
from  Indianapolis  to  New  York  the  first 
of  this  year.  Mr.  Miller  has  had  wide 
experience  in  newspaper  work,  having 
for  years  served  on  papers  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  In  addition  to  his  edi¬ 
torial  work  he  has  achieved  some  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  advertising  writer  in  both 
cities. 


Babcox  Resigns  as  A.  B.  C.  President 
At  their  meeting  held  in  New  York 
last  week  the  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  received  the 
resignation  of  Edward  W.  Babcox  as 
president.  No  action  was  taken  upon  it. 
Mr.  Babcox  recently  retired  from  the 
advertising  field,  where  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Fire.stone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  to  become  an  owner 
of  the  Christian  Herald,  New  York,  and 
its  secretary. 


Tampa  Times  Promotes  Mullen 
Charles  G.  Mullen,  who  was  recently 
di.scharged  from  the  army,  where  he  won 
a  commission  as  fir.st  lieutenant  of  in¬ 
fantry,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Tampa  Times.  Before 
entering  the  army  Mr.  Mullen  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Times,  a  position 
to  which  A.  H.  Reagan  has  been 
appointed.  ^ 


Kennedy  Coes  With  Omaha  Bee 
Taylor  Kennedy,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  World,  has  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  managing  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee,  succeeding  T.  F.  Sturges,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  become  superintend¬ 
ent  of  production  at  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 


ROGERS  TO  ADDRESS 
CANADIAN  AD  MEN 


N.  Y.  Globe  Publisher  Will  Speak  at 
Annual  Dinner  of  Association — Stan¬ 
ley  Clague  and  John  Sullivan 
Also  on  Programme 
Ja.son  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  Stanley  Clague,  managing 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  C^ircu- 
latlons,  John  Sullivan,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  A.ssociation  of  National  Ad- 
vertLsers,  will  be  speakers  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  As.sociation  of  Canadian 
Advertl.sers  at  Montreal,  January  22. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  in 
Montreal,  January  22  and  23,  and  will 
be  attended  by  advertising  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  as  well  as  from 
some  cities  of  the  United  States. 

W.  M.  Mackay,  of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto,  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  W.  C.  Betts,  of  S.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  vice-president;  J.  R. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  E.  W.  Gillett  Company, 
Ltd.,  treasurer,  and  Florence  E.  Clot- 
worthy,  of  Toronto,  secretary. 

Surprised  by  Appointment 
of  Ray  Stannard  Baker 

Washington  Expected  Creel  to  Fill  Post 
of  Press  Representative  at  Peace 
Conference 

Washington,  January  16. — Tlie  selec¬ 
tion  by  President  Wilson  of  Ray  Stan¬ 
nard  Baker,  well-known  both  as  new.s- 
paper  man  and  magazine  writer,  as  the 
"official  press  agent”  of  the  American 
Peace  Co.Ti'.-ii.s.sion  at  Paris,  wa.s  a  dis¬ 
tinct  surpriae  here,  where  it  was  believ'ed 
that  George  Creel,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  would 
perform  that  .service. 

Second  thought  on  the  appointment, 
however,  convinced  most  people  In 
Washington  that  Creel  w'ould  not  have 
the  post,  for  the  very  pertinent  reason 
that  Republican  Senators  expected  him 
to  exercise  that  function.  Mr.  Creel 
stated  repeatedly  that  ho  did  not  go 
to  Paris  as  a  censor  or  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  the  President  and  that 
he  did  not  want  to  have  any  official 
relations  with  the  American  correspon¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Creel  was  aware  that  no 
matter  how  he  performed  the  ta.sk  of 
meeting  the  correspondents  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  he  would  be  criticised 
in  Congress,  and  that  the  President 
would  be  included  in  the  attacks. 

Although  some  papers  have  advocated 
open  sessiDns  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
it  was  not  believed  here  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  possible  and  that  the 
news  would  be  handled  through  official 
communiques  issued  on  behalf  of  all  the 
nations  repi-escntcd. 


Nichols  Heads  Maine  Editors 
The  Daily  New.spaper  Publishers’ 
A.s.sociation  of  Maine  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Frank  B.  Nichols,  Bath 
Times,  pre.sident;  Charles  F.  Flynt,  Au¬ 
gusta  Kennebec  Journal,  vice-president; 
William  H.  Dow,  Portland  Express- 
Advertiser,  secretary,  and  Walter  B. 
Reed,  Bangor  Daily  News,  treasurer. 


Ashurst  Will  Address  Ad  Men 
Charles  F.  Kuhns,  chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  Advertising  Club’s  Banquet 
Committee,  announces  that  Senator 
Ashurst  will  bo  the  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  on  January  27. 
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SHOW  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
ADDED  WRAPPERS  TO  COSTS 


Canadian  Publishers  Conclude  Their  Case  Before  Tribunal 
— Mistakes,  Also,  Tilley  Contends,  Made  Newsprint 
Prices  Higher — Mills’  Argument  to  Begin 


Ottawa,  January  16. — The  Paper  Con¬ 
trol  Tribunal,  which  is  Investigating  the 
cost  of  newsprint,  has  heard  the  case  for 
the  publishers  concluded,  and  that  of  the 
mills  begun,  the  one  contending  that 
price  of  newsprint  should  be  reduced  to 
$50  per  ton,  and  the  other  that  It  should 
be  advanced  to  $80.  There  were  no  In¬ 
dications  to-day  when  the  Inquiry  would 
conclude. 

This  morning  W.  N.  Tilley,  for  the 
publi.shers,  presented  his  accountants’ 
computation  of  additions  to  the  cost  of 
newsprint,  due  to  Including  wrappers 
in  the  total  costs,  but  not  Including  their 
weight  in  the  amount  by  which  these 
costs  are  divided  to  get  cost  per  ton. 

Mr.  Tilley  said  that  I.nurentide  costs 
had  in  this  report  been  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  In  January  and  February  of  1918, 
but  that  weight  of  wrappers  had  not 
been  Included  In  the  following  four 
months. 

The  mi.stakes  In  the.se  months,  he  ar- 
gtied,  had  boosted  costs  $1.16  per  ton, 
which  would  be  78  cents  when  spread 
over  all  six  months.  In  the  Booth  mill, 
he  declared,  costs  had  been  boosted 
$1.68  per  ton  by  the  same  method. 

Dealing  with  allowance  for  stump- 
age,  George  H.  Montgomery,  of  manu- 
facturer.s'  counsel,  said  it  would  be  Im¬ 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  limits 
and  the  exact  amount  which  leased 
Crown  limits  had  cost  holders.  Some 
dated  back  to  1842.  The  stumpage  basis 
was  a  fair  one  to  go  on.  He  challenged 
the  statement  that  limits  are  renewed 
by  natural  growth  as  fast  as  they  are 
depleted  by  cuttings. 

Attacks  Methods  of  Cost-Finding 

\V.  N.  Tilley,  of  coun.sel  for  the 
Canadian  publishers,  in  endeavoring  to 
show  to  the  Paper  Control  'rribunal  the 
ineon.si.stcneies  in  the  methods  of  co.st 
finding  as  used  by  the  different  mills 
met  with  technical  objections  by  G.  H. 
Montgomery,  mill  counsel,  at  every 
l)oint.  The  annual  statements  of  the 
companies  could  not  be  re.ad  or  quoted — 
they  wore  not  in  evidence;  a  report  of 
the  United  States  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  of  June  13,  1917,  It  was  claimed, 
had  been  discredited  by  a  subsequent  re¬ 
port,  so  was  ruled  out  by  the  Tribunal, 
etc. 

Mr.  Tilley  .succeeded  In  showing, 
among  other  things,  however,  that  while 
the  mills  were  now  claiming  the  right 
to  charge  5  per  cent,  for  depreciation 
they  had  been  charging  a  much  lower 
rate  In  the  past.  He  urged  that  3  per 
cent,  was  an  ample  charge.  He  went  on 
to  .show  that  the  mill  costs  had  been 
boosted  by  averaging  slu.sh  and  ground 
wood  cost.s,  although  the  latter  costs 
$6.94  per  ton  extra. 

According  to  Mr.  Tilley  the  Booth 
mills  u.sed  an  apparently  arbitrary  figure 
in  charging  wood  costs.  In  January, 
1918,  when  wood  costs  for  other 
mills  ranged  from  $8.07  per  ton  for 
I.4xurentlde  to  $10.67  for  Price  Brothers, 
the  Booth  mills  claimed  $21.63  as  the 
per  ton  co.st  to  them.  In  February, 
March  and  AprR  the  Booth  charge  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  while  other  mills  were 
paying  varying  prices,  averaging  about 
half  of  the  Booth  figure.  Sulphite 
charges  for  the  same  period  varied  with 
their  different  mills  from  $16.31  to  $20.13 


per  ton,  while  the  Booth  mills  claimed  a 
cost  of  $41.41, 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  fire 
hazards,  emphasized  so  strongly  by  the 
manufacturers,  Mr.  Tilley  showed  that 
Price  Brothers  and  the  Belgo-Canadian 
Company  had  sustained  but  small  losses 
of  wood  by  fire  or  flood,  averaging  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

He  argued  that  the  limits  were  so 
large — and  generally  crown  lands — that 
the  companies  did  not  actually  lose  any 
capital  Invested,  nor  did  they  lack  suffi¬ 
cient  wood  for  all  of  their  purpo.ses.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  hazard  so 
far  as  sales  were  concerned,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  market  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  each  mill  had  allotted  to  it 
a  certain  area. 

Mr.  Tilley  ridiculed  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  argument  that  out  of  every  dollar 
of  profits  only  50  cents  was  available  as 
dividends,  because  of  the  claim  that  the 
other  50  cents  had  to  go  back  into  plant. 
He  contended  that  where  this  was  the 
case,  the  money  went  back  to  earn  more 
money  for  the  shareholders;  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company’s  financing  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this. 

Dealing  with  the  que.stlon  of  working 
capital,  Mr.  Tilley  submitted  that  $8,000 
per  ton  was  adequate.  Instead  of  the 
$10,000  allowed  by  Commissioner  Pringle 
and  the  $12,000  allowed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  In  this  connection 
he  referred  to  the  Booth  Company, 
which  stt  one  time  during  the  lnve.stl- 
gatlon  of  Its  affairs  showed  cash  on 
hand  of  $476,314,  accounts  receivable 
of  $803,595,  and  bills  payable  of  $161,- 
154.  “We  submit  that  he  has  a  working 
capital  entirely  too  large  for  his  busi¬ 
ness,’’  said  Mr.  Tilley. 

Newspapers  “Not  Being  Ruined” 

On  Tuesday  morning  George  H.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  chief  coun.sel  for  the  manu- 
facturer.s,  argued  that  nothing  had  been 
produced  to  show  that  newspapers  were 
being  ruined  by  alleged  excessive  cost 
of  newsprint,  and  consequently  he  held 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  price  fix¬ 
ation.  He  contended  that  publishers 
had  passed  an  extra  charge  by  increas¬ 
ing  prices,  and  said  that  an  Ontario  pub¬ 
lisher  who  had  complained  loudly  of 
price  of  newsprint  was  reported  to 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent, 
and  a  bonus  of  2. 

Mr.  Montgomery  cited  la.st  year’s 
profit  of  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills,  48.75  per 
cent,  on  common  stock,  as  showing  that 
even  In  price-regulated  Industry  some 
concerns  would  necessarily  make  large 
profits. 

Mr.  Montgomery  alleged  that  Uanadian 
new.spapers  had  refu.sed  to  accompli.sh 
even  the  15  per  cent,  cut  In  news  matter 
which  applied  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  afternoon  the  tribunal  was  told 
that  high  cost  of  pork  and  beans  was 
one  of  the  things  which  made  newsprint 
expensive.  The  tribunal  was  al.so  told 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  that  newspapers 
acted  shamefully  during  newsprint  In¬ 
quiry;  that  they  wanted  action  by  the 
Government,  not  by  a  commi.ssloner,  and 
that  they  only  attended  Pringle’s  In- 
ve.stlgatlon  for  a  .short  time  because  they 
were  on  a  fishing  expedition  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  u.sed  against  Canadian  mills 
In  United  States  prosecution  under  the 
anti-trust  law. 


Mr.  Montgomery  said  newspapers  had 
been  remiss  in  urging  newsprint  prlce.s, 
which  would  mean  loss  to  some  high- 
cost  mills.  He  declared  they  had  com¬ 
pelled  the  Brompton  Company  to  supply 
paper  at  one  time  at  $50  per  ton,  when 
manufacturing  costs  were  running  from 
$50.48  to  $64.96  per  ton. 

Adverting  to  arguments  that  a  mill 
having  old  wood  on  hand  should  charge 
that  wood  into  its  costs  at  the  old  price, 
Mr.  Montgomery  declared  the  principle 
that  a  business  man  was  entitled  to  reap 
the  profit  of  his  own  foresight  was  as 
old  as  the  parable  of  ten  wise  and  ten 
foolish  virgins. 

In  connection  with  prosecution  of 
American  and  Canadian  mills  In  the 
United  States  for  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  he  complained  that,  of  seven 
companies  charged,  five  were  Canadian, 
though  there  were  some  thirty  mills  in 
the  United  States,  which  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  association. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  again  attacked  the  newspapers 
for  the  part  they  had  played  in  the  past. 
“The  publishers  have  never  fought  In 
the  open  In  this  case.  They  went  behind 
the  backs  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr,  Clarkson,  and  Mr.  Pringle,  and  did 
everything  but  appear  In  court  In  an 
honorable  manner.  It  was  grossly  un¬ 
fair.” 

Mr,  Montgomery  attacked  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  four  low-cost  mills  by  publi.shers 
for  averaging  of  costs.  It  was  grossly 
unfair,  he  said,  that  high-cost  mills 
.should  have  been  made  to  supply  paper 
at  a  price  based  on  the  average  of  low- 
cost  mills. 

At  this  juncture  a  verbal  duel  ensued 
between  Mr.  Montgomery  and  coun.sel 
for  the  publishers  as  a  re.sult  of  the  In¬ 
troduction  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of  new 
figures  of  costs  at  Booth  mills,  dbscov- 
ered  subsequent  to  fixing  the  $69  price. 
He  quoted  a  cost  of  $50.49  for  June,  and 
publishers’  counsel  objected  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  being  put  In,  as  they  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  previously  In  evidence. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  WAR  PHOTOS 


Released  Hereafter  by  General  Staff  of 
War  Department 

Martin  E.  Pew,  chief  of  the  news  dlvi- 
.sion  of  the  War  Department,  has  issued 
the  following  notice  to  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents: 

"Starting  January  13,  United  States 
official  photographs  will  be  released  by 
the  Historical  Branch,  War  Plans  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Staff.  Prints  for  publi¬ 
cation  may  be  obtained  on  orders  which 
will  be  issued  from  my  office.  The  price 
is  at  present  fixed  at  25  cents  each  print. 

“Each  day  there  will  be  posted  in  my 
office  sample  prints  of  new  pictures  and 
captions  thereto,  from  which  selections 
may  be  made.  These  photographs  will 
be  on  exhibition  for  one  day.  Prints  will 
be  delivered  and  payment  made  at  the 
photographic  section.  Signal  Corps, 
Nineteenth  and  B  Street.s,  Wlashingrton. 
May  I  sugge.st  to  the  correspondents 
that  they  notify  their  editors  of  this 
service.” 


Senate  Cels  Hearst’s  Pay  Plan 
A  gratuity  of  six  months’  pay  for  all 
officers  and  enlisted  men  In  the  army, 
as  advocated  by  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
is  provided  In  a  bill  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  January  13  by  Senator  Varda- 
man,  of  Mississippi. 


Will  Gather  in  Wadena 
The  Northern  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association  will  meet  in  Wadena  Jan¬ 
uary  24  and  25. 


FIGHT  BAN  ON  NEWS 
OF  PEACE  COUNCIL 


Corre^pondents  Protest  Against  Secrecy 
and  Appoint  Committee  to  Work  Uut 

Publicity  Formula  -Wilson  Deter¬ 
mined  Public  Shall  Be  Informed 

Press  representatives  of  the  four 
great  I’owers  at  the  Peace  Conference 
are  indignant  at  the  action  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  declaring  that  the  only  news  of 
the  proceedings  that  would  be  given  out 
would  bo  contained  in  an  official  com- 
muniqud  issued  at  the  close  of  each  ses¬ 
sion,  and  in  pledging  to  secrecy  all  the 
members  of  tlie  conference.  They  made 
formal  protest  as  soon  as  the  edict  was 
issued. 

The  American  correspondents,  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  strenuous  in  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  a  course.  They  have  the 
hearty  support  of  the  British  correspon¬ 
dents.  'The  Americans  have  sent  a  for¬ 
mal  protest  to  President  Wilson  against 
stifling  full  publicity  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  the  British  newspaper  men 
have  sent  a  similar  protest  to  Premier 
Lloyd  George. 

The  British  corre.spondents  demand 
the  admission  of  a  representative  to 
every  conference,  and  the  Americans 
demand  that  they  shall  be  represented 
each  day  by  a  different  man,  thus  af¬ 
fording  to  every  accredited  correspon¬ 
dent  an  opportunity  to  attend  and  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  details  of  the 
discussion. 

The  correspondents  of  all  the  Allied 
nations  held  a  conference  last  Thurs¬ 
day  night  at  the  request  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  fourteen  to  work  out  a  formula  for 
publicity.  The  American  members  are: 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  of  the  New  York 
World;  J.  E.  Nevin  for  the  press  a.s.so- 
ciation.s,  and  Arthur  Krock,  general 
editorial  manager  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

it  Is  openly  charged  that  the  rule 
providing  for  closure  of  the  conferences 
was  designed  to  ob.scure  the  compromise 
of  the  various  delegates  because  of  the 
delicate  governmental  balances  in  the 
European  countries,  and  the  blame  for 
it  is  ascribed  to  Premier  Clemenceau. 
There  is  a  general  Indisposition  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  either  Lloyd  George  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  a,sscnted  to  It,  and  there 
is  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  by  members  who  de¬ 
sired  to  conceal  dissension  of  a  serious 
natuie  that,  it  is  alleged,  has  already 
appeared. 

It  is  said  that  Pre.sldent  Wilson  is  de¬ 
termined  there  shall  be  no  concealment 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  ses.slon8,  though 
what  measures  he  will  adopt  to  bring 
about  the  publicity  that  the  Americans 
demand  have  not  yet  been  defined. 


Mr.  Kitrhin  Objects 
It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
Beprescntatlve  Kitchin  has  blocked 
action  by  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferrees  on  the  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  restoration  of  the  one- 
cent-per-pound  rate  for  second-class 
matter  within  the  flr.st  and  second  postal 
zone.s,  and  one  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound  for  all  other  zones. 


Governor  Cox  Starts  Third  Term 
James  M.  Cox,  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
and  Springfield  Daily  New.s,  was  inaug¬ 
urated  Governor  of  Ohio  January  13 
for  his  third  term. 


Paper  Discontinued 
The  Eganvllle  (Ont.)  Enterprise  has 
ceased  publication. 
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STRONG  CO-OPERATION  AGREEMENT 
MADE  AT  DINNER  TO  A.  N.  A. 

National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies  and  Newspaper 
Representatives  Hold  Get-Together  Meeting  and  Out¬ 
line  Programme  for  Efficient  Work. 

NATIOXAI.  n-prost'titatives  of  advertisers,  advertising  agencies  and  news- 
IKtiK-rs  Silt  down  tog'  ther  at  an  informal  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
New  Vork  Advertising  tT'ib  and  pledged  themselves  to  work  together  in 
1919  as  never  before  more  and  better  advertising. 

The  occasion  was  a  <  omplimenLary  dinner  given  by  the  meml)er8  of  the  Six- 
I'oint  Ix-ague,  representing  1.300  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  t’nited  States 
and  ('anada,  to  the  new  officers  and  Kxecutive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
NationiU  Adverti.sers  and  to  the  officers  of  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  Hugh  Hu'-ke,  pre.sidcnt  of  the  Six-Point  I>?ague,  presided,  and 
the  .s|Kakers  were  President  W.  A.  Mcl)c*rmid,  of  the  A.  N.  A.;  <k“orge  L.  Sulli¬ 
van.  new  chaimian  of  the  N.  A.  Kxecutive  ('ommittee;  John  Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.  X.  A.,  and  James  (VShaughne.ssy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Many  points  of  mutual  intc  rest  to  the.se  important  factors  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  were  touched  upon  and  made  clear  in  the  course  of  what  was  said  .and 
wili  hereafter  .serve  as  a  guide  in  She  relations  between  the  organizations. 

Will  Guide  Work 


In  welcoming  the  gue.sts  President 
Jiiirke  .said  the  purpose  of  the  gathering 
was  to  enable  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
space  to  know  each  other  better  and  to 
gather  ideas  on  how  they  could  all  work 
together  to  the  best  advantage  in  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  instant  service  newspapers 
can  render  to  adverti.sers  in  taking  their 
messages  into  every  home. 

Mr.  Hurke  .said;  "We  want  to  know' 
the  advertiser  better  and  know  his  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  1919  we  are  going  to  make 
greater  endeavor  than  ever  l)efore  to 
give  him  the  bc‘.st  .service. 

“The  Six-Point  Lc'ague  this  year  has  a 
special  committee  for  this  purpose  and 
(lue.stionnaires  will  be  constantly  used 
to  gather  information  on  markets  and 
conditions  that  will  enable  the  advertiser 
to  get  the  mo.st  good  from  his  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  in  the  newspapt'rs.  We  want 
to  make  the  A.  N.  A.  our  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  national  advertiser,  and 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  work  with 
it.” 

Mr.  Hurke  announc-ed  that  on  Janu.sry 
28  there  would  l>e  a  spcTial  luncheon 
meeling  of  the  Six-Point  Ix-ague  at  the 
.Vdverti.sing  Club.  A  questionnaire  on  .a 
national  adverti.sing  problem  has  been 
sc-nt  out  to  meml>er.s  and  their  an.swers 
will  seiwe  as  the  basis  of  di.scussion. 
This,  'he  pointed  out,  will  be  the  first 
.step  in  the  1919  programme  for  greater 
national  adverti.sing  in  the  newspapers. 

A.  N.  A.  Welcomes  Spirit 

President  W.  A.  McDermid.  of  the 
.•\.  N.  A.,  responded  and  welcomed  the 
Six-Point  spirit.  He  said  the  A.  N.  A. 
and  its  purpo.ses  are  .still  ml.sunderstood 
in  many  quarters  and  its  offlcer^^^wHl,. 
concentrate  this  year  on  making  4<Wtter 
known  and  In  working  in  clo.ser  co¬ 
operation  with  all  other  advertising  or¬ 
ganizations  than  ever  bcTore  He  wel- 
comc‘d  Six-Point  I^'ague  support  and 
Iiredicted,  as  a  result  of  it,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  much  unnecessary  friction  l>e- 
tween  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  space. 

“As  for  Itself,"  Mr.  McDermid  said, 
"the  A.  N.  A.  is  trying  to  improve  the 
membe-rs  them.selves;  make  better  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  them  and  make  liet- 
ter  adverti.sers  of  the  meml»er.ship  con- 
cem.s. 

“We  welcome  the  corrective  effect 
that  is  bound  to  come  from  advertising 
organizations  such  as  the  Six-Point 
I.,eague,  the  A.  N.  A.  and  the  A.  A. 
A.  \.  getting  together  for  the  common 
mutuality  of  Interests.  Ill-advl.sed  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  hurts  the  newspaper 
busine.ss,  as  well  as  ours.  Our  interests 
are  inseparable.  Greater  intelligence  of 


of  Organizations 

the  problems  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
space  means  greater  sales  service.  We 
welcome  the  Six-Point  I.ieague’s  help 
and  the  feeling  of  greater  comrade.ship, 
and  we  know  that  the  alliance  will  lie 
profitable  to  all." 

Suggest))  School  for  Solicitors 

George  L.  Sullivan  of  the  Fisk  Kub- 
ber  Company,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  A.  N.  A., 
received  a  warm  welcome  on  his  first 
appearance  a.s  representative  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  He,  likewise,  asked  for  a  closer 
knitting  together  in  1919  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  interests  and  suggested  the 
founding  of  a  school  for  advertising  so- 
lu'itors,  saying  that  not  more  than  15 
IH*r  cent,  of  .solicitors  know  how  to  prop¬ 
erly  .sell  their  commodity.  “Market  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  on  the  tips  of  their 
tongues.  They  should  be  taught  a  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  approach  and  know  the 
iletails  and  problems  of  the  business 
they  are  soliciting,”  he  said. 

.Mr.  ttullivan  announced  that  the  A. 
N.  A.  had  started  a  “Hig  Brother"  move¬ 
ment  within  itself  to  improve  younger 
inemb<;rs.  A  committee  of  members  of 
more  than  ten  years’  experience  has 
Ixs-n  organizi-d  to  help  the  younger 
men  improve  themselve.s.  He  saM, 
as  a  result  of  what  newspapers  and 
advertising  have  done  in  the  war,  legis¬ 
lators  have  changed  their  pre-war  views 
of  them  entirely  and  now  recognize 
them  as  mo.st  iiowerful  national  fac¬ 
tors. 

•Sees  Wane  of  Eegihlative  .Attack)) 

As  a  result  of  this  better  understand¬ 
ing,  he  predicted  the  wane  of  legisla¬ 
tive  enmity  to  advertising  that  was  so 
marked  up  to  the  time  of  the  war. 
-Mr.  Sullivan  praised  the  work  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  in  clearing  up  circulation  dif¬ 
ferences  and  asked  the  Six-Pennt  Ix?agiie 
to  work  with  the  A.  B.  C.  and  the  A. 
N.  A.’s  circulation  committee,  a.s  in  the 
past. 

"The  A.  N.  A.  will  go  90  per  cent, 
of  the  way  to  meet  the  Six-Point 
I.rf'ague,  and  work  with  it,  if  the  Six- 
Point  I.<eaguc  will  go  10  per  cent.,”  said 
.Mr.  Sullivan.  “We  want  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  cooperation  in  1919— as  lil>eral  as 
it  is  possible  to  Interpret  it.” 

John  Sullivan,  .secretary-treasurer  of 
the  A.  N.  A.,  said:  “We  are  trying  to 
kniK-k  down  the  fence  that  has  existed 
lietween  the  A.  N.  A.  and  the  Six-Point 
Ix>ague.  He  characterized  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  solicitor  as  "the 
greatest  optimist  on  earth,  in  hoping 
to  eliminate  the  magazine  as  an  adver¬ 


tising  factor,”  but  admitted  that  the 
newspapers  are  making  great  inroads 
in  the  good  graces  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agents.  “The  members  of 
the  Six-Point  l>‘aguc  are  saving  tlu 
adverti.sers  and  the  advertising  agents 
a  vast  amount  of  money,”  Mr.  Sullivan 
said.  “Bepresenting  as  they  do  1,300 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  they  furnish  with  every  call  of 
.solicitation,  information  on  data  and 
markets  which  could  only  be  gathered 
at  great  expense,  if  at  all,  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agent  handling  each  of  the 
newspapers  separately.” 

.Mr.  Sullivan  wants  to  correct  an  im- 
pre.ssion  that  the  A.  N.  A.  is  a  detec¬ 
tive  bureau.  He  said:  “The  A.  N.  A. 
is  not  looking  for  publishers'  faults, 
but  their  virtues.  These,  when  brought 
out,  make  the  faults  disappear.  No 
longer  is  information  of  a  detrimental 
charatder  regarding  a  publication  sent 
out  to  members.  Instead  it  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  publisher,  and 
there  is  never  need  for  anything  more." 
He  .said  that  most  of  such  information 
comes  from  i  competitive  papers  and 
advised  solicitors  “not  to  knock,”  as  it 
does  not  make  the  space  buyer  hold 
them  in  any  higher  esteem.  “Let  eveiy 
publication  stand  for  itself.  Give  the 
facts  of  the  field  covered  by  your  pub¬ 
lication  only,”  was  Mr.  Sullivan’s  ad¬ 
vice. 

Appeals  for  Standardization 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Association  of 
.•Vdwrtising  Agencies,  represented  his 
organization  at  the  gathering  and 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  his  associate 
.si»eakers  that  all  Interests  must  work 
together  in  1919,  as  never  before. 

He  asked  the  help  of  the  newspapers 
in  enabling  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  to  establish 
a  standard  rate  card  and  standard  or¬ 
der  blank.  He  said: 

“The  standard  rate  card  ot  the  A. 
A.  A.  A.  will  mean  a  vast  amount  of 
money  to  publishers  in  enabling  quick¬ 
er  selection  of  lists  and  placing  of  more 
business  by  space  buyers.  From  the 
responses  received  so  far  from  publish¬ 
ers,  it  seems  likely  to  go  through  100 
per  cent. 

“Adoption  of  a  standard  order  blank 
is  another  matter  of  import  that  should 
lie  cleared  up.  But  it  is  delayed  by  the 
publishers  failing  to  apree  on  a  uni¬ 
form  way  of  handling  the  short  rate. 
The  A.  A.  A.  A.  recognizes  the  validity 
of  the  short  rate  and  is  not  trying  to 
avoid  it,  but  if  the  standard  order 
blank  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  there 
must  be  an  agreement  by  agents  and 
publishers  on  a  time  limit  for  billing. 
There  must  be  full  consent  of  both 
sides  to  these  limitations.  This  is  all 
service  for  the  building  up  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

^fr.  O’Shaughnessy  announced  that 
at  a  two  days'  sessioa  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  A.  directors  this  week,  it  was 
decided  to  release  to  the  public  a  book 
called  “Adverti.sing  in  America.”  This 
is  the  first  big  step  In  the  A.  A.  A.  A.’s 
programme  for  the  education  of  the 
public  in  advertising. 

The  A.  A.  A.  A.  w'ill  continue  to  go 
further  in  its  educational  effort  and 
build  from  the  ground  up.  “Everybody 
mu.st  know  the  meaning  of  advertising 
in  •  its  broade.st  sense,  and  we  must  all 
work  to  that  end,”  concluded  the  A. 
A.  A.  A.’s  secretary. 


Hold  “Spectacular”  Feast 
The  dinner  held  by  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  Philadelphia,  la.st  night,  in 
memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ihe 
most  spectacular  of  the  many  sensa¬ 
tional  banquets  the  club  has  held  In  the 
pa.st  fifteen  years. 


Ford  to  Use  $2,400,000  to 
Establish  His  New  Paper 

No  Advertisement))  Accepted,  Is  Report, 
Until  a  Million  Circulation  Ha)) 
Been  Reached 


Dctroit,  January  8. — The  Dearborn 
lndei>endent,  Henry  Ford’s  international 
weekly,  went  upon  sale  at  five  cents  the 
copy  last  Saturday.  It  is  plain  black 
and  white  in  appearance,  eleven  by  six¬ 
teen  inches,  sixteen  p.ages,  without  ad¬ 
verti.sing.  It  is  said  advertisements  will 
not  lie  accepted  until  a  million  circula¬ 
tion  ha:)  been  reached. 

Mr.  Ford  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
if  necessiiry  he  would  spend  $100,000  a 
month  for  two  years  to  put  his  paper 
over  the  top. 

Page  three  is  "Mr.  Ford’s  own  page.” 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  Ford  gems: 

“There  are  so  many  opportunities  to 
lie  developed  no  one  need  de.spair  of  a 
chance  to  do  something  worth  while. 

“Opportunity  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
plentiful  of  all  our  treasures. 

“We  are  in  great  need  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  industry  to-day. 

“It  is  a  bad  thing  to  ’make  busines.s’ 
by  making  articles  that  serve  no  use. 

“To  waste  material  is  as  bad  as  to 
waste  food. 

"Create  so  many  useful  industries  that 
the  other  kind  will  have  no  place.” 

Mr.  Ford  takes  a  dig  at  the  absentee 
owner.  Wall  Street  ownership,  and  says 
the  only  real  interest  they  have  in  a 
bu.sine.ss  which  has  been  developed  by 
an  hone.st  man  is  to  squeeze  the  dollars 
out  of  it. 


TAKES  BACK  UNSOLD  COPIES 

Philadelphia  Press  Notifies  Dealers  It 
Will  Permit  Full  Return  by  Dealers 
Philadbu'HIA,  January  15. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  has  notified  its  dealers  that 
full  return  privileges  are  permitted.  No 
change  in  rates  has  been  made.  J.  W. 
Magers,  bu.siness  manager,  insi.sts  that 
every  care  will  be  observed  to  avoid 
wa.ste.  He  says  his  paper  is  breaking 
no  covenant  because  the  other  pub- 
li.shers  exempted  the  Press  from  ob.serv- 
ance  of  the  publishers’  agreement  that 
no  paper  would  take  back  unsold  copie.s. 
As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  other  local 
daily  expects  to  allow  returns. 


Editors  at  Winter  Picnic 
The  programme  of  the  “New  Kra  Con¬ 
vention  and  Winter  Picnic”  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Pre.ss  As.sociation 
at  Watertown  la.st  evening  and  to-day 
includes  “A  Review  of  the  Year  and 
the  Pos.sibilities  of  the  Future”  by  the 
president,  William  Manley;  “Shall  the 
Zone  Rate  Be  Continued?”  by  Charles 
M.  Redfleld.  of  the  Malone  Eveing  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  “Advertising  as  a  Com¬ 
modity,”  by  J.  W.  Munro,  advertising 
agent. 


Shuberts  Sue  Chicago  Post 
The  Shuberts  have  brought  three  suits 
for  libel  again.st  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  and  three  others  against  John  C. 
Shaffer,  publisher  of  the  Post,  the  total 
amount  a.sked  as  damages  being  $1,- 
900,000.  The  theatrical  concern  alleges 
that  its  Chicago  theatre.s,  the  Garrick 
and  the  Prince.ss,  have  been  maliciously 
reported  in  the  Post,  in  so  far  as  health 
requirements  for  theatres  are  concerned. 


The  Kan.sas  Editorial  As.sociation’s 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Topeka 
January  24  and  25.  Governor  Allen  will 
be  the  principal  guest  and  speaker. 
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CANT  BUY  OR  SELL  ADVERTISING 


But  You  Can  Deal  With  White  Space 
.  and  Market  Entrance. 

ONCE  again — advertising  is  not  a 
commodity. 

In  the  Editok  &  Pitblishek  last 
week  I  wrote,  with  emphasis,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  a  commodity,  and  yet, 
in  the  same  issue,  in  an  editorial,  my 
good  friend,  the  editor,  writes  that  "Mr. 
Huilivan  says  it  is  a  commodity,  bought 
and  sold  as  such  always.” 

Evidently  the  idea  persists  that  pub¬ 
lishers  sell  advertising.  Now,  think,  do 
they?  Again,  do  the  advertisers  buy 
.advertising?  Obviously  not.  The  one 
u.ses  advertising  to  sell  goods,  or  an 
institution,  or  to  establish  prestige  and 
good  will,  and  sends  to  the  publisher 
advertising  copy.  The  latter  prints  that 
copy.  The  advertiser  buys  white  space 
and  an  entrance  to  a  market,  and  those 
are  what  the  publisher  sells.  You  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  buy  or  sell  advertising;  it 
can’t  be  done. 

I  hate  to  keep  on  writing  and  argu¬ 
ing  about  something  .so  obvious,  or  even 
to  argue  about  these  matters  at  all 
when  there  are  so  many  more  impor¬ 
tant  matters  to  think  about;  but  it  was 
from  the  publishing  side  that  this  ill- 
begotten  deflning  of  adverti.slng  as  not 
l>eing  a  commodity  was  .started.  I 
thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  publishing  business  by  trying  to 
Induce  publishers  to  lift  their  propo.sl- 
tion  to  a  higher  plane  by  selling  en¬ 
trance  to  markets.  Can  such  a  thing 
as  this  be  imagined?  That  a  pulilisher 
should,  by  his  enterprise,  bring  together 
60,000,  100,000,  600,000  people  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  which  is  his  publication, 
and  then  fail  to  sell  a  place  in  that 
pulpit — to  an  adverti.ser — on  the  obvi¬ 
ous  a.ssurance  and  proof  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  there  to  hear,  and  that  they 
are  such  and  such  kind  of  people. 

Sell  entrance  to  markets.  No  need, 
then,  to  worry  about  technicalities  and 
the  Indigestible  chop-suey  of  the  "ad¬ 
vertising  business.”  Besides,  when  you 
.show  that  you  can  supply  a  man  with 
good,  thick,  market  beefsteak  regular¬ 
ly.  you  will  be  saved  a  lot  of  time  that 
is  now  expended  in  preparing  chop- 
suey. 


&  Co.),  secretary;  E.  I.  LaBeaume 
(Hercules  Powder  Company),  treasurer. 

Mr.  Lord  outlined  the  hi.story  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Association  of  Natlonaf  Ad- 
verti.sers,  its  past  plans  and  methods  of 
handling  its  affairs,  and  the  new  plan 
of  operation,  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
which  is  the  appointment  of  three  vice- 
pre.sldents,  each  to  have  charge  of  a 
given  section  of  the  country,  and  each 
to  be  responsible,  among  other  things, 
for  the  formation  in  his  territory  of 
A.  N.  A.  "chapters.”  It  was  his  duty, 
Mr.  Lord  said,  as  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  Philadelphia  is  located,  to  call 
the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Philadelphia  "chapter.” 

A  programme  committee  was  elected 
consisting  of  H.  L.  Whittemore  (the 
Autocar  Company),  chairman;  W.  B. 
Milnor  (E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.),  and  L.  \V.  Wheelock  (Stephen  F. 
Whitman  &  Son). 


data  that  can  be  cleared  through  the 
A.  N.  A.  organization  to  the  members 
of  the  association. 


HOLD  MONTHLY  MEETINGS 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
newly  formed  “chapter”  to  hold 
meetings  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every 
month  except  July  and  August,  and 
•some  suggestions  were  received  for  the 
subjects  to  be  covered  at  the  February 
meeting. 

As  in  all  A.  N.  A.  meetings,  discus¬ 
sion  and  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  will  be  .as  frank 
as  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
the  maximum  of  benefit  obtained  from 
exchange  of  information  and  views. 

The  companies  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Hercules  Powder  Company,  At¬ 
las  Powder  Company,  Diamond  State 
Fibre  Company,  John  B.  Stetson  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company,  and  the  Autocar  Company. 


EFFECTIVENESS  THROUGH 
LOCALIZATION 

This  year  the  A.  N.  A.  is  bringing 
about  the  organizing  of  “chapter.s” 
in  every  centre  where  A.  N.  A.  men  and 
representatives  of  other  manufacturing 
companies  can  be  gathered  together.  By 
means  of  such  bodies,  holding  meetings 
at  regular  intervals,  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  the  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  opinion,  the  advancement  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  practice  and  conduct,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  Information,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  A.  N.  A.  as  an  organization. 

The  first  A.  N.  A.  chapter  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday,  Jan¬ 
uary  3.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  .as  officers:  George  Prank  I.K)rd 
(E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.), 
president;  Mont.  H.  Wright  (John  B. 
Stetson  Company),  vice-president;  D. 
R.  Rutter  (E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

The  executive  committee  of  the  A 
N.  A.  met  at  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  CJub  on  January  2  at  6  P.  M. 
Those  present  were:  Messrs.  W.  A. 
McDermld,  president:  J.  D.  Ellsworth, 
George  Frank  Lord,  G.  B.  Sharpe, 
George  L.  Sullivan,  and  John  Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  from  his 
company  of  T.  L.  Briggs,  and  his 
consequent  resignation  from  the  board 
of  directors,  P.  L.  Thomson,  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  was  unant- 
mously  appointed  in  his  place  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
association. 

George  L.  Sullivan  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  in 
place  of  Mr.  Briggs. 


SIX  POINT  LEAGUE  DINES 
A.  N.  A.  OFFICERS  AND 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
O  OME  remarks  concerning  this  din- 
Oner  are  in  order  this  week  on  this 
page.  1  have  never  attended  a  func¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  which  was  lietter  or¬ 
ganized  and  arranged  and  at  which  there 
were  .so  much  reciprocity  and  good 
feeling  and  expression  of  common  sense. 
The  introductions  of  speakers  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hugh  Burke  were  brief  and  to  the 
point  and  well  phrased.  The  represen¬ 
tatives  themselves  showed  very  close 
interest  in  the  addresses,  and  it  was 
apparent  from  their  ready  response  to 
the  points  made  that  their  minds  were 
on  the  qui  vive. 

For  the  Six  Point  League  organiza¬ 
tion  it.self  I  have  a  fellow  feeling,  be- 
cau.se,  for  a  period  of  about  a  year 
following  my  coming  to  New  York,  1 
was  a  member  of  the  league. 

The  lot  of  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  is,  like  a  policeman’s,  not  always 
a  happy  one.  It  is  full  of  dl.sappoint- 
ments  and  exasperations.  Many  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  a  vast  amount  of  work 
for  which  they  get  no  adequate  re¬ 
muneration,  even  if  they  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  contracts  for  .some 
of  their  papers.  Their  position  is  often 
thought  to  be  an  anomalous  one,  but, 
without  doubt,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
ditlicult  for  many  advertising  agencies 
to  operate  as  well  as  they  do  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  their  costs  down, 
if  they  had  directly  to  go  after  the 
great  stores  of  information  concerning 
the  marketing  territory  that  so  many 
representatives  always  have  on  tap. 

The'  N.  A.  and  the  Six  Point 
I.K>ague  are  now  cooperating  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  produce  a  standard  list  of 
questions  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
great  deal  of  marketing  information. 
It  is  the  purpose-  of  the  A.  N.  A.  to 
encourage  similar  cooperation  to  the 
utmost,  realizing  that  that  vocation  is 
-safest  from  outside  Interference  which 
takes  steps  to  set  its  own  house  in 
order  and  to  produce  its  own  standards. 
Competition  with  leaders  is  difficult,  and 
the  leaders  are  those  who  take  the 
initiative. 


SEEK  MARKET  INFORMATION 

A  MEETING  with  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  Six  Point 
I-icague  was  held  at  the  A.  N.  A.  offices 
on  Monday,  January  13,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  ways  and  means  and 
methods  of  obtaining  information  for 
national  advertisers  about  the  markets 
reached  by  the  newspapers  represented 
in  the  Six  Point  League.  Progress  was 
made  towards  drawing  up  a  list  of 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 


your  number  who  know  how  to  sell 
your  commodity.  The  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  sale  of  newspaper  space 
particularly  are  more  delicate  and  have 
more  be.aring  on  making  the  sale  than 
the  sales  conditions  of  any  other  kind 
of  publication  space.  From  the  very 
fact  that  the  newspaper  serves  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  territory,  and  that 
the  merchant,  particularly  the  national 
advertiser,  must  know  many  things 
about  the  paper  before  he  may  intel¬ 
ligently  purchase  his  space,  not  only 
about  the  paper  but  about  the  territory 
it  serves,  character  of  the  market  it 
reaches,  kind  of  people  to  which  it 
caters,  approximately  their  average  in¬ 
come,  the  bank  clearings  as  indicating 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  a 
host  of  other  things,  should  be  at  the 
tongue's  end  of  every  newspaper  solici¬ 
tor.” 


SELLING  THE  NEWSPAPER 
MARKET 

IN  view  of  the  emphasis  which  h.ad 
been  placed  on  this  page  upon  the 
need  of  the  newspaper  publisher  to  give 
his  attention  to  selling  an  entrance  to 
a  market  in.stead  of  worrying  about  a 
multitude  of  technicalities,  it  was  most 
interesting  to  hear  the  views  of  George 
L.  Sullivan,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Company,  at  the  Six  Point 
I-x-ague  dinner,  along  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Sullivan  said: 

“You  gentlemen  are  selling  the  mo.st 
difficult  commodity  offered  to  the  hard- 
headed  business  man  to-day,  and  with¬ 
out  any  desire  to  be  supercritical,  and 
certainly  with  no  desire  to  be  at  all 
personal,  I  am  forced  to  say  to  you 
that  there  is  scarcely  16  per  cent,  of 


THIS  PUBLICATION  REACHED 
ANY  ONE  I  WANTED  TO  SELL 

The  point  made  about  the.  solicitor 
informing  himself  concerning  the 
industry  which  he  might  be  soliciting 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  my  own 
experience.  The  proprietor  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  magazine  called  upon  me  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  his  space.  My  firm 
was  manufacturing  an  extremely  light¬ 
weight  motorcycle.  It  was  a  machine 
that  could  not,  ordinarily,  be  driven 
over  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  houi,. 
It  would  be  inadvisable  to  use  it  on 
rough  and  rutty  dirt  roads.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  not  built  for  tho  speed  mer¬ 
chant,  but  for  the  professional  man, 
tho  bank  manager,  the  city  traveller 
and  the  somewhat  stidd,  substantial 
citizen  who  wanted  a  quick  and  easy 
means  of  transportation  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  equip  him.self  with  leather  ar¬ 
mor  and  install  a  crane  to  lift  his  ma¬ 
chine  in  and  out  of  his  house.  Said  the 
magazine  man: 

"Sullivan,  I  wonder  that  you  don't 
use  my  magazine.  The  motorcycle  is 
getting  very  popular  in  Canada  now, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  these  young 

‘bucks’  who  read  the - ,  who  would 

be  mighty  glad  to  know  about  this  ma¬ 
chine.  They  want  to  get  out  in  the 
open  air  and  career  over  the  country 
roads  and  generally  have  a  good  time 
with  an  article  out  of  which  they  can 
get  plenty  of  speed.”  I  had  to  reply: 

“Mr.  Brown,  you  have  described  the 
very  men  to  whom  we  don't  want  to 
.sell  this  motorcycle.  The  machine  is 
not  suited  for  the  rough  country  roads. 
It  is  not  built  for  the  young  ‘bucks’ 
who  read  your  magazine,  according  to 
your  own  statement,  and  who  will  burn 
the  insides  out  of  the  engine.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  do  what  such  men 
think  it  should  do,  and  before  it  has 
been  used  by  them  many  weeks  the  air 
will  be  full  of  curses  and  damnations, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  selling  the  motorcycle  to  the 
people  who  should  buy  it.”  He  came 
back: 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  you  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
doctors  and  other  professional  men  who 
read  our  magazine.” 

There  was  nothing  doing,  and  that 
magazine  man  went  away  sorrowful. 
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A.  B.  C.  HAS  FULLY  DEMONSTRATED 
BENEFIT  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Its  Work  Looms  Large  for  1919,  Though  1918  Showed 
Splendid  Results  and  Efficient  Progress — Aided 
Government  by  Its  Examinations 


By  Stanley  Clagub, 

Managino  Director  A.  B.  C. 

Five  years  ago  the  A.  B.  C.  was  a  hope — three  years  ago  it  was  an  experiment 
— to-day  it  is  an  established  institution. 

At  9:45  on  the  evening  of  December  31,  1918,  there  were  deposited  in  the 
Chicago  Post  Office  hundreds  of  packages  addressed  to  leading  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents  of  the  United  States.  These  packages  contained  the  eleven 
hundred  and  ninth  audit  made  by  the  bureau  during  the  year  1918. 

Released  92  Audits  a  Month  in  1918 


To  get  the  slgniflcance  of  this  it  should 
be  understood  that  there  has  been  re¬ 
leased  an  average  of  more  than  ninety- 
two  audits  per  month  for  the  year  1918 
— or  nearly  eighty  audits  in  excess  of 
membership  requirements. 

During  the  year  1918  more  than  5,000,- 
000  pages  of  circulation  data  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  bureau 
among  advertisers,  agents  and  publish¬ 
ers.  These  data  were  used  directly  by 
nearly  200  leading  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  and  indirectly  by  more 
than  3,000  clients  of  advertising  agents. 
More  than  80  per  cent,  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  was  Influenced  by  the  reports  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Bureau  and  War  Industries  Board 

Before  proceeding  to  outline  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  bureau’s  future  develop¬ 
ment,  a  word  should  be  said  in  regard 
to  its  activities  in  connection  with  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

While  this  work  cost  the  bureau  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  dollars,  it  opened  up 
avenues  of  thought  which  should  be  of 
considerable  direct  benefit  in  the  future. 

Investigations  were  made  by  our 
auditors,  not  only  in  a  number  of  metro¬ 
politan  cities,  but  in  small  towns,  and 
the  attention  of  publishers  has  been 
brought,  as  it  has  never  been  brought 
before,  to  the  evil  of  waste. 

In  a  metropolitan  city  there  are  three 
papers — morning,  evening  and  Sunday — 
owned  by  one  corporation.  Our  investi¬ 
gations  on  these  papers  established  the 
following: 


An  analysis  of  this  statement  will 
show  that  it  is  pos.sible  on  these  pub¬ 
lications  to  effect  a  saving  of  $150,000  a 
year  in  paper  alone.  The  figures  have 
been  gone  over  with  the  circulation 
managers  of  the  papers  and  they  agreed 
that  if  is  practical  to  keep  the  waste 
down  as  low  as  the  September  percent¬ 
age. 

In  an  investigation  of  sixteen  papers 
the  average  waste  in  June  was  7.83  per 
cent.  If  this  percentage  of  waste  had 
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1 

Stanley  Clague 


June,  1918 — Morning  Paper 

Net  paid  circulation .  7,853,615 

Unsold  .  1,060,518 

Perfect  print  . 8,914,133 


June,  1918 — Sun.  Paper 
3,686,991 

11.90%  139,329  3.64% 

3,826,320 


September,  1918 — Morning  Paper  Sept.,  1918 — Sun.  Paper 


Net  paid  circulation .  7,680,767  3,719,346 

Unsold  .  166,388  2.127o  72,224  1.90% 

Perfect  print .  7,847,155  3,791,570 

Comparative  saving  of  Comparative  saving  of 

waste  copies  .  9.78%  waste  copies. .  1.74% 


Pounds  used  June,  1918,  daily  < 


2,889,291 

9.78% 


282,573  @$2.25  $6,.355.89 

Pounds  used  June,  1918,  Sunday .  4,333,308 

1.74% 


75,400  @  2.25  1,696.50 


Ix>ss  for  June,  1918,  daily  and  Sunday .  $8,054.39 

EVENING  PAPER 

June,  1918: 

Net  paid  circulation .  16,775,505 

Copies  printed  but  not  sold .  1,056,951  5.93% 


Perfect  copies  printed .  17,832,456 

September,  1918: 

Net  paid  circulation .  15,784,594 

Unsold  .  235.962  1.47% 


Perfect  print .  16,020,556 

Comparative  saving  of  waste  copies .  4.46% 

Pounds  of  paper  used  in  June,  1918 .  5,469,017 

4.46% 


Pounds  of  unnecessary  waste .  243,918 

$2.25 


Loss  for  June,  1918 . : .  $5,488.15 


prevailed  throughout  the  year  it  would 
have  meant  a  total  loss  of  $2,538,250. 
In  these  .same  papers  for  the  month  of 
October  the  waste  was  reduced  to  2.27 
per  cent,  representing  a  money  waste 
of  $737,750,  or  a  yearly  saving  in  these 
papers  alone  of  $1,800,500.  If  the  cost 
of  production,  delivery,  overhead,  etc., 
is  added  to  this  amount  it  would  show  a 
more  startling  figure. 

It  was  very  generally  conceded  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  a  waste  greater 
than  2  or  2.25  per  cent 
Endeavors  of  publishers  to  place  these 
reforms  in  operation  should  meet  with 
tlie  heartiest  endorsement  of  national 
and  local  advertisers. 

Future  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

While  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
bureau  have  cause  for  gratification  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  organization 
and  realize  that  it  is  an  established  in¬ 
stitution,  they  also  are  fully  conscious 
that  during  the  coming  year  it  can  be 
of  still  greater  service  to  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies  and  publishers. 
Much  is  still  to  be  done  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  larger  ideals,  which  the 
bureau’s  management  must  constantly 
keep  in  mind. 

Charges  of  using  “the  big  stick’’  have 
been  made  against  members  of  tiie 
bureau,  but,  after  all,  what  the  "big 
stick”  really  means  is  the  yard  stick. 
If  advertisers  insist  upon  a  method  of 
circulation  measurement,  thereby  plac¬ 
ing  circulation  on  the  same  commodity 
basis  as  any  other  product  used  In 
business,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
legitimate  criticism  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  felt  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  the  article  which  they  de¬ 
sire  to  sell  to  this  analysis. 

To-day  the  bureau  has  within  its 
membership  the  cream  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  in  newspapers, 
magazine.s,  farm  papers  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  publications.  In  the  newspaper 
field,  however,  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  there  are  a  few  influential  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  not  yet  seen  the  light. 
Some  of  these  publications  are  abso¬ 
lutely  beyond  question.  They  arc  few 
in  number  and  could  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  claims  for  circulations  made  by 
some  of  these  publishers  are  just  as 
worthy  of  acceptance  aS  claims  made  by 
any  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.  The  point 
they  have  failed  to  realize  at  present  Is 
that  by  withholding  their  support  from 
the  bureau  they  are  encouraging  others 
who  are  not  as  worthy  of  confidence  as 
they  are  to  hide  behind  their  skirts. 

Shows  the  Rule 

The  above  publishers  are  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  rule  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  which  represent  the  cir¬ 
culation  now  being  verified  by  the 
bureau: 

All  Dhily  Papers: 

Total  circulation . 28,808,041 

A.  B.  C.  members  have  20,196,182  70% 
Dally  Papers  with  10,000  or  more: 

Total  circulation  _  22,603,168 

A.  B.  C.  members  have  18,783,705  83% 
Daily  Papers  with  100,000  or  more: 

Total  circulation  _  10,968,972 

A.  B.  C.  members  have  9,440,973  86% 

CANADIAN  PAPERS 

All  Daily  Papers: 

Total  circulation  ....  1,846,757 
A.  B.  C.  members....  1,548.316  83% 
Daily  Papers  with  10,000  or  more: 

Total  circulation  ....  1,600,518 
A.  B.  C.  members.,,.  1,447,367  90% 
Daily  Papers  with  more  than  50,000: 
Total  circulation  ....  741,560 

A.  B.  C.  members....  741,560  100% 


In  other  words,  almost  any  advertiser 
to-day  can  confine  his  appropriation  to 
the  publications  which  submit  to  veri¬ 
fication  of  their  circulations  and  sacrifice 
the  use  of  the  few  good  publications 
not  members  of  the  bureau  in  order  that 
the  whole  cause  of  circulation  verifica¬ 
tion  may  be  advanced. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  work 
of  the  bureau  recently  stated  that  if  the 
total  volume  of  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  purchased  in  this  country  per 
year  is  correctly  stated  as  $300,000,000, 
a  saving  of  5  per  cent  through  the 
placing  of  circulation  on  a  comjnodity 
basis  would  mean  a  saving  of  $15,000,- 
000  to  the  business  world. 

A  few  of  the  publishers  who  are  not 
yet  cooperating  with  the  bureau  insist 
that  Government  statements  provide 
sufficient  information  on  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  space.  This  theory  has  been  dis¬ 
proved  so  often  that  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  to  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Government  figures  are  not  only 
inadequate,  but  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  power  to  Investigate,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  safe  guide. 

For  Instance,  an  advertiser  who  de¬ 
sires  to  use  weekly  issues  can  secure 
only  a  seven-day  average  from  these 
figures.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  city,  suburban,  country  or 
mail;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  methods 
employed  in  securing  the  circulation; 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  territory  the 
publication  covers;  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  arrears  or  the  many  other 
valuable  features  which  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  reports  very  distinctly  and 
clearly  bring  out. 

But  over  and  beyond  this,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  pub 
li.shers  either  conscientiously  miscon¬ 
strue  the  intention  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  figures  required  or  deliberately 
attempt  to  evade  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  looms  large 
for  the  year  1919.  These  larger  results 
can  be  secured,  however,  only  by  the 
close  cooperation  of  the  advertiser,  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  and  publisher  members. 
It  is  a  cooperative  institution,  working 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Primarily  founded  to  serve  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  it  has  demonstrated  that  a  great 
part  of  its  service  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  publisher.  Dozens  of  cases  could  be 
cited  where  the  publisher  has  volun¬ 
tarily  a.sserted  that  his  yearly  dues  for 
many  years  to  come  have  been  paid  by 
the  saving  effected  through  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  bureau. 

It  is  this  character  of  work  which  we 
hope  to  emphasize  and  develop  in  the 
future.  ’ 


START  LEGISLATIVE  BUREAU 


St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Papers  Will 
Cover  Lawmakers  Jointly 

The  Northwest  News  Bureau,  of  St. 
Paul,  which  covers  the  Northwest  for 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
and  the  Journal  and  Tribune,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  has  organized  a  legislative 
bureau  to  leke  care  of  the  biennial  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Minne.sota  Legislature.  W. 
T.  Bell  is  in  charge. 

The  men  with  him  are:  H.  P.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  formerly  with  the  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader,  who  will  cover  the 
House;  Robert  C.  Emory,  who  will  take 
care  of  the  Senate,  and  Willmer  Jen¬ 
nings  of  the  St.  Paul  office  of  the 
Northw'est  News  Bureau.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  work  is  under  the  supervision  of 
R.  L.  Tennis,  manager  of  the  North¬ 
west  News  Bureau.  C.  J.  Zahradka 
has  been  added  to  the  St.  Paul  office 
of  the  bureau. 
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PLENTY  OF  SPACE  FOR  CARTOONS 
IN  1919,  SAYS  BRINKERHOFF 

Has  Broken  Himself  of  the  Vice  of  Singing — A  "Pretty 
Good  Scout”  as  His  "Friend”  Depicts  Him  Here, 

With  a  Perhaps  Parisan  Education 


By  Fred  C.  Kelly, 

Who  Sometimes  Poses  as  a  Friend  to  “Brink.” 

ROBKKT  M.  BRINKKBHOFF’S  first  l)id  for  fame  was  in  connection  with 
the  .subject  of  mathematics  as  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  got  the  lowest  mark  in  mathematics  that  his  teachers 
had  ever  heard  of,  and  even  to  this  day  his  grades  are  bogey  for  the  arithmetic 
and  algebra  course's  in  Toledo  and  envirpn.s. 

Teachers  pointed  him  out  on  the  street  as  the  boy  who  had  reached  tlic 
lowe.st  known  depths  of  mathematical  incompetence,  and  gayly  predicted  that 
there  was  no  telling  how  little  he  would  amount  to  when  he  grew  up.  But 
little  cared  young  Kol)ert.  In  fact  he  had  such  a<'ant  Interest  in  mathematics 
that  he  took  a  great  deal  of  quiet  pride  in  the  things  he  did  not  know  about  it. 
He  boldly  said  to  the  world  substantially  this:  “(iet  somebody  else  to  do  your 
sums  and  solve  your  hare  and  hounds  problems!” 


Sought  Some  Useless  Occupation 


At  the  age  of  seventeen,  on  finishing 
high  school,  Brink  abandoned  all  idea 
of  bec-oming  educated  and  cast  about  for 
something  to  do  which  should  be  com* 
paratively  useless  and  to  his  liking.  He 
didn’t  know  whether  to  be  a  singer  or 
a  sketch  artist.  Tho.se^  of  his  friends 
who  had  heard  him  sing  assured  him 
that  his  talents  probably  lay  in  the  di- 
rectlon  of  drawing  picture.s.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  who  had  .seen  his 


drawings  were  almost  equally  certain 
that  perhaps  he  might  have  a  greater 
future  as  a  singer. 

In  order  to  play  the  thing  prudently 
and  with  fafety,  he  finally  determined 
both  to  sing  and  to  draw.  He  took  a 
Job  as  a  cartoonist  on  the  Toledo  Bee 
and  also  did  odd  jobs  of  church  choir 
soloing.  Not  only  did  he  .sing  in  choirs 
but  he  sang  tenor.  Indeed  he  was  a 
blond  tenor.  The  habit  clung  to  him 
for  many  years. 

For  a  time  ho  would  buck  up  and 
convince  hi.-,  friends  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  in  hand  and  could  do  singing  or 
let  it  alone.  Hut  there  were  several 
j>erlods  of  weakne.ss  when  he  drifted 
back  to  the  old  life.  Several  times  he 
moved  froin  one  city  to  another  in  the 
bojH;  that  a  change  of  environment 
might  do  .some  good;  but  .sometimes  he 
wouldn’t  be  in  a  city  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  fell  In  with  a.'wociates  who 
would  make  him  forget  his  good  reso¬ 
lutions  and  drag  him  into  his  former 
habits.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
Brink  not  only  doesn’t  sing  in  any 
choir,  but  i-arely  sings  at  all,  except 
occasionally  while  shaving  of  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  even  then  In  a  low  subdued 
tone  that  really  harms  no  one. 

Reverting  now  to  his  pictorial  career, 
Brink  voluntarily  quit  his  Job  on  the 


Toledo  Bee  and  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  studied  art  at  some  school 
that  I  have  now  forgot  the  name  of. 
He  also  studied  at  one  time  in  Paris. 
At  any  rate,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  to¬ 
day  he  has  a  French  accent  and  a  kind 
of  Parisian  savoir  faire  which  wins  the 
confidence  of  head-waiters  in  many  of 
the  more  exclu.sive  re.staurants.  After 
ids  art  course  in  New  York,  or  wher¬ 
ever  it  was,  he  returned  to  Toledo,  this 
time  to  the  Blade,  now  edited  by  Grove 


Patterson,  famous  Oberlln  College  ora¬ 
tor,  who,  1  owever,  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  this  .story,  which  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  devoted  .solely  to  the  life 
and  works  of  Brlnkerhoff. 

The  Cleveland  Ijcader  people  noticed 
that  Brink  drew  excellent  cartoons  for 
the  Blade,  and  they  hired  him.  From 
Cleveland  he  went  to  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  Any  thoughtful  student  of  the 
career  of  Brlnkerhoff  must  have  sur¬ 
mised,  before  reading  even  this  far, 
that  our  hero  was  destined  to  move  to 
New  York  and  there  become  recognized 
as  a  real  arti.st.  He  has  been  cartoon- 
i.st  for  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
though  he  quit  as  soon  as  he  observed 
that  he  was  expected  to  draw  the  Kai.ser 
as  a  sweet,  whole.some,  lovely  fellow. 

Does  Magazine  Pictures,  Too 

Brink’s  best  work  in  recent  years 
has  l)een  am  illustrator  of  stories  In 
practically  all  the  loading  magazines. 
Already  he  is  a  topnotch  illu.strator,  and 
his  .stuff  gets  better  and  better.  The 
reason  It  keeps  improving  is  because 
he  has  no  prejudice  again.st  devoting 
much  earne.st  thought  and  effort  to 
whatever  l  e  is  doing.  Right  after 
breakfast  every  morning,  by  ^the  way, 
Brlnkerhoff  sits  down,  with  a  briar  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  draws  a  comic  strip 
of  adventures  of  Little  Mary  Mixup. 


The  Evening  World  pays  him  a  large 
sum  for  doing  this,  and  the  pictures  de¬ 
light  the  children  in  fifty  different  cities. 

This  little  character,  Mary  Mixup, 
who  prances  over  the  comic  pages  of 
many  newspaper.s,  is  always  drawn  in 
a  dress  of  di.stinctive  design.  An  enter¬ 
prising  dress  concern  thought  that  all 
the  little  girls  in  the  country  would 
look  well  in  a  dre.ss  like  Mary  Mixup’.s. 
The  Little  Mary  Mixup  dre.ss  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  and  they  are  being  .sold  l)y  thou- 
.sjuids. 

Brink  also  modeled  a  .Mary  Mixup 
doll  which  will  .soon  1h-  out.  'I'o  judge 
from  the  kiddies’  letters  that  find  their 
way  to  the  Evening  World  olliee,  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  little  girls  will  soon  Ix' 
the  pmud  (’Wners  of  dolls  just  like  the 
little  gii'l  in  the  ‘‘Funnie.s.” 

Brinkerlioff’s  greatest  pa.s.sion  is  for 
witne.ssing  or  knowing  about  prize 
tight. s.  He  himself  is  large,  able-bodied 
and  a  good  boxer,  though  his  face  sug- 
ge.sts  something  between  a  cherub  and 
a  bartender.  He  could  have  l)een  a 
wonderful  traffic  cop.  His  hair  looks  as 


c.  Kift.L','  ihTcXvicw^ 


if  he  might  put  it  up  every  night  in 
crimp.s,  but  it  really  grow's  th.at  way. 

Though  married  and  domestic,  .and 
rather  respectable.  Brink  is  a  good  In¬ 
dian,  knowing  all  the  pa.sswords  and 
teepee  sign.®.  Ho  would  up.set  a  fash¬ 
ionable  dinner  table  to  get  .at  anylsxly 
who  even  hinted  anything  against  one 
of  his  friend.s,  but  is  .so  good  humored 
that  he  wotdd  not  give  a  second  thought 
to  an  enemy  if  he  ever  had  on-'.  His 
main  aversion  is  the  country  or  the 
suburbs,  and  his  chief  vice  is  hunting 
up  new  places  to  eat  spaghetti.  When 
he  has  nothing  ekse  to  do  he  likes  to 
meet  sm.all  groups  of  persons  on  a 
basis  of  amity  and  conversation.  Form- 
.al  gatherings  or  games  of  canls  woiild 
bore  him  nearly  to  death.  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  worth  knowing.  Bob  Brinkerhoff 
is  all  right. 


CANT  BRIBE  U.  S.  NEWSPAPERS 


Louis  Wiley  Says  It  Cost  Germany 
12,000,000  to  Find  Out 
The  loyalty  of  American  newspapers 
to  their  country  was  the  theme  of  .an 
addre.ss  by  Louis  Wiley,  biisine.ss  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times  la.st  Sun¬ 
day  before  the  Bronx  Public  Forum. 
Mr.  Wiley  said: 

"Out  of  $35,000,000,  the  chief  of 
the  llnited  States  .secret  .si-rvice  h.as 
le.stitied  lint  about  $2.000.(»00  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  an  effort  to  bribe,  influence 
or  buy  the  support  of  the  .\merican 
pre.s.s.  How'  great  ,'i  failure  re.sidted  all 
the  world  know.s,  so  far  ils  .VmerU’an 
newsfxipers  are  eonc<‘rned.  Such  an 
effort,  involving  the  loyally  of  the 
.Xmerican  pres.s,  at  any  time  will  ut¬ 
terly  fail.” 

Franris  Recovering  Nicely 
David  R.  Franci.s,  chief  owner  of  the 
St.  IjOuIs  ftopublic  and  Ambassador  to 
Russia  is  recovering  sati.sfactorily  from 
the  operation  he  rogcntly  underwent  in 
London. 


W.  C.  JARNAGIN  HEADS 
THE  DES  MOINES 
PRESS  CLUB 


W.  C.  Jarnaoix 


W.  r.  Jarnagin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  ^Moines  Capital,  was  elected 
president  of  the  I’ress  Club  of  Des 
.Moines  at  the  annual  meeting.  W.  E. 
Biittenfield,  editor  of  the  News,  and 
Robert  A.  Wright,  city  editor  of  the 
Itegi.ster,  were  chosen  vice-presidents. 
Ralph  Fa.xon  of  the  Pre.ss  Club  Bureau 
of  the  Ch.amber  of  Commerce  was  elect- 
<'d  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  be 
composed  of  I.Ieut.-Col.  Frank  Lyman, 
foi-merly  low.i  correspondent  for  the 
I'nited  Pre.ss;  Dante  Pierce  of  the 
Homestead;  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Farmer;  George  Miircellus  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  F.'irming;  Carl  Proper  of  the 
People’s  Popular  Monthly.  An  active 
programme  for  the  year  has  been 
pi  .limed. 


START  LABOR  PAPER  IN  CHICAGO 

New  Political  Organ  Takes  to  Task 
“Wealth-Controlled”  Dailies 
'I'he,  new  Independent  I.abor  I’arty, 
backed  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
laibor,  has  .started  a  sixteen-page  new.s- 
Iiaper  called  The  New  .Majority,  which 
will  hereafter  act  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  party.  According  to  E.  N.  Nockels, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation,  the 
paper  will  be  Issued  daily  In.stead  of 
weekly  "as  .soon  as  we  get  our  paid 
suhscriidion  list  up  to  50,000.” 

In  its  opening  editorial  The  New 
Majority  takes  upon  it.self  to  a.ssume 
“the  ta.sk  that  should  be  performed  by 
the  great  ncwsp.-ipers  that  have  be¬ 
trayed  the  City  of  Chicago.”  accusing 
them  of  being  “.subsidized  by  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  advertising  given 
them  by  food  trust.s.  State  .street  stores, 
ti'Iephone.  gas  and  electric  companies, 
and  other  prollteering  ami  franchise- 
.seeking  corporations  .  .  .  which  fat¬ 

ten  on  special  privileges.” 

'riiere  is  Ji  “labor”  daily  in  Chicago 
called  the  Evening  SfMiali.st. 

Gliirago  Has  New  Jewish  Daily 
'rho  initi.al  Issue  of  the  .Jewish  Daily 
Forward  as  a  Chicago  daily  newspaper 
was  celebrated  by  a  mass  meeting  held 
in  the  Coliseum.  The  first  papers  to  be 
sold  were  taken  direct  to  the  hall  and 
the  entire  proceeds  were  donat.'d  to 
Jewish  war  sufferers. 


What  Brinkekhofp  Thinks  or  the  Pbobpbct. 


Editor  ^  Publisher  for  January  18, 1919 


PROMISES  TO  SPEED  UP  DELIVERY 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILIES 


^ript;  c.  M  schofleid,  worce^er  A. P.  Nominatinff  Committee 

(Mans.)  Gazette:  directors  for  two  ~ 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILIES  Median,  so  in  Chicago 

- - -  (Mass.)  Republican;  director  for  one  .  . 

rifitpnrlpnt  Reisintr  of  Railway  P  O  Service  Outlines  Chapman,  Providence  (R.  I.)  » “‘■“"‘■y  in  ^•rertorate  (paused  by  With- 

8  ^  y  ^  Tribune,  and  Seth  J.  Moore,  Lewiston  drawal  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  - 

Plan  Before  Circulation  Managers  in  Convention  for  (Me.)  journal.  Where  to  Send  Suggestions 

Giving  Papers  Right  of  Way  Hereafter  CIRCULATION  NOTES  Nominating  committee  of  the 

- -  H  S  Blake  circulation  m-n  •'  Associated  Press  will  meet  at  the  Con- 

NKW  plan  for  the  .speedy  delivery  of  Eastern  newspaper  mail  which  will  ^,,<5  ’  gj]  Paui*^’ pTo^neer  Dis-  Hotel,  Chicago,  January  30,  at  11 


Superintendent  Reising  of  Railway  P.  O.  Service  Outlines  chapman.  Providence  (R.  i.) 

r  ^  ^  ^  ^  •  r  Tribune,  and  Seth  J.  Moore,  Lewiston 

Plan  Before  Circulation  Managers  in  Convention  for  (Me.)  journal. 

Giving  Papers  Right  of  Way  Hereafter  rinnii  ation  nnwa 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


soon  be  put  in  effect  was  outlined  by  C^hrlstopher  Reising,  superintendent  resigned  to  take  charge  of 

of  New  England  railway  mail  service,  at  the  semi-annual  convention  of  circulation  department  for  the  Kan- 
the  New  England  Circulation  Managers’  Association  at  the  City  Club  in  Boston  journal.  Mr.  Blake  was  form- 

last  M  ednesday.  erjy  with  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 

The  retiring  pre.sident  of  the  association.  George  H.  Reynolds,  bad  prevailed  Tribune,  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  the 
upon  Mr.  Reising  to  come  to  the  meeting  and  listen  to  the  tale  of  delayed  g^  Louis  Dispatch. 

mails  and  lack  of  cooperation  with  local  postma.sters  and  officials  at  Wa.shington.  naioh  Keamaji  former  rfrciilation 


ails  and  iacK  or  cooperation  wun  local  posima.siers  ana  omciais  ai  >va.snington.  Ralph  Seaman,  former  circulation  AiAaiAui^.A  A.A,sy,ai.cii, 

Frttlains  Hou)  Scrticc  Will  Be  Accelerated  manager  for  the  Farmer’s  Dispatch,  St.  Clark,  Hartford  Courant,  Clarh 

Lxplams  How  :^erme  Will  t5e  Accelerated.  Howeii,  Atlanta  constitution;  v.  s 

Mr.  Reising  sat  calmly  by  while  the  on  the  subject  of  ”Best  Ways  to  Boost  ,3  Moines  with  his  parents.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee;  Eibert  H 

le  was  told  and  then  came  to  the  Out-of-Town  Newsdealers’  Sales,”  it  The  genial  K.  C.  B..  who  writes  Ye  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A.  M.,  to  prepare  nominations  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
pre.sented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  in  New  York  on  April  22. 

■  The  directors  whose  terms  will  expire 
in  April  by  limitation  are:  Charles  A. 
Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch;  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford  Courant;  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  V.  S. 


tale  was  told  and  then  came  to  the  Out-of-Town  Newsdealers’  Sales,”  it  The  genial  K.  C.  B..  who  writes  Ye  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

re.scue  with  the  be.st  plan,  it  was  agreed,  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  Towne  Go.ssip  for  the  New  York  Amer-  There  is  also  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
that  has  yet  been  presented  to  daily  the  case  of  small  or  even  fairly  large  withdrawal  of  Oswald  Garrlison  Villard, 

newspapers  for  insuring  first-class  papers,  out-of-town  or  suburban  news  conjunction  with  Charles  Dillingham,  Evening  Post,  whose  term 

handling  of  daily  newspapers  for  out-of-  mu.st  be  supplied  and  printed  in  at  least  ^o  more  than  three  thousand  poor  chll-  have  expired  in  1921. 

town  subscribers.  The  plan  is  to  mark  one  edition  of  the  paper;  that  no  paper,  York  city  at  Hippodrome  members  of  the  Nominating  Com- 

liefore  the  name  of  the  town  on  each  except  that  of  a  large  city,  could  hope  performances  of  ’’Everything.”  This  to  whom  members  are  requested 

laliel  a  .star,  or  a.steri.sk,  to  indicate  that  to  succeed  a.s  a  general  newspaper  if  it  ^.^3  annual  occasion  of  the  ®®"‘^  suggestions  are:  W.  J. 

the  wrapper  or  bundle  contains  dally  disregarded  the  .small-town  interests.  youthful  guests  this  year  P^ttison,  Scranton  (Pa)  Republican; 

newspapers  and  must  have  immediate  Appointment  in  nearby  towns  of  the  go  numerous  as  to  make  two  free  Hape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
handling.  of  agent.s,  “backing  them  up  performances  necessar>-.  lican;  F.  G.  Bell,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn- 

When  the  publishers  are  ready  to  with  the  news,”  the  help  of  a  con-  i>aily  Eastern  Argus,  at  Port-  News;  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Nashville 

send  out  their  papers  with  this  new  .scientious  travelling  man  or  canvasser,  ^  jj.^3  guhscribers  <Tenn.)  Banner;  P.  E.  Burton.  Joplin 

mark,  every  jio.stmaster.  transfer  clerk,  and  the  .supplying  of  the  right  kind  of  families  have  taken  It  for  sixty,  >  News-Herald;  C.  K.  Blandln,  St. 

train  hand,  and  handler  of  mails  in  New  literature  and  samples  to  impress  the  seventy,  or  eighty  year.s,  but  recently  (^inn.)  TMspatch;  I.  N.  Stevens, 


ing  News;  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  P.  E.  Burton,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  News-Herald;  C.  K.  Blandln.  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  IMspatch;  I.  N.  Stevens, 


England  will  receive  imperative  Instruc-  people  with  the  merits  of  a  paper  were  j^g  force  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  secretary. 


tions  from  Mr.  Rei.sing’s  office  to  “look  recommended. 


for  the  stars”  before  the  names  of  the 
towns  and  to  realize  that  news  is  of  a 
“peri.shable”  nature  and  should  have 
prompt  handling  to  the  exclusion,  if 
need  lie,  in  hurried  transfers  from  train 


Would  Abolish  Exchange  Plan 
L.  M.  Hammond,  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  read  an  Interesting  paper  on  “The 
Use  of  Advertising  Space  in  Smaller 


Sylvanus  Higgins,  of  Chebeague  Island, 

entered  the  counting  room  to  make  a  GR.ANT  SUCCEEDS  TREVIRANUS 

payment  and  announced  that  the  Argus  - 

had  been  in  the  Higgins  family  for  116  Milwaukee  Journal's  Business  and  Ad 


n®®-  ,  ,1.1  Dailies  and  Country  Weeklies  by  C?lty  r>  ti 

to  train,  of  parcel  post  package.s,  monthly  „  „  culation  manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee, 

publications,  and  periodicals  of  little  ,  .  .  _ia  ,*  u  ..  a  similar  po.sition  with  the 

piiniuuiioii-s  niivA  I  ,j,jj  J  whatever  merit  it  had  pos-  a  c.  ai 

news  v.alue  ,  -  .  .  I>aily  btockman-Journal,  at  South 

'  .ses.sed  for  papers  availing  themselves  of 

No  newspaper  ® _  the  privilege  of  exchanging  papers  for  ^  . 


>'®ars.  Manager  Becomes  Its  Publisher 

Dwight  Williams,  for  many  years  clr-  t  c  ai.  a  aa. 

,  ,  AA.  ^  A-  ^  Harry  J.  Grant,  for  the  past  three 

culation  manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  1  _a!  • 

A,  A  ,  ...  .A.  A.-  A._  yoars  business  and  a<lverti.sing  manager 

has  taken  a  similar  po.sition  with  the  t  a  a. 

,A  tsA  u  T  I  A  c  Ai  ^"®  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been 


<if  this  special  marking  except  with  the  interrupted,  he  recalled, 

approval  of  the  railway  mail  serv  ce,  critical  situation  developed  In 


^  ®  A  J  A.  *  *  ,1  1  The  Croix  de  Guerre  has  been  award- 

si^ce,  was  nterrupt^,  he  recalled.  formerly  on  the 


over  which  Mr.  Reising  presides  n  ew  matter  of  print  paper  supply, 

England.  The  general  feeling  of  the  m< 

Circulation  men  in  other  parts  of  the  that  all  exchange  plans  ough 

country  will  be  able  to  learn  of  the  abolished,  and  if  any  campaigns  were 
progress  of  the  experiment  from  Mr.  renewed  the  subscriptions  of  the  rural 


..  -  ,  0.1  oouiii  eijosen  publisher  to  succeed  B.  C.  Tre- 

Omaha.  .  ,  , 

mi.  rA  I  .A  ^  ...  ,  viranus,  who  is  now  general  manager 

The  Croix  de  Guerre  has  been  award-  ha  s  n  _i  a  m  ... 

A  T1  OJ  n  V  .»  A  AA.  ^''®  Hes  Moines  Regi.ster-Tribune. 

ed  to  David  ^hen  formerly  on  the  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Journal 
delivery  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  ^.^3  vice-president  of  O’Mara 


ti  j  a_  •  .»  »  .•  — ^  vi.  a_.rjTia.ia. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  members  j  *  rescue  is  cap  n  r<w  g.  Orm.sbee.  Ea.stern  repre.sentatlves  of 

os  that  all  exchange  plans  ought  to  be  ^por^t*  "" 

lolished,  and  if  any  campaigns  were  Ijconard  ’f.  Boyer,  who  was  formerly 

newed  the  subscriptions  of  the  rural  .  s  ei  o  c  .  circulation  manager  of  the  Journal  and 


Reynolds,  whose  address  is  New  Bedford,  papers  ought  to  be  paid  for,  and  adver-  New.s  Pre.ss,  runs  in  each  niore  recently  circulation  manager  of 

xinc=  Air  fmm  H.  M.  aVTieeler.  of  the  _ . _ ....  ai..  „.a.. _ _  ®aR‘ons  masthead  a  complete  de-  a-.aaaia„i  - - -  „„„.„a 


Ma.ss..  or  from  H.  M.  Wlieeler,  of  the  tjgjng  placed  by  the  city  papers  should 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  the  new  pre.sl-  qjj  cash  ba.sis. 


J  A  e  Av.n  oc,<iAAA.iaiinn  county  Circulation,  and  reenforces  that 

dent  of  the  a.ssoclation.  ..„p^  to  Check  the  Drop  in  After-  graphically  by  a  small  col«mn-wide  map 

Alsiut  twenty  members  of  ‘h®  War  Orculatlon”  was  discussed  at  con-  ^„t.  the  special  shading  on  which  11- 

tion  attended  the  convention,  ^e  many  giderable  length.  It  was  pretty  gen-  ,pgtrales  the  News-Pre.ss  distribution  at 
topics  up  for  dl.scus.sion  making  the  erally  conceded  that  circulations  had  ^  plance 

day  a  ®"®^  Th®  ^ssion  l^ted  fallen  somewhat  from  the  unusual  high  sergeant  George  James,  formerly  of 

from  10  until  5:30  o  clock,  there  being  water  mark  created  by  the  war.  Rr^w^wivn  Vacria'o  niT-aniofian 


AVA.A^..  o  ,1  uainpicie  «e-  jj^e  Des  Moines  Capital,  becomes  a.s.slst- 

tailed  sworn  statement  of  city  and  „  a  i  •  .  ^  .  _ _ 

A  ,  A.  husine.ss  manager,  and  S.  A.  Web- 


a  glance. 

Sergeant  George  James,  formerly  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  circulation  de- 


only  a  brief  lull  in  the  proceedings  for  jt  ^as  agreed  that  clrculaUon  man-  partment.  has  l^n  cited  for  braver^ 
luncheon,  which  was  served  at  the  meet-  agers  every-where  now  find  them.selves  ^y  the  commander  of  the  Seventy- 


ster,  who  has  been  a.ssi.stant  advertl.sing 
manager  of  the  Journal  for  the  pa.st 
year,  becomes  its  advertising  manager. 
.John  Keating,  who  was  formerly  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Journal  composing  room, 
will  bo  mechanical  superintendent  here¬ 
after. 


Points  Out  Benefits  of  CoHiperation  "®'^®r  wiore,  mere  must  oe 

AA  ir  ..  1 1  A.I.  ,AAQa  exact  and  thorough  cooperation  between 

George  H.  Reynolds,  chairman,  read  ® 


up  against  a  knotty  problem,  and  that  geventh  Division.  He  is  with  Company 
now,  if  never  before,  there  must  be  j  3ogth  Infantry 


venth  Division.  He  is  with  Ckimpany  Public  Ledger  Dines  Goldsmith 
306th  Infantry.  George  F.  Gold.smith,  advertising  man- 

.\.  A.  Blandin  is  city  circulator  of  the  t’'®  Philadelphia  Public  lAcdger 


a  paper  in  which  he  sketched  the  *’'®  department  of  sales  and  the  edi-  Ligpatch-Pioneer  Press,  sue-  <h®  H'®ning  Public  Ledger,  was  the 


progress  of  the  association’s  work  since 
the  la.st  meeting,  and  announced  that. 


torial  department,  that  new  features, 
new  lines  of  Interest  must  be  developed. 


cceding  Roy  W.  Wohlford,  who  has 
gone  with  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner. 


guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  Curtis 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Wedne.sday  even- 


although  he  wa.s  about  to  step  down  everything  possible  should  be  done  Ualph  Pryne,  efficiency  and  promo-  'ag  in  recognition  of  his  thirty-.seven 

from  the  office  of  prg.sident  to  make  nialntaln  the  Intcre.st  of  the  readers  n^^n  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-  y®!ir.s’  service  with  the  Public  lAedger 

room  for  the  incoming  officer  to  be  ‘^e  world-war  period.  Pioneer  Prcs.s,  is  acting  as  head  of  the  Company.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  pre.sl- 

selected  at  the  meeting,  he  would  al-  Circulators  Aid  in  Team-Work  circulation  department.  H.  S.  Blake,  dent  of  the  Public  Ledger  Company,  the 

ways  be  available,  he  hoped,  and  his  y  j  ou,n,hv  of  the  Boston  Tran-  *^®"®  the  Kan-  host,  presented  to  Mr.  Gold.smith  a 

riAArfre  would  he  to  heln  in  every  way  _ .1.  '  _a._a_._1.,  ai. _ v _ .aau  -  sas  City  Journal.  stickpin  set  with  a  sapphire  and  dla- 


selected  at  the  meeting,  he  would  al¬ 
ways  be  available,  he  hoped,  and  his 


Circulators  Aid  in  Team-Work 
T.  J.  Qulmby,  of  the  Boston  Tran- 


deslre  would  be  to  help  In  every  way  entertained  the  members  with  a  Journal. 


possible. 


talk  on  editorial  work,  arguing  for 


R.  A.  Gla.ss  has  become  circulation  mond.s. 


Mr.  Reynolds  pointetl  out  the  benefits  hearty  cooperation  between  circulators  '*'*^*'^®*‘  Ih®  St.  Paul  Farmers  Dis- 


to  he  derived  from  assocTatlon  spirit  and  e<litors  in  the  same  new.spaper  of- 
and  the  real  economies  effected  by  the  fices.  He  praised  the  modem  circulator 


patch,  succeeding  R.  J.  Seeman. 
Charles  Hatcher  on  January  1  was 


Brisbane  Appoints  Klein 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  'Times  and 


Interchange  of  ideas  at  the  meetlnga  for  Intelligence  and  high-mlndedness  In  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin-Ncws,  owned 

He  was  able  also  to  report  actual  agree-  promoting  the  “get-together”  spirit.  Detroit  JournM.  Mr.  Hatcher  goes  to  j,y  Arthur  Brisbane,  have  appointed  I. 
monts  amonpr  certain  competlngr  news-  Officers  and  directors  were  elected  as  ^  ^  ourna  a  er  Klein.  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York, 

papers  which  abolished  wasteful  prac-  follows:  Pre.sident,  H.  M.  Wheeler.  manager  of  the  De  roi  News.  repre.sent  them  in  the  Ea.stern  adver- 


tices  and  c.stabll.shed  permanent,  sane  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  vice-presl- 

and  healthful  methods,  all  of  this  be-  aont,  W.  E.  Potter.  Manchester  (N.  H.)  C.  H.  Bradner,  formerly  with  the 
Ing  accomplished  in  the  association’s  Union  lAeader;  secretary-trea-surer,  C.  Street  Railways  Advertising  Company, 


ti.sing  field. 

I’hilip  Gibb.s,  noted  war  correspondent 


spirit  of  coiiperation. 


W.  Palmer,  Woonsocket  (R,  I.)  C^l  Re-  has  joined  the  foreign  advertising  de-  of  the  New  York  Times  and  lAondon 


In  the  discuasion  of  a  pai»er  read  by  porter;  directors  for  three  years,  D.  S.  partment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Chronicle,  is  coming  to  America  to  give 


.Mr.  P,  F.  Vieta  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  Williams,  North  Adams  (Masa)  Tran-  .Journal. 


a  cour.se  of  lectures  on  the  war. 


IT  was  characteristic  of  Marley  that  when  a 
country  merchant  who  SHOULD  be  advertising 
refused  to  the  sparks  began  to  fly  off  his  verbal  an¬ 
vil.  And  he  COULD  talk  like  a  package  of  annoyed 


THF]  Adverti.sing  Manager  of  the  Andersonvillo 
Democrat  was  a  man  of  fifty  alert  summers  and 
aImo.st  that  number  of  winters  of  discontent. 

He  had  started  life  as  a  school  teacher  in  a  West¬ 
ern  village;  graduated  from  that  Into  a  New  York 
clerk.ship  and  at  la.st  drifted  into  agency  work.  Then 
j  ill  health  forced  him  away  from  the  metropolis.  A 

i,  physician  looked  him  over  and  sugge.sted  that  he  was 

horn  to  the  purple  of  the  Big  Outdoors.  If  he 
wanted  to  live  and  to  remain  true  to  his  corn-cob 
pipe  for  another  twenty  years  he  must  live  near 
enough  to  real  milk  to  see  It  come  steaming  from 
nature's  own  spigot.  In  short,  Mr.  Marley  was  kin 
i  to  the  hay.stack  and  the  blushing  pumpkin.  He  did 

not  thrive  with  his  soul  hurled  under  an  avalanche 
of  skyscrapers. 

Thus  It  transpired  that  Mr.  Marley  went  to  An- 
dersonville  and  bought  him  a  tiny  farm  and  took 
‘  up  the  advertising  reins  of  the  local  newspaper.  It 

was  not  exactly  fair  to  the  other  daily  paper.  Nor 
.  did  it  draw  rings  of  pleasure  around  any  of  the  news¬ 

papers  of  the  county.  For  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
a  year  head  was  at  work  In  Ander.sonville,  at  a  very 
nominal  wage,  and  there  was  no  one  to  compete  with 
his  grade  of  advertising  intelligence.  He  was  apply¬ 
ing  big  city  methods  to  the  Democrat,  with  results 
that  a.stounded  everybody.  Including  himself. 

The  Democrat  carried  MOUK  advertising  .  .  . 

steady  space,  and  LARGKH  advertisements,  than 
any  sheet  In  that  comer  of  the  State.  It  was  Mr. 
Marley  who  made  the  local  Board  of  Trade  loosen 
up  with  an  appropriation  and  run  a  series  of  three- 
>  column  illustrated  ads  every  day  for  six  months.  The 

same  copy  was  finally  run  In  other  papers  of  other 
cities.  They  told  of  Ardersonvllle’s  Industrial  ad¬ 
vantages,  Its  farming  tountry,  etc.,  and  before  the 
scheme  had  been  running  a  month  villages  like  Ab- 


dynamite.  He  literally  made  them  do  It  out  of 
fear,  shame,  and  rhetoric.  And  a  month  or  so 
afterward  they  would  Invariably  come  around  and 
thank  him  for  the  brow-beating. 

Now,  Mr,  Marley  had  dropped  across  In  his  snow¬ 
going  Ford  to  buy  a  prize  Holstein  of  a  dairy 
fanner  and  was  paasing  the  time  of  day  with  his 
mutual  friend,  the  Ad-Manager  of  The  News-Courier. 

"By  the  way,”  the  old  man  observed,  "have  you 


Every  home  should  have  at  least 
one  “something  better”  writing 
desk.  These  desks  beautify  the 
rooms  in  which  they  are  placed 
and  prove  an  inspiration  to  the 
correspondent. 
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The  Ad-.Maii  roliils  (Mit  That.  a  Few  Fleet  retypes  of  Heds  and  Diiiiii;'  Kooiii  Tables  Is  Not  Fnoiigh  to  Arouse  Any  Community.  News- 

pajMM-  Adverlisiiiff  Does  Its  Full  (iuota  Only  When  Drains  Are  .Mi.\(*<l  With  Printer’s  Ink.  By  W,  Livingston  Larned. 


been  noticing  the  furniture  copy  the  Democrat  has 
been  putting  over  since  the  new  year?” 

"Never  read  your  paper,”  replied  the  other,  never 
turning  a  lash;  "is  it  a  daily  or  a  weekly?” 


FOREWORD  _ 

Although  written  in  story  form,  these 
articles  are  built  upon  fact  and  are  in- 
tended  as  the  basis  of  actual  operation 
in  any  newspaper  office.  The  News- 
Courier  is  a  supposititious  sheet.  It 
really  stands  for  ANY  medium  sized 
daily  or  weekly.  The  objective  of  the 
stories  is  a  practical  and  constructive 
one,  and  the  various  illustrations  shown 
have  been  prepared  for  actual  use.  They 
find  their  first  publication  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


jtQON,”  said  Mr.  Marley,  "you  can’t  get  away  with 
anything  like  THAT.  The  Democrat  is  the  most 
successful  newspaper  in  this  State  ...  of  Its  size 
and  circulation.  We  carry  so  much  advertising  we 
have  no  room  for  plate.  Never  yet  have  I  seen  the 
time  when  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  dip  down  In 
the  mat  box  and  dig  out  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  Aztec  Mound  Builders  of  Ancient  Peru  or  re¬ 
prints  of  Sam  Smiley.  We  have  our  business  men 
whipped  Into  proper  shape.  They  either  advertise 
or  quit.  We  won’t  have  an  unprogressive  In  the 
community.  But  I  was  talking  of  furniture - ” 

“Difficult  to  get  the  furniture  people  moving,”  sug¬ 
ge.sted  The  News-Courier  Man.  "Occasionally  our 
department  store  has  a  fling,  but  the  establishments 
given  over  to  furniture  and  nothing  else  .  .  .  and 
we  have  three  of  them  .  .  .  are  stone  cold.  I’m 
interested.  How  did  you  break  the  ice?” 

“Telling  them  HOW,”  was  the  emphatic  answer. 
“Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  Is  no  SURER 
method  of  getting  busine.ss?  Half  the  time  those 
boobs  don’t  know  what  advertising  means.  It  seems 
to  fla»)bergast  them.  I’ve  seen  old  Jeremiah  Whlttle- 
sy,  of  the  Surprise  Store,  sit  in  a  trance  for  hours 
while  trying  to  compose  one  a  half-page  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  .shoe  sale.  He  Insl.sts  upon  writing  his  own 
stuff.  He  will  chew  the  handles  off  a  dozen  pena 
kick  the  cat,  and  use  up  a  fifty-pound  roll  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  stock  while  getting  one  hundred  display 


l)ey,  Randolph,  Plymouth,  and  Morgan  City  were 
yowling  for  help.  People  had  packed  up  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Anderson vllle  to  begin  life  over 
again.  Mr.  Marley  made  the  Board  of  Trade  an  In¬ 
stitution  that  was  the  envy  of  every  one. 


Tills  CAir 
BCA  COR¬ 
NER  OP 
VOVQ  BOOM. 


People  need  continual  reminding  of 
the  NEED  of  new  and  better  house 
furnishings.  Yet  Furniture  is  seldom 
advertised  consistently,  day  in  and 
day  out. 


u 


Editor  Puhlifther  for  Januartf  1ft,  1919 


wonljt  out  of  his  sys*fm.  Whon  he  finishes  his  week¬ 
ly  uii  it's  the  wmie  as  the  <'oin|iletion  of  the  (Jreat 
.  est<Tn  Itailway  system  or  the  last  l»a+!:  of  concrete 
in  the  Panama  Canal. 

Reads  Like  a  Sermon 

t4  \  he  HAS  finisheil,  the  copy  reads 

lx  like  u  Sunday  s*'lns>l  .'••rmon  (he's  an  elder 
in  the  chill <h).  Yon  know,  advertisinp  is  NOT 
advcHi.sintf  unless  it's  written  hy  an  advertis- 
imr  man.  .Much  like  poitry.  I  have  always  ion- 
tended  that  only  a  isx  t  i-oiild  write  jioetry.  In  .small 
town.s  the  availahle  professional  talent,  at  (his  sort 
of  thinK.  is  not  pliittins:  the  market.  You'll  alwa>s 


find  ...  at  least  I  do  .  .  .  that  merchants 

would  lt.\THKU  pn-pare  advertising  copy,  space  it 
out,  and  si-lect  the  type,  th.an  eat  dinner.  They  seem 
to  reallsw  it's  forhidden  fruit.  The  le.ss  they  know 
of  the  rudiments  of  advertislnK  the  more  eager  they 
are  to  step  In  and  get  all  smeared  up  with  it.  1 
have  a  druggist  who  writes  all  his  ads  in  verso. 
Here's  a  sample,  fresh-plucked  from  memory: 

If  Dnigs  you  are  In  need. 

And  you  must  have  quick  action. 

Of  our  bargains  take  heed. 

We  always  give  .satl.sfaction. 

“Beautiful  little  gem.  Isn’t  it?  He  keeps  a  port¬ 
folio  of  them  paste<l  up  and  reads  ’em  aloud  to  his 
family  at  night.  Once  a  month  repnilarly  he  drops 
In  at  the  office,  throws  two  muddy  feet  on  my  desk 
and  .says:  ’Mister  Marley,  advertising  in  your  paper 
doesn’t  pay.’ 

n«»  the  Riflil  Xn-wer 

<<  \  Nf>  my  .-inswcr  is  always  aiqinixim.itely  the 

I  »  S.ame: 

’’'You  havcn'i  Ih  cn  ail\ i  rli.sing.  thal’.s  the  trouhle. 
That  hum  \ er.se  of  yours  is  losing  us  suh.si-rilw'rs 
and  Is  thn'.'itening  to  call  the  authorities  down  on 
the  town.  Why  not  leave  the  verse  hu.slnes.s  to 
Walt  Mason,  who  (K»r.es  it,  and  write  some  re;il  bii.sl- 
ncss  t.ilk  for  your  spai-e?’ 

"Tbat  makes  him  mad  and  he  stays  out  alto- 
gethi'r  for  a  while,  but  his  poetic  Instinct  suddenly 
breaks  out  in  a  red  rash  and  we  get  another  awful 
w.illop  of  it  by  special  me.s.si‘nger.  Speaking  of  furni¬ 
ture  .  .  .  w'c  have  featured  this  line  In  a  number 
of  different  ways,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  record.  We 
have  done  things  that  have  not  t>eeii  tried  before 
In  this  State.  Without  exaggeration,  folks  there  are 
laying  a.slde  beds  that  have  been  heirlooms  for  ten 


generations  and  are  .snoozing  in  the  very  latest  brass 
and  antique  stuff  that  the  factories  produce.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  tonic  to  move  furniture  :tock.  Kspecially 
right  after  the  Christmas  sis-nding  orgie.  You  can’t 
do  without  a  new  suit  oci'asionally  or  a  pair  of  shoes, 
hut  food  doe.‘-n’t  wear  out  the  dining  room  table  and 
.sleep  never  did  much  to  the  con.stitutlon  of  a  lied. 

(  Alfl'-  went  through  the  usual  Furniture  Kale 
VV  That,  with  the  department  store,  is  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  taxes  and  .V.ssoi'iated  I're.-a  report.s.  Hut  1 
|M*r.suade<i  IhmmiM'k  to  swing  wiib*  of  his  customary 
mark,  k'or  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  ii.scd  an 
illustrated  .strip  across  the  top  of  his  ad,  showing 
woodsmen  hacking  down  trees  in  a  big  forest.  I 
could  never  understand  why  furniture  sales  .should 
l»e  illustrateii  with  lunds'r-camp  si’ene.s.  That  kind 
<»f  a  heading  would  Ik-  pcai’hcs  and  cream  for  ;i 
wihmI  yanl  or  a  contractor’s  display,  but  it  jars  on 
•me  as  a  visualization  of  fine  furniture.  Of  cour.so, 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  Infer  that  the  .stuff  is  made 
from  srlectcil  wo<h1s.  Dimmoj’k  had  a  scheme  of 
using  a  wood-chopping  .strip  and  then  advertise  brass 
tH‘ds  under  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  di.scovered  the 
Brass  Tree. 

’’We  made  up  a  series  of  cuts  of  various  rooms 
.  .  .  the  l)oy’s  room,  (he  girl’s  nann,  mother’s  room, 
dial’s  room,  etc.  We  went  on  to  say  that  it  wa.s 
the  duty  of  OTHF.lt  members  of  the  family  to  see 
that  ea<’h  in<lividual  have  modem,  convenient  trim- 
ming.s.  Then  we  li.sted,  say  for  father’s  room,  the 
he.st  there  was  in  sto<’k  .  .  .  home  desks  for 

night  work,  study  lamps,  small  .stands,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  IncliKksl.  of  course,  were  the  regular 


IT/  wi/c  poDcriAin 
I/ALV/AY/ A/niM) 
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suli.stantiid  furni.shlngs.  The  copy  went  on  to  siiy 
I  hilt  mother  and  si.ster  and  brother  should  join  in 
buying  these  acce.s.sor|e8.  I>ad  de.served  it  .  .  . 

he  was  the  brl•adwinner.  He  would  NFA'FIl  sr>cak 
for  H I MSIal.F'.  Mini’s  risim  should  N*  the  sort  of 
riMim  he’d  lovi-.  from  the  ciirisd  up.  We.  encouraged 
the  ineinls-rs  of  the  family  coming  m  and  buying 
a  piei-e  at  a  time. 

The  Same  With  Mother 
rITH  mother  it  was  (he  same  way  .  . 

VV  tlK-  i-hildn-n  were  to  save  tip  and  buy  out 
of  their  own  funds  .  .  .  buy  the  pretty,  new  articles 
that  would  niiike  mother  mighty  happy.  And  that 
soldi<-r  lad.  returning  fr<im  the  big  fight  .  .  .  his 

riMini  needed  brightening.  We  put  the  human  touch 
in  .  .  .  the  sentiment  of  buying.  We  gave  iieojile 
a  heart  reason  for  new  furniture.  They  had  a  little 
merchimdi.>dng  secret. 

"That  was  followed^  up  with  a  Personal  Pride 
aeries.  The  ads  were  headed  as  follows:  ’WHEN 


YOC  H.WE  C.YLLERS  .  .  .  what  do  they  think 
of  the  furnishing  of  your  home?  Do  they  envy 
you  the  nice  thing.s  with  which  you  are  surrounded’’ 
etc.  WHEN  THEKE  IS  A  PARTY  AT  YOUR 
HOl’KF^  .  .  .  every  one  admires  the  tastefully 

equipiK'd  home,’  etc.  'WHFIN  IT’S  YOUR  TIME 
TO  F:NTF:itTAlN  ...  is  your  home  dressed 
for  such  occasions?’  etc. 

’’The  pictorial  handling  of  these  subjects  was  un- 
(onventional,  too.  Room.s,  beautifully  furnished, 
were  enclosed  in  circles.  Jutting  into  them  were 
gucst.s  visitors,  party  callers,  etc.,  peering  through 
at  the  .scenes.  It  was  as  if  THFIY  were  saying: 
'How  at;ractive  everything  is'.’ 

’’Then  there  wa.s  a  series  of  ’WII.U  THIS  BE 
YOI’R  ROOM?’  de.sign.s,  appropriately  texted. 

"We  had  drawings  prepai-ed  in  delicate  outline  of 
charming  rooms  .  .  .  bed  rooms^  dining  rooms, 

libraries,  etc.  They  were  complete  in  every  modem 
detail.  We  made  them  as  inviting  as  possible.  The 
headline  appeared  in  large  type.  The  reader  was 
bluntly  told  that  THIK  room  or  THAT  room  could 
Im'  their  rooms  if  they  only  said  the  word.  Would 
they  not  like  to  HAVE,  in  actuality,  these  VERY 
same  rooms,  dressed  as  shown?  We  bore  down  hard 
on  the  PF:RS0NAI..  equation. 

"F'inally  we  reached  the  period  furniture  series, 
with  one  big  .smashing  basic  idea  .  .  .  ‘HAVE 

AT  REAKT  ONFl  R(X)M  IN  YOUR  HOME  DONE 
IN  TRUE  PERIOD  F'URNITURFV  It  was  very 
suc<'e.s.sful.  Daintily  we  presented  rooms  or  corners 
of  room.s  dres.sed  in  appropriate  articles,  with  the 
co.stumed  iK*ople  of  that  day  as  part  of  the  compo.si- 
tion.s.  They  were  pretty  enough  to  eat.  Dern  me, 
if  our  editor’s  wife  didn’t  fall  for  the  copy.  She  or- 
deied  the  furniture  c'omplete  for  a  Ixiuis  the  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  and  telephoned  to  all  her  friends 
to  come  and  look  it  over. 

Had  the  Town  Talking 

ttlYEF'ORE  long  we  had  that  whole  town  talking 

IV and  thinking  and  buying  furniture.  They 
went  furniture  mad.  We  did  NOT  accomplish  our 
purpo.se  by  .set  r’hrases  and  conventional  drawings 
of  iH-ds  and  chairs  and  things.  It  was  all  mental 
suggestion.  We  made  folks  think  BEYOND  mere 
furniture. 

".And  right  here  I  want  to  say  that  this  advertis¬ 
ing  was  not  confined  to  the  department  store.  Our 
.straight  furniture  hou.ses  joined  in  when  they 
siiw  the  lay  of  the  land.  They  HAD  to,  for  self- 


“IVriod  Fiirnitiire*’  means  the 
sale  of  “extras.”  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  teiidenry  for  people  to  have  at 
least  one  room  done  in  this  way. 


; 

i 

Hattie 


lirotection.  But  in  each  ca.se  a  separate  and  Indiv¬ 
idual  campaign  was  outlined  that  did  not  conflict 
with  anything  that  had  gone  before. 

"It  wasn’t  until  I  got  mixed  up  in  this  furniture 
deal  that  I  began  to  realize  the  wonder  of  merchan- 
di.sing.  Mo  you  know  ...  all  salesmanship  has 
(Continued  on  Page  45.) 
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SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISERS  GOOD 
IF  IT  HELPS  ALL  HANDS 

Newspapers  Can  Coach  Sales  Departments  of  Dealers  in 
Publicity  Campaigns — They  Will  Keep  On  Using 
Mediums  They  Find  Useful 

Hy  Pai'i.  K.  Kai’st, 

Secretary  of  Mallory,  Mitch.ell  &  Faust,  ('hicaso. 

Newspai>er  cooperation,  and  better  still,  merchandising  s'rvice  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  is  a  good  thing  If  it  is  gowd  for  the  newspaiM'r,  the  foreign  advertiser 
and  the  dealer.  If  it  works  a  hardship  on  any  of  thest',  it  is  out  of  ad¬ 
justment. 

The  tlrst  thing  the  foreign  ad.ertiser  rnu.st  have  to  sitnplify  di.strihution  is 
an  appreciation  by  the  dealers  of  the  town  for  newspaper  adverti.sing.  If  dealers 
appreciate  that  an  advertising  campaign  in  a  newspaper  will  actually  as.si.st  in 
selling  goods,  the  dealer  looks  upon  the  newspap'r  advertised  product  with  coii- 
Hdence.  He  buys  Ijecau.se  he  lelijves  the  newspaper  campaign  guarantees  the 
.sale  of  the  goods.  If  the  dealer  do.  s  not  b'lieve  in  the  etlicacy  of  an  advertising 
campaign  in  his  local  paper,  th  salesman  has  a  mo.st  ditlicult  job  In  placing  the 
goods  with  the  retail  trade. 

Simplifies  Distribution  for  Salesmen 


Stated  another  way,  then,  if  the  news¬ 
paper  sells  the  dealer  on  the  value  of 
an  advertising  campaign  in  its  column.s, 
distribution  is  simplified  for  salesmen. 

Fact  Number  Two — If  a  selling  organ¬ 
ization  is  shown  by  the  newspap<>r  how 
that  newspaper  can  be  utilized  in  con¬ 
vincing  dealers  that  the  product  the 
.salesmen  are  .selling  should  be  put  in 
stock,  selling  is  greatly  simplified. 
Obviously,  every  advertiser  is  interested 
in  having  a  newspaper  coach  its  sales 
department  on  how  to  make  use  of  a 
new.spaper  campaign  in  placing  a  prod¬ 
uct  and  in  securing  repeat  bu.sines.s. 

The  new.spaper  can  reach  the  sales¬ 
man  at  meeting.s,  by  mail,  or  they  can 
work  with  the  .salesman  in  calling  on  a 
dozen  dealer.s,  .showing  by  this  demon- 
.stration  how  the  salesman  can  talk 
about  this  particular  paper  and  cam¬ 
paign  to  the  retail  trade. 

If  the  siilesmen  use  the  new.spaper  in 
their  .stdling  argument  and  find  it 
effective,  they  keep  on  u.sing  it.  They 
become  perpetual  boo.sters  for  news- 
|)aper  advertising.  If  they  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  newspaiK-r  campaign  in  their 
selling  argument,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  they  overtook  it  entirely, 
con.slder  it  of  no  value  and  might  event¬ 
ually  recommend  against  It  to  .save  ex- 
pen.se. 

Need  Not  Cut  Prires 

If  a  dealer  buys  products  consistently 
advertised  in  the  lo<'al  paper  and  dis¬ 
plays  them,  assuming  that  they  are  of 
reasonable  value,  he  is  able  to  market 
his  stock  without  cutting  prices  and  he 
accumulates  no  odds  and  ends  of  dead 
goods  or  shelf  dingers.  A  dealer  who 
buys  only  adverti.sed  products  makes 
the  minimum  effort  to  sell  his  stock, 
has  his  shelves  filled  with  goods  always 
worth  par,  his  customers  are  guaranteed 
sjitisfaction  in  the  u.se  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  by  the  manufacturers  behind  them, 
buying  is  simplified,  stock  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  fresh,  the  dealer  Is  the  bc.st  po.s.sible 
credit  risk,  and  he  can  operate  in  com¬ 
petition  with  any  other  dealer,  big  or 
little. 

In  the  final  analysi.s,  merchandising 
service  by  the  newspaper  enables  the 
paper  to  get  buslne.ss  it  otherwise 
would  not  get.  Merchandi.sing  .service 
enables  the  paper  to  make  good  on  more 
accotints  than  It  otherwl.se  could  and 
gives  the  paper  .a  grip  on  the  retail 
trade  In  every  line.  This  Is  impossible 
when  the  paper  is  not  In  regular  c-ontact 
with  Its  .storekeeper.s. 


.Merchandising  service  makes  ihe 
newspjiper  a  perceptible  helper  to  the 
advertiser.s'  selling  organization — heme 
a  wanted  adjunct  in  all  their  operations. 


Fai’i,  K.  Faust 


because  newspap«-r  a<lvertising,  prop¬ 
erly  utilized,  simplifies  .srdling. 

Lastly,  merchandising  .service  is  be.st 
for  the  dealer  becau.se  it  helps  make  him 
a  modern  busine.ss  man.  Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  cities  of  all  sizes  are  finding 
that  merchandi.sing  service  reduces 
their  cost  to  soli  adverti.sing,  a.s.si.sts 
them  to  repeat  all  their  foreign  ac- 
<-ounts,  and  through  tejiching  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  retail  dealer,  the  merchan¬ 
di.sing  service  department  assists  the 
hwal  advertising  department  in  develop¬ 
ing  retail  advertising  more  siitisfactorily 
than  any  plan  yet  devis*‘d. 

.Merchandising  .si'rvice,  efficiently,  per¬ 
sistently  carried  on  by  the  newspaper, 
is  taking  the  gand>le  out  of  advertising 
.and  enabling  the  newsi)aper  to  develop 
the  foreign  field  to  a  point  where  It  is 
an  important  factor  in  daily  earnings 
twelve  months  in  the  year. 


Hear  of  Reronstruetion  Problems 
The  Fhio.ago  Trade  Pre.ss  Association, 
at  Its  regular  monthly  business  meet¬ 
ing  .r.anuary  10,  was  addressed  by 
.S.'imuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Age,  who  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  business  press  publishers  who 
went  to  Kngland  Jind  France  as  guests 
of  the  Itriti.sh  Government  to  study 
industrial  and  readju.stment  plan.s.  The 
latest  i)ostoffire  rulings  on  “what  is 
ailverti.sing"  were  di.scussed  in  open 
forum. 


CLERGYMAN  DIRECTS 
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Rev.  Burris  Jenkins  Placed  in  Full 

(Charge  “The  Right.  Neither  Courting 
Favor  Nor  Fearing  Condemna¬ 
tion,”  His  Newspaper  Ideal 

Kansas  (’itv.  Mo.,  .lanuary  12. — The 
unusual  di.stinction  of  having  an  active 
clergyman  as  its  editor  and  publisher 
is  now  enjoyed  by  the  Kan.sas  City  Po.st. 
Hev.  Hurris  Jenkins  took  charge  of  this 
newspaper  this  week  on  appointment  of 
Mes.sr.s.  Tamnien  &  Honfils,  the  owner.s. 

The  announcement.  o<-cupying  the 
whole  Hrst  page  of  the  Post,  .startled 
the  city,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  one 
of  its  mo.st  popular  preachers  and  re¬ 
cently  achieve<l  fame  as  war  t'orre- 
spondent  for  the  Kansas  (Mty  Ftar. 

The  owners  of  the  Post  state  that 
since  the  death  of  William  Rarton,  the 
former  publisher,  they  have  been  look¬ 
ing  the  country  over  for  a  man  to  take 
his  iilace  as  i>ublisher  and  also  as 
editor,  to  whom  they  could  tui-n  over 
the  entire  management  of  the  paper, 
and  Dr.  Jenkins  is  tluii'  unanimous 
choice. 

Hus  Been  a  War  Correspondent 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  born  in  Kansas  I’ity 
and  is  (juite  a  wealthy  man.  He  has 
been  f>astor  for  years  of  the  Linwood 
Roulevard  ('hri.stian  ('hutch,  where  he 
will  continue  to  occupy  the  pulpit  every 
Sunday.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  movements  for 
civic  uplift  and  reform,  and  has  written 
.several  books. 

Karly  in  the  war  he  went  to  France 
as  .secretiiry  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
wrote  graphic  weekly  letters  from  the 
front,  which  were  printed  in  the  Kan.siis 
('ity  Star.  He  returned  home  and  to 
his  church,  but  in  a  little  while  wa.s  sent 
Imck  to  France  as  the  regular  corre- 
.spondent  for  the  St.ar.  He  stayed 
abroad  in  that  capacity  for  several 
months. 

There  are  many  rumors  in  K.an.siis 
Pity  newspaper  circles  as  to  what  Mr. 
Jenkins’s  pay  is  to  be.  One  is  that  he 
will  get  $25,000  a  year.  Another  is  that 
he  will  be  given  a  free  hand  and  get 
one-half  the  profits. 

The  editorial  work  of  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
iK'gun  to  at>|>ear  in  the;  flr.st  column  of 
the  first  page  daily,  headed  “Nubbins,” 
signed  with  his  name.  It  is,  in  style  of 
type,  make-up  and  treatment.  •  an 
exact  imitation  of  Arthur  Rri.sbane’s 
column  in  the  Hear.st  paper.s. 

Several  years  ago  the  Post  engaged 
one  of  the  mo.st  prominent  lawyers  in 
the  country,  P'rank  P.  Wal.sh,  to  con¬ 
duct  it,  but  after  a  few  months  he 
retired. 

States  Editorial  Ideals 

Mr.  .Jenkins’s  newspaper  ideal.s,  as 
stated  by  him  in  his  first  e<lltorial,  are; 

“We  believe  a  new.spaper  should  nail 
up  as  its  motto:  The  ripht — neither 
rourtinp  fnrnr  nor  fenrinp  condemna¬ 
tion. 

“We  believe  that  anybody  may  make 
and  will  make  mistakes;  but  nobody 
will  forever  make  mistakes  who  tries 
all  the  time  to  find  out  what  is  right. 

"We  believe  in  keeping  all  the  friends 
we  have,  and  making  all  the  friends  we 
can;  but  above  all.  In  keeping  friends 
with  ourselves. 

"We  believe  therefore  in  paying  no 
attention  to  brlber.s,  however  smooth, 
nor  to  threatener.s,  however  violent  or 
anonymou.s. 

“We  believe  in  the  Great  Southwe.st 
and  Kansas  City,  our  home. .  For  the.se 
we  shall  work  early  and  late,  and  for 


whatever  we  Isdieve  to  bo  to  the  Is'st 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  city 
and  the  State,  regardle.ss  of  the  interests 
of  any  few. 

\\  e  believe  a  newspaper  belong.s  to 
all  the  people,  should  be  a<lvised  by  all 
the  iM'opIe,  and  is  not  the  property  of  it;-, 
owners  to  do  with  what  they  will.  'I’he 
editorial  doors  of  this  pap«'r,  thtoi.  are 
to  be  wide  open  to  all  comeis  who  haye 
hon<'.st  advicf'  to  offer.  We  shall  nee.l 
all  the  help  we  can  get. 


Rev.  Rukkis  Jenkins 


“We  believe  that  if  a  paper  over  has 
to  fight,  and  the  idiances  are  this  paper 
will  now  and  then,  it  should  tight  coolly, 
imi>ersonally,  and.  if  po.ssible,  with  a 
smile;  for  we  know  this  makes  the  mo.st 
effective  fighter. 

“We  iK'lieve  that  a  paper  should  not 
be  run  in  the  exidiisive  interest  of  high¬ 
brows,  but  of  the  common  folk.s — all 
kinds  of  them;  that  a  daily  should  not 
be  simply  a  fireside  companion  to  doze 
over.  It  should  be  for  the  street  cars, 
sidewalks,  for  quick  reading  and  news 
telling.  It  should  put  the  news  tersely, 
plainly,  .so  that  you  can  read  it  run¬ 
ning.  It  should  not  try  to  i>ut  you  to 
.sleep,  but  wake  you  up.  It  should  be 
not  narcotic  but  gidvanic.  .And  finally, 

“We  believe  on  the  whole  in  Woo<lrow 
Wil.son  and  the  league  of  nation.s.” 


C.ALLS  PAPER  MAKERS'  .MEETING 


Tecliniral  Experts  Will  Confer  in  New 
York  February  4-6 

'The  Technical  .As.soeiation  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  indu.stry  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  February  4,  5  and  6  in 
New  A'crk,  with  heailquarters  at  the 
Hotel  A.stor.  The  annual  biinquet  will  be 
on  the  evening  of  February  4. 

Thomas  J.  Keenan,  secretary  of  the 
a.s.sociation,  says  of  the  coming  con¬ 
ference:  “This  meeting  offers  an  ex¬ 

ceptional  opportunity  to  technical  men 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  mill 
engineers,  chemists,  and  de.slgncrs  and 
constructors  of  paper  and  pulp  machin¬ 
ery,  to  meet  other  technical  worker* 
for  the  discussion  of  new  developments, 
methods  and  processes.  It  is  hoped  that 
mill  executives  will  take  a  broad  and 
generous  view  of  this  gathering  of  the 
technical  men  of  the  Industry  and  ar¬ 
range  for  an  adequate  representation 
of  those  In  their  employment  who  are 
meml)er3  or  who  may  desire  to  attend 
as  prospective  members.” 


Hustling  with  the  feet  doesn’t  do  muck 
good;  it’s  hustling  with  the  other  end 
that  counts. 
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RECENT  TRADE  MARK  DECISIONS 
IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS 


As  a  Rule  Proof  of  Priority  of  Use  Establishes  Exclusive 
Right  to  a  Trade  Symbol — “Freedom  of 
Alphabet”  Limited. 


Wahhington,  January  16,  1919. 

OUT  of  several  recent  rather  notable  trade  mark  controversies  waged  by 
firms  well  known  in  advertising  circles  have  come  lessons  that  may  prove 
helpful  to  advertisers  in  general.  Indeed,  it  is  only  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  such  clashes  of  interest  over  trade  names  and  trade  symbols  that  the 
everyday  advertiser  has  opportunity  to  learn  what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
done  in  trade  mark  practice,  so  indefinite  are  the  statutes  governing  the  subject. 

Rulings  on  disputed  points  involving  the  use  of  trade  marks  and  labels 
are  made  at  frequent  intervals  at  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  but  on  not  more  than 
two  or  three  occasions  in  the  year  do  adverti.sers  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  last  word  on  trade  mark  practice  via  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Washington,  which  is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  such  disputes. 

Decision  of  Interest  to 


That  what  are  commonly  known  as 
grade  symbols  or  quality  ratings  can¬ 
not  be  monopolized  as  trade  marks  :s 
the  mural  plainly  pointed  by  the  opinion 
just  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  versus  the  Denny  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  There  were  really  two 
of  these  cases  which  were  considered  by 
the  Court  as  one  and  they  grew  out  of 
the  action  of  the  officials  at  the  Patent 
Office  in  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
Denny  Company  for  the  cancellation 
of  trade  mark  registrations  which  the 
Dennison  Company  had  obtained  for  the 
letters  “D,”  “I”  and  “TC."  Incidentally 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  case  may 
have  special  interest  for  any  newspaper 
publisher  who  has  considered  the  plan 
of  undertaking  to  trade  mark  the 
initials  that  constitute  a  popular  ab¬ 
breviation  for  his  paper,  as  do  P.  1. 
for  Post-Intelligencer  and  P.  D.  for 
Plain  Dealer. 

In  the  current  collision  over  the  use 
of  letters  as  trade  marks  on  tags,  the 
officials  of  the  Patent  Office  found  from 
the  evidence  that  was  produced  that  the 
Dennison  Company  had  not  used  the 
letters  as  trade  marks  but  merely  as 
grade  marks.  Inasmuch  as  the  Denny 
Company  was  using  substantially  the 
same  marks  in  the  same  way,  it  was 
reasoned  that  no  firm  should  have  a 
right  to  exclude  others  from  employing 
in  this  manner  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  now  en¬ 
dorsed  this  view  with  respect  to  the 
freedom  of  the  alphabet  In  aflirmlng 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents,  the  Court  said:  ‘This  action  clear¬ 
ly  was  right  for  letters,  words,  figures 
or  symbols  not  denoting  origin  or  own¬ 
ership  but  merely  indicating  quality  are 
not  capable  of  exclusive  appropriation.” 
The  decision  plainly  leaves  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  initifds  or  letters  that  indi¬ 
cate  origin  or  ownership  as  do  the  let¬ 
ters  that  are  used  “for  short”  in  lieu 
of  the  name  of  a  newspaper  have  a 
status  entirely  different  from  the  mere 
grade  mark. 

Full  Protertion  Against  Imitation 

That  the  supreme  arbiter  of  trade 
murk  disputes  is  prone  to  allow  the  full 
measure  of  protection  to  the  advertise'r 
who  is  first  to  adopt  a  given  mark  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  outcome  of  the  current 
clash  between  the  Patton  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  and  Orr’s  Zinc  White,  Inc.  Here 
the  pioneer  in  the  field  has  two  regis¬ 
tered  marks  which  it  uses  on  paints, 
enamels,  etc.  Elach  design  includes  a 
conventional  representation  of  the  sun. 
On  one  mark  appears  also  the  worls 
“Sun  Proof,”  whereas  the  other  mark 
comprises  merely  the  picture.  Along 
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came  the  rival  mark  consisting  of  a 
sea.scape  with  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  rising  .sun  as  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  or  not  the  use  of  these  paral¬ 
lel  marks  by  both  parties  on  the  same 
class  of  goods  would  produce  confu- 
.sion  in  the  niinds  of  purchasers  of 
paints  and  readers  of  paint  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  Solomon  at  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  could  not  believe  that  confusion 
w'ould  result,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals 
thought  otherwise.  In  excluding  from 
Uncle  Sam's  register  the  trade  mark  of 
the  Orr  concern  the  Court  significantly 
commented  as  follows: 

“It  must  be  clear,  it  .seems  to  us,  th.at 
the  controlling  feature  in  each  of  the 
marks  is  the  picture  of  the  sun.  It  is 
that  which  first  attracts  the  eye.  If  a 
person  was  sent  to  purchase  paint  with 
the  representation  of  the  sun  on  the 
container  he  would  be  as  likely  to  se¬ 
lect  the  product  of  the  one  party  as  the 
other.  Of  course,  if  the  purcha.ser  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  boBi 
marks  he  would  have  no  difficulty  fci 
discovering  the  distingushing  feature, 
but  this  is  usually  denied  him.” 

Disadvantages  that  may  develop 
through  lack  of  adverti.sing  have  been 
.strongly  emphasized  by  the  outcome  of 
a  contest  over  the  use  of  the  brand  name 
“Golden  Gate”  as  a  trade  mark  for  flour. 
The  dispute,  that  has  thus  clearly  shown 
that  the  ideal  way  in  which  to  establish 
equity  in  a  trade  mark  is  to  adv’ertise 
the  mark,  was  between  the  Rail  &  Gun¬ 
ning  Milling  Co.  and  the  Mammoth 
Springs  Milling  Company. 

Penalty  Incurred 

In  outlining  the  issue  involved  in  this 
test  case  the  Court  of  Appeals  ex¬ 
plained:  “It  appears  that  these  parties 
located  in  adjoining  States  used  the 
trade  mark  for  a  number  of  years  with¬ 
out  either  party  learning  of  the  other. 
With  the  increase  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  howe>-er,  actual  conflict  re¬ 
sulted.”  However,  the  Patent  Office  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Springs  Company  was  the  first  to 
adopt  and  use  the  “Golden  Gate"  mark 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  inclined 
to  stand  by  that  application  of  the  first- 
come-first-served  rule. 

Advertisers  will,  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  find  it  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  current  decision,  for  all  the  new 
light  it  sheds  on  the  mooted  question 
of  the  “territorial”  rights  of  trade 
marks  where  the  trade  marks  have  not 
been  advertised  nationally,  yet  leaves 
open  one  of  the  great  unanswered  ques¬ 


tions  of  the  day — namely,  the  exact 
.status  of  a  later  user  in  territory  not 
invaded  by  the  original  trade  mark,  but 
which  might  and  probably  would  be 
reached  by  the  prior  user  or  pioneer  i:i 
the  course  of  the  natural  expansion,  of 
hia  trade. 

The  case  upon  which  the  Court  of 
Appeals  has  just  passed  opinion  hi- 
volved  another  question  that  is  very 
important  to  advertisers  in  these  days 
of  growing  “families”  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Ball  &  Gunning  Co.  set  up 
the  claim  that  the  rival  user  of  “Golden 
Gate”  had  abandoned  or  forfeited  its 
mark  because  prior  to  the  year  1907  it 
used  this  mark  on  the  highest  grade 
of  flour  which  It  manufactured,  but,  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  date  mentioned,  it 
produced  and  sold  under  another  name 
a  better  grade  of  flour.  It  was  sought, 
it  will  be  .seen,  to  have  the  Court  rule 
that  the  owner  of  a  trade  mark  can¬ 
not  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

The  tribunal  that  has  the  last  word 
in  such  controversies  refused,  however, 
to  be  induced  to  lay  down  any  such 
principle.  Rejecting  the  pretext  for  the 
original  creator’s  alleged  loss  of  right  in 
the  trade  mark,  the  Court  said:  “There 
is  no  contention  that  the  standard  of 
quality  of  the  Golden  Gate  brand  was 
lowered:  in  other  words  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Golden  Gate  brand  is 
not  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  when  the 
mark  was  adopted.”  Thus  did  this  su¬ 
pervisor  of  trade  mark  ethics  as  much 
as  say  that  subordinating  a  brand  in 
an  advertiser’s  line — that  is,  causing  an 
erstwhile  “leader”  to  take  a  back  seat 
and  featuring  a  new  brand  in  its  place — 
does  not  jeopardize  the  trade  mark 
rights  in  the  name  first  exploited  if 
the  quality  of  the  goods  is  maintained. 
After  all,  however,  the  dominant  moral 
of  this  interesting  case  is  that  which 
counsels  a  manufacturer  to  advertise  his 
trade  mark  from  the  date  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  instead  of  paying  heavy  court  costs 
as  the  penalty  of  a  belated  disclosure 
that  another  linn  in  another  locality  has, 
in  blissful  igpiorance,  been  making  use 
of  the  same  mark. 


FAITHFUL  WORKERS 
GET  PENSIONS 


Washington  Star  Establishes  Reward  for 
Long  Service,  Also  Disability  and 
Death  Insurance  -  May  Pay 
$5,000  Per  Annum 


The  Washington  Star  is  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  in  the  country  to  adopt 
an  employees’  pension,  death  and  dis¬ 
ability  benefit  plan,  by  which  workers 
may  be  r'jtired  upon  a  pension  at  the 
age  of  sixty  and  after  twenty-five  year.s 
of  continuous  service.  The  new  plan 
went  into  effect  January  1. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  New.spaper  Company'  has 
placed  $80,000  in  the  hands  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  as  the  actuarial  amount  due  for 
starting,  it  is  provided  that  no  pay¬ 
ments  in  any  one  year  shall  exceed  5 
per  cent,  of  the  newspaper’s  pay-roll 
for  the  current  year.  Beale  R.  Howard 
and  Victor  Kauffmann,  .selected  a.s  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  fund,  are  its  cu.stodians. 

In  addition  to  the  pension,  any  em¬ 
ployee  who  has  been  totally  disabled 
as  a  result  of  sickness  or  injury  aris¬ 
ing  from  and  in  the  course  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  whose  term  of  employment 
has  been  fifteen  years  or  more,  may 
be  retired  from  active  service  and 
granted  a  lamsion.  The  directors  may 
determine  the  amount  of  the  pension. 


and  if  the  employ-.jo  recovers  sufficiently 
to  resume  work,  it  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  annual  pension  allowance  for 
each  employee  retired  on  account  of 
age,  length  of  service  or  disability  has 
been  decidi^l  upon  as  2  per  cent,  of  his 
annual  pa./  during  the  ten  yeai's  next 
preceding  retirement,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  ot  his  term  of  employ-i 
ment,  providing  that  no  pension  shall 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  an¬ 
nual  pay  during  .such  ten  years.  The 
minimum  pension  is  to  be  $20  per 
month,  and  no  pensions  are  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $5,000  i>er  annum. 

Payment  During  Disability 

All  employees  of  the  Star  who  have 
worked  with  the  paper  for  one  year  are 
qualified  to  receive  disability  p.ayment.s. 
If  the  term  of  employment  has  been 
ten  years  or  more,  full  payment  is 
given  for  thirteen  weeks,  with  half  pay 
for  thirty-nine  weeka  If  the  term  ^of 
employment  has  been  from  five  to  ten 
year.s,  full  i.ay  is  allowed  for  thirteen 
weeks  and  h.alf  pay  for  the  seme  length 
of  time. 

In  ca-ses  where  the  employment  has 
been  from  one  to  five  years,  full  pay 
is  allowed  for  four  weeks  and  half  pay 
for  nine  weeks.  Successive  periols  of 
disability  are  counted  together  as  one 
period  in  computing  the  i»criod  during 
which  the  employee  is  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fit,  except  that  any  disability  occurring 
after  the  employee  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duty  for  ihirteen  weeks  shall  be  con- 
sidci'ed  as  a  new  disability  and  not  as 
a  part  of  any  di.sability  which  preceded 
such  period  of  thirteen  weeks. 

In  the  rxent  of  the  death  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Star,  there  will  be  paid 
from  the  fiina  to  the  widow  or  next  to 
kin,  if  an/,  $1,000.  It  has  al.so  been 
arranged  that  a  part  of  the  death  bene¬ 
fit,  not  evceeding  $200,  may  be  paid 
before  final  .settlement,  to  meet  urgent 
expen.ses  incident  to  the  death  and  pre¬ 
ceding  disability  of  an  employee,  to  be 
deducted  irom  the  total  amount  upon 
final  payment,  .\nother  provision  .states 
that,  in  flie  event  of  the  death  of  an 
employee  during  disability  from  sickne.ss 
and  injury,  the  death  benefit  which 
may  be  payable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  previous  payments  of  the 
disability  benefits. 

All  empl.>>Ve.s  of  the  Star,  by  the  new 
plan,  are  given,  absolutely  without  co.st 
to  them,  an  in.surance  policy  for  $1,000. 
This  is  paid  as  soon  after  death  as  the 
nece.ssary  papers  are  made  out  and 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  notified  of  the 
event.  The  early  payment  of  a  sum  up 
to  $200  is  an  added  feature  which,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  makes  the  plan  especially 
satisfactory,  the  widow  or  the  next  of 
kin  being  relieved  of  small  pecuniary 
trouble.s  at  a  trying  time. 


BERGER  WILL  FIGHT  FOR  SEAT 


If  Refused  He  Will  Run  for  Congress 
Again  in  Milwaukee. 

Victor  U.  Berger,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Loader,  who  was  convictf-d  last 
week  of  dl.sloyalty  and  conspiracy 
again.st  tin  Government,  .states  that  he 
intends  to  obtain  the  seat  in  Congre.ss 
to  which  h.*  was  electeoJ  on  the  Sotdal- 
l.st  ticket  last  November.  If  he  fails, 
he  will  run  again  in  the  Milwaukee 
district. 

Berger  and  his  four  convicted  asso¬ 
ciates  believe  their  fate  rests  largely 
on  the  action  soon  to  be  taken  in  the 
ITnited  Slates  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  other 
radicals  under  similar  conviction. 
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HONOR  WM.  H.  JOHNS 
AT  A.  A.  A.  A.  DINNER 


Members  Present  Beautiful  Vase  of 
Their  President  as  Token  of  Their 
Esteem  and  Memento  of  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Advertising  Work 


I*rol)ably  the  most  surprised  man  in 
New  York  last  Tuesday  niKht  was  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Johns,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
The  Kxecutive  t’oinmittee  of  the  New 
York  Council  met  during  the  day  and 
scheduled  its  dinner,  as  usual,  for  that 
evening  at  the  Advertising  Club.  Mr. 
Johns  attended  the  dinner,  as  he  said, 
attaching  to  it  no  other  than  the  surface 
indication. 

.Vctually,  however,  it  was  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  as  chairman  of  the 
now  defunct  Division  of  Advertising, 
and  the  entire  member.ship  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  had  united  in  providing  a  still 


greater  surpri.sc'  for  Mr.  Johns.  As  a 
la.sting  memento  of  his  work  with  the 
division  and  of  the  e.steem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  fellow-members  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  they  presented  to  him  a 
tM>autiful  silver  rose  jar,  magnificent  in 
proportions  and  elegant  in  design  and 
workmanship.  On  the  silver  tray  which 
affords  a  resting  place  for  the  rose  jar 
— which,  as  was  suggested,  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  punch  bowl  by  removing 
the  cover — is  the  inscription: 

Presented  to 
William  H.  Johns 
by 

American  As.sociation  of  Advertising 
Agencies 

in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  war  service 
as 

Chairman 
of  the 

Dlvi.slon  of  Advertising 
of  the 

United  States  Government 
Committee  on  Public  Information 
Jan.  14,  1919. 

Memliers  of  sections  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  present  to  honor 
the  guest  of  the  evening.  Stanley 
Uesor  presided,  and  besides  he  and 
Mr.  Johns  these  .sat  at  the  head  table: 
.1.  W.  Barber,  Bo.ston :  O.  H.  Blackman, 
New  York;  Harry  Dwight  Smith, 
Cleveland;  William  H.  Kankin,  Chi¬ 
cago:  Walter  R.  Mine,  New  York;  Jef- 
fer.son  Thoma.s,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 


James  0'Shaughne.s.sy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

William  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.s.sion,  was  the 
si)eaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Colver’s 
address  was  very  brief,  but  it  was  preg- 
naht  with  imijortance.  He  said  in  part: 

Will  Look  Into  Rate  Cutting 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commis.slon 
touches  most  closely  the  busine.ss  of 
adverti.sing.  Its  function  is  to  keep 
competition  clean,  healthy  and  alive  in 
this  country,  and  clean  competition 
functions  best  in  advertising.  It  is 
your  bu.slness  to  teach  people  that  they 
want  something,  and  you  represent 
from  time  to  time  competitors  in  the 
same  field.  During  the  war  it  was  your 
bu.siness  to  coordinate  somewhat  op¬ 
posing  force.s — and  you  did  it  magnifi¬ 
cently.  That  is  why  we  have  27,000,000 
Liberty  Loan  sut)scribers  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Our  commission  had  a  le.ss  .spec¬ 
tacular  task — it  is  a  cost  finder.  It  has 


found  co.sts  for  practically  every  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  when  the 
armi.stice  was  signed  it  had  cost  .sheets 
on  busine.ss  repre.senting  more  than 
$30,000,000,000  a  year  and  mor^  than 
$20,000,000,000  of  inve.sted  capital.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  work  the  commission 
was  careful  to  give  everybody  interested 
a  chance  to  lie  heard,  and  there  was 
full  agreement  between  all  parties  be¬ 
fore  final  report  was  made  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  To  the  latter  we  said:  'You 
may  pay  what  you  will,  but  these  are 
the  costs  of  production.’  And,  gentle¬ 
men,  our  work  has  given  us  a  great 
respect  for  the  business  of  this  country. 

“The  law  under  which  we  work  Is 
very  brief.  In  full  it  Is:  ‘Unfair  prac¬ 
tices  in  competition  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  unlawful.’  All  it  means  Is  that 
business  shall  be  fair  in  its  conduct, 
and  that  none  shall  have  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  over  another.  The  commission 
has  no  club  to  wield,  but  it  has  a  shield 
to  extend  over  all  bu.siness  men — and  It 
has  been  extending  it. 

“Now,  the  commission  believes  that 
price  discrimination  is  unfair,  and  this 
applies  to  advertising  as  well  as  to 
everything  el.se  in  the  business  world.  It 
is  unfair  for  the  vendor  to  sell  a  com¬ 
modity  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  fixed  for  It,  and  It  is  not 
good  business  sen.se  to  do  so. 

“Can  the  commission  be  useful  in 
checking  the  unfair  practice  of  splitting 
commissions — in  selling  advertising  at 
off-card  rates?  The  publisher  has  the 


right  to  'fix  his  space  price,  and  it  is 
unfair  for  anybody  to  sell  it  at  a  lower 
price.  That  certainly  is  price  di.scrimin- 
ation  and  sliould  be  stopped.  The  com¬ 
mission  l)elieves  it  can  l)e  .stopped.” 

I..ater  Mr.  Colver  told  Kmtor  &  Pub- 
IJSHER  that  all  parties  in  interest  would 
be  called  before  the  commission  in 
hearings  to  determine  costs. 

After  Mr.  Colver's  {^|ddress  O.  H. 
Blackman  made  a  brief  speech,  pre- 
.senting  the  rose  jar  to  Mr.  Johns.  The 
memento  was  brought  in  as  he  was 
talking  and  placed  on  the  table  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  Mr.  Johns,  and  the 
surprised  expression  on  Mr.  John.s's 
countenance  was  greeted  with  a  roar 
of  laughter  which  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  speaker. 

Embarrassment  was  obvious  as  Mr. 
Johns  rose  to  reply.  He  got  through 
an  impromptu  address  creditably,  how¬ 
ever,  and  accepted  the  gift  with  glow¬ 
ing  words  for  the  feeling  that  had 
prompted  it.  To  express  his  sentiment 
best,  he  told  a  story  of  having  been  in 
Washington  when  the  despatch  arrived 
telling  of  the  great  victory  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  It  was  couched  in  military 
terms,  he  said,  until  the  tale  was  fln- 
i.shed,  but  the  last  words  were:  “Oh, 
Boy!  Oh,  Joy!”  “And  that  is  the 
way  I  feel  to-night,”  Mr.  Johns  con¬ 
cluded. 


DECIDES  AGAINST  DENVER  POST 


Court  Dismisses  Newspaper’s  Demurrer 
to  Complaint  of  Libel. 

The  demurrer  interpo.sed  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  Denver  Post  to  the  $375,- 
000  libel  suit  brought  against  the  news¬ 
paper  by  Erne.st  Morri.s,  chairman  of 
the  Denver  County  Council  of  Defen.se, 
was  overruled  by  Judge  Charles  C.  But¬ 
ler  In  a  decision  handed  down  in  the 
Denver  District  Court  January  7. 

Judge  Butler  held  that  the  articles 
published  in  the  Post,  attacking  Mr. 
Morris,  were  “prima  facie  libelous,”  and 
that  the  complaint,  charging  the  news¬ 
paper  with  publishing  “false,  scandalous 
and  defamatory  matter,”  the  publica¬ 
tion  being  “attended  by  circumstances 
of  malice,”  was  a  valid  complaint  in 
law.  ‘•Whether  the  defendants  acted 
with  actual  malice  or  not  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  jury,”  the 
Court  asserted. 

Thirty  days  were  granted  to  the  Post 
for  filing  an  answer  to  the  libel  com¬ 
plaint. 

CHAPIN  GETS  LONG  SENTENCE. 


Pleads  Guilty  to  Wife  Murder  in  the 
Second  Degree 

A  20-year  to  life  pri.son  .sentence  was 
given  Charles  E.  Chapin,  former  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
when  he  pler.ded  .guilty  to  wife  murder 
in  the  second  degree  January  14,  before 
Justice  Weeks  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Chapin  is  now 
60  years  old. 

He  killed  his  wife  in  her  sleep,  Sep¬ 
tember  16  last,  giving  for  the  rea.son 
that  he  d;d  .rot  wish  her  to  suffer  hard¬ 
ships  he  lelt  were  coming  because  of 
financial  di'ncultie.s.  A  commi.ssion  pro¬ 
nounced  him  legally  .sane  and  all  along 
he  has  insisted  that  he  wanted  to  pay 
the  death  penalty.  Chapin  received  his 
sentence  with  a  smile,  a  slight  twitching 
of  the  lips  l.-eing  the  only  sign  of  emo¬ 
tion. 

Elected  to  A.  N.  P.  A.  Membership 

The  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Vir¬ 
ginian  has  been  elected  to  associate 
membership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  A.s.sociation. 


U.  S.  COURT  DISMISSES 
MACKAY  CABLE  SUIT 


Judge  Hand  Decides  He  Has  No  Right 

to  Interfere  With  Powers  Given  by 
Congress — Mackay  Prepares  to 
Make  Appeal 

The  injunction  suit  in.stituted  by  the 
owners  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  to  compel  the  Government  to  re¬ 
turn  their  cable  system  was  dismissed 
by  Federal  Judge  Learned  Hand,  in  New 
York,  on  January  10. 

Coun.sel  for  the  Mackay  interests 
maintained  that  the  Po.stmaster-General 
had  exceeded  his  authority  when  hd 
seized  the  cables  after  the  armi.stice  had 
l>een  signed  and  national  peril  no  longer 
existed. 

Judge  Hand  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  act  under  which  the  seizure 
was  made  gave  authority  to  the  Post¬ 
master-General  to  take  over  such  prop¬ 
erty  as  long  as  the  war  was  actually 
going  on.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
act  which  limited  the  agents  of  the 
Government  to  stop  taking  property 
as  soon  as  they  thought  that  the  nation 
was  no  longer  in  peril,  he  said.  Judge 
Hand  thought  that  .since  formal  peace 
had  not  yet  lieen  declared,  it  lay  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Postma.ster-General 
to  continue  carrying  out  his  plan  of 
governmental  operation  of  telegraph 
lines  inaugurated  before  the  armi.stice 
was  .signed. 

The  court,  he  held,  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  di.scretionary  powers 
which  were  vested  in  the  Postma.ster- 
General  by  the  Congre.s.s. 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  and  the 
Commercial-Pacific  Cable  Company,  im¬ 
mediately  in.structed  Charles  E.  Hughes 
and  William  E.  Cook,  the  corporations’ 
coun.sel.  to  prepare  papers  for  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  Judge  Hand. 
Burle.son  Attacks  Union  Leaders 

A  charge  that  S.  J,  Konenkamp,  In¬ 
ternational  president  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphens’  Union,  and  other  union 
leaders  were  endeavoring  to  foment  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  among  the  union 
operator.s,  with  the  hope  of  having  the 
dissati.sfaction  .spread  to  the  employees 
of  the  post  office  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  cagencies,  has  been  made  by  Post¬ 
ma.ster-General  Burle.son. 

Argument  for  the  exten.sion  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control  over  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  beyond  the  period  of 
the  peace  proclamation  was  made 
January  14  before  the  Hou.se  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Offices  by  Judge  William 
H.  Lamar,  solicitor  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  committee  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Reprcsientative  Moon,  extending  the 
control  until  Congress  orders  the  Post- 
ina.ster-General  to  relinquish  it. 


HUGHES  ACTS  FOR  KROCK 


Is  Courier-Journal  Editorial  Director 
While  Chief  Is  Abroad 
In  the  absence  of  Arthur  B.  Krock, 
editorial  director  of  the  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  now  in  Paris  to  report 
Peace  Conference  developments,  Wallace 
H.  Hughes,  publisher’s  assistant  to 
Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  is  di¬ 
recting  editorial  activities. 

Bralnerd  Platt,  news  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  is  serving  temporarily 
as  ncw.s  editor  of  the  Louisville  Tlme.s. 
Barry  Bullock,  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Courier-Journal  desk,  is  acting  as 
news  editor.  Sam  W.  Severance  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  de:dc. 


.V  Mkmknto  of  Hi.s  Efficient  Services 
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WAR  YEAH  TAXED  A.  P. 
TO  ITS  FULLEST 


Wah  Period  of  Struggle  With  Censor- 
ship  Delays  and  Congested  Cables — 
('.ailed  for  Unusual  F.xpenditures 
of  Money  and  Effort 


Uy  ItOY  Mautin, 

Assislatit  General  Manager  A.  P. 

The  Assoeiated  ITess  ended  the  year 
191S  with  1,150  members,  seventeen  of 
whom  represent  tlie  leading  pai)ers  in 
lluenos  Aires,  Lima,  Santiago,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Antofagasta,  tind  Panama.  It 
i.s  expected  tliat  the  most  important 
journals  of  Bnizil  and  Uruguay  will 
•soon  bo  added. 

With  its  day  and  night  leased  cable 
.service  to  its  memljers  in  Cuba,  and 
through  its  members  in  Mexico,  the 
As.sociated  Press  thus  crefites  an  ex- 
cliange  of  news  with  the  republics  to 
the  south  which  diplomats  and  mer¬ 
chants,  as  well  as  newspaper  men,  ap¬ 
preciate  will  be  most  effective  in  e.stab- 
lishing  closer  ndations  and  a  better 
understanding. 

I’erhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  year — aside,  of  course,  from  report¬ 
ing  the  war — was  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  against  the 
International  News  or  Hearst  service — 
a  welcome  Christmas  gift  for  all  honest 
newsgathei-ers.  It  will  hereafter  not  be 
so  simple  to  pirate  the  product  of  years 
of  cooperative  effort  as  well  as  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  expenditures. 

Honored  M.  E.  Slone 

The  year  1918  was  marked  by  the 
celebration  in  April  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  term  of  Melville  E. 
Stone  as  general  manager.  “M.  E.  S., 
His  Hook,”  was  published  at  that  time, 
and  the  menibeis  gave  to  Mr.  Stone  a 
handsome  remembrance  in  the  fonn  of 
Liberty  Honds.  Since  June  Mr.  Stone 
has  been  abroad,  except  during  four 
weeks  in  NovemlK-r,  and  has  received 
additional  manifestations  from  foreign 
Journalists  of  the  unique  position  of 
respect  and  affection  which  he  has 
earned  in  his  profes.sion. 

During  the  year  a  pension  and  .sick 
benefit  fund  was  established  for  faith¬ 
ful  employees,  and  $100,000  was  set 
aside  for  its  inauguration.  A  payment 
of  $1,000  was  made  to  the  dependents 
of  each  emi'loyee  upon  his  deatli.  Seven 
such  policies  were  paid  in  the  twelve 
months. 

The  war  naturally  called  hundreds  of 
Associated  Press  men,  and  by  Septem¬ 
ber  more  than  one-half  of  the  st.aff 
were  in  military,  naval,  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  s<'rviee,  and  the  task  of 
maintaining  leased  wire  reports  became 
almo.st  imjiossible  l>ecause  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  operators.  But  the  old  men  are 
now  coming  back.  The  management 
gave  every  encouragement  to  its  men  to 
go  into  active  service. 

Covering  the  war  news  has  called  for 
unprecedented  expenditure  of  money 
and  consid.?rable  use  of  tliC  emergency 
reserve  fund,  which  was  accumulated 
for  just  such  a  purpose.  It  was  a  year 
of  struggle  with  choked  cables  and  cen¬ 
sorship  delays.  The  latter  cause  of 
delay  has  been  for  the  mo.st  part  re¬ 
moved,  but  unhappily  the  cable  facili¬ 
ties  arc  altogether  Inadequate  for  the 
news  demands  of  the  day. 

The  As.sociated  Press  had  the  first 
news  man  as.signed  to  the  Siberian  ex¬ 
pedition;  it  had  the  only  American  re¬ 
porter  at  Archangel:  its  men  were  first 
In  Omsk  and  first  to  get  the  news  out 


of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Con.stantinople 
after  the  armistice  was  signed;  it  had 
the  fir.st  man  in  Warsaw  to  tell  the 
truth  of  conditions  in  Poland.  It  has 
the  largest  and  most  experienced  .staff 
at  Paris  for  the  Peace  Conference.  Such 
thing.s  are  not  said  boastfully.  They 
are  mentioned  to  describe  how  with 
the  signing  of  the  armi.stice  the  news 
world  suddenly  opened  up  again  and 
how  world-wide  the  re.sources  of  such 
an  organization  mu.st  l>e. 

If  in  the  foreign  field  the  reporting  is 
more  .sjtectacular,  in  the  domestic  field 
one  .sees  with  striking  clearne.ss  the 


Roy  Martin 

value  of  the  cooperative  idea  upon 
which  the  .\ssociated  Press  is  founded. 
It  is  a  very  unimportant  item  of  news 
that  can  long  escape  all  the  1,150  mem- 
liers  of  this  organization.  Its  reports 
of  the  fore.st  fires  in  Minne.sota.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  first  and  best  liecause  the 
new'.sgathering  facilities  of  its  member 
papers  in  that  State  were  best  and  be¬ 
cause  its  .staff  men  were  promptly  able 
to  utilize  the  benefits  of  those  facilities. 

Papers  represented  by  member.ship 
are  not  going  to  miss  any  news  of  value 
from  Alaska,  Arizona,  Maine,  Florida,  or 
any  other  State,  liecause  the  papers  in 
those  States  will  not  mi.ss  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  of  cooperative  effort  in  the 
world. 


Promises  Runiely  Derision  To-day 
Te.stimony  has  been  completed  in  the 
removal  proceedings  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Hitchcock  oppos¬ 
ing  the  trial  in  Washington  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Humely,  indicted  there  for 
failing  to  report  the  German  interest  in 
the  Evening  Mail  to  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian. 

Harold  Harper,  representing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  F.  J.  Powell,  representing 
Dr.  Humely,  a-sked  permission  to  file 
briefs.  The  commissioner  granted  a 
week  and  promised  a  decl.sion  Janu¬ 
ary  18. 


Starting  New  Daily  in  Asheville 
Plans  are  on  foot  to  establish  a  new 
morning  paper,  called  the  Tribune,  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  about  March  1.  Or¬ 
ganization  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commit¬ 
tee,  repre.senting  the  stockholders,  com¬ 
posed  of  James  J.  Britt,  F.  W.  Thomas 
and  O.  L.  Fitzgerald.  Associated  with 
hem  are  F.  M.  Mdisler  and  Ora  L. 
Jones.  The  Tribune  tyill  lie  Hepublican 
in  politics,  capitalized’  at  $100,000,  and, 
it  is  said,  will  have  unlimited  capital 
behind  it. 


MERGE  INDIANAPOLIS  PAPERS 

National  Enquirer  Owners  Buy  Daily 
Commercial — Hanly  in  Charge 
The  Indianapolis  Daily  Commercial 
has  been  purchased  by  the  National  En¬ 
quirer  Company,  of  which  J.  Frank 
Hanly',  former  Governor  of  Indiana,  is 
the  head.  The  National  Enquirer  is  a 
prohibition  paper  and  the  prospective 
ratification  of  the  Federal  prohibition 
amendment,  thus  curtailing  the  field  of 
the  Enquirer,  is  understood  to  bo  the 
reason  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial. 

Mr.  Hanly  will  be  editor  and  Oliver 
W.  Stewart  managing  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  under  the  new  management. 
The  Commercial  is  a  morning  paper 
devoted  to  hgal,  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  intere.sts.  For  the  last  several 
years,  Fred  L.  Purdy,  former  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Sun,  was  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  owner  of  the  Commercial. 


NEWS  COMPANY  REORGANIZES 


Big  New  York  Firm  Incorporates  for 

$10,000,000 

The  American  News  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000,  divided  into  200,- 
000  shares  of  stock  without  par  value. 
Heretofore  the  company  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  joint  stock  association, 
through  a  board  of  directors,  which  had 
100,000  shares  of  stock  outstanding,  also 
without  par  value,  but  upon  which 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  $6  annually 
were  paid.  The  stockholders,  follow¬ 
ing  incorporation,  received  two  shares 
of  the  new  .stock  for  one  of  the  old. 

Stock  owner.ship  of  the  company  is 
vested  in  the  officers,  directors,  em¬ 
ployees,  estates  and  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  of  employee.s.  Purchases  and  .sales 
of  the  stocl^  are  made  through  the 
board  of  directors,  upon  application. 


AD  AGENTS  BEGIN  CAMPAIGN 


Chicago  Firms  Get  Public  Attention  Via 
Newspaper  Space 

Several  of  the  larger  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  particularly  .since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  gen- 
t  ral  awakening  of  American  business 
to  the  vast  pos.sibilitics  bf  future  trade 
txiian.sion,  have  been  using  .space  vary¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
half  page  in  local  newspapers,  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  business  houses  to 
the  .sales  and  marketing  facilities  af¬ 
forded  by  their  service,  advice  and  train¬ 
ing  organizations. 

The  Erwin  &  Wasey  Company  has 
been  conducting  a  regular  local  news¬ 
paper  campaign  along  those  lines. 


McCORMICK  FOR  AMBASSADOR 


Harritiburg  Publisher  Resigns  as  National 
Democratic  Committee  Head 

It  Is  rumored  that  "Vance  McCoi-mick, 
publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot,  may  Ik;  appointed  AmI)as.sador  to 
France.  Mr.  McCormick  has  resigned 
the  chairmanship  of  the  DemocratSc 
National  Committee  and  is  now  in 
France  on  Peace  Conference  work,  as 
chainnan  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1914  and  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
1916,  conducting  President  Wilson’s 
campaign  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Since  being  appointed  chairman  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  he  has  devoted 
all  his  time  to  that  work. 


INFLUENZA  DISRUPTS  STAFF 


Disease  Severe  'With  Clarksburg  Tele¬ 
gram  Workers — One  Death 

Samuel  T.  Mallison,  city  editor  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram,  has  juat 
recovered  from  a  three  weeks’  attack  of 
infiuenza. 

Buckner  J.  Smith,  telegraph  editor, 
and  James  J.  Coughlin,  sporting  editor, 
are  .still  confined  to  their  homes  with  the 
disease. 

Ray  W.  Garvin,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  Is  helping  out 
in  the  emergency. 

Ralph  R.  Horner  is  now  Associated 
Press  man  on  the  Telegram,  succeeding 
J.  Ross  Funk,  who  recently  died  of  in¬ 
fluenza. 


PLAN  NEW  JEWISH  DAILY  FOR  N.Y. 


Poale  Zion  Members  Already  Have 
$60,000  for  the  Enterprise 
The  Poale  Zion  Convention,  at  its 
.se.ssions  held  in  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
sidered  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  Yiddish  daily  newspaper  in  New  York 
city.  For  this  purpose  over  $60,000  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  before  the 
convention  closes  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  expect  to  raise  from  $80,000 
to  $90,000  more. 

The  object  of  the  newspaper  Is  to 
mould  the  idea  of  wholesale  Jewish 
emigration  from  all  countries,  the 
United  States  included. 


WORLD-HERALD  ADDS  TO  FORCE 


Chase  and  Sturgess  Appointed  to  Newly 
Created  Positions 

Frank  H.  Chase,  for  a  time  with  the 
Earl  interests  in  Los  Angeles,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Omaha  Bee  as  general 
assistant  to  the  publisher, 

Thomas  F.  Sturgess,  for  some  time 
managing  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  has 
resigned  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
superintendent  of  production  on  the 
World-Herald. 

R.  A.  Landale,  who  trained  at  Camp 
Fun.ston  for  six  months,  has  lYjturned 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World-Her¬ 
ald. 


PRINTERS  FORCE  PAPERS  TO  QUIT 

Demand  Wages  that  Alton  Publishers 
Could  Not  Pay 

Rather  than  meet  the  demands  of 
Alton  Typographical  Union,  No.  306,  for 
an  Increase  in  wages  of  $1  a  day,  the 
two  newspapers  of  Alton,  III. — the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Times — 
have  suspended  publication.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  to  have  been  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

Wages  were  Increased  January,  1918, 
and  again  voluntarily  in  July.  The  pro- 
po.sed  scale  was  $5  a  day,  and  a  contract 
for  eight  years  was  asked. 


SUCCUMBS  TO  HIGH  COSTS 


Seventy-nine-Year-Old  Brantford  Courier 
Has  to  Quit  Business 
The  Brantford  (Ont.)  Courier  has 
ceased  to  be  published.  It  was  founded 
under  its  present  name  In  1889,  but 
claims  1833  as  the  date  of  birth.  The 
publishers  say: 

‘‘The  step  decided  upon  has  been 
reached  as  the  result  of  the  greatly 
increa.sed  cost  of  everything  which  goes 
to -the  output  of  a  paper,  the  constantly 
increasing  levies  rendering  an  inade¬ 
quate  return  on  oapital  Invested.” 


The  Des  Moines  Pre.ss  Club  Is  being 
reorganized. 
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YEARLY  CIRCULATION  RECORD 


Net  Paid  Circulation 
Daily  Sunday 


19^8 .  98,941  76,000 

1917  .  89,715  65,045 

1916  .  78,672  57,564 

1915  .  72,364  53,807 

1914 .  68,080  50,879 

1913  .  65,641  49,509 

1912  .  63,804  50,093 

1911 .  57,797  47,382 

1910  .  48,345  44,046 


YEARLY  ADVERTISING  RECORD  j 

Lines  of  Paid  Advertising 
1918  1917 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star  . .  13,703,926  12,392,473 

2d  Newspaper  ,• .  7,889,408  7,025,555 

3d  Newspaper .  7,700,517  5, “3,336 

4th  Newspaper  .  3,589,545  5,486,088 

The  Evening  Star  docs  not  print  a  forenoon  edi¬ 
tion.  Its  paid  circulation  in  Washington  and  suburbs 
is  believed  to  be  between  two  and  one-half  and  three 
times  that  of  the  corresponding'  edition  of  its  evening 
cotemporary. 

The  circulation  of  The  Sunday  Star  in  Washington 
and  suburbs  is  many  thousands  in  excess  of  that  of  The 
Sunday  Star’s  nearest  cotemporary.  The  home  delivery 
of  The  Sunday  Star  in  this  city  is  not  approached  by 
any  other  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Star  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums  in  the  United  States,  attested  by  the 
great  volume  of  advertising  that  it  carries  daily  and 
Sunday. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL, 
Tribune  Building,  • 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  LUTZ, 

First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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PETTY  COMPETITION  THE  MENACE 
OF  SMALL  NEWSPAPERS 

Ja!’>on  Rogers  Contends  That  Through  Sensihle  Co-op<*rati<  n 
Between  Publishers  the  Volume  of  Foreign 
Advertising  Could  he  Doubled. 

ISy  Jason  IJcsii-ats. 

THK  avcrano  nowspaiH-r  |>iil>lish<T.  stirkiiiK  clos*-  to  tlic  shop  and  paying  nioro 
att«-nli<iii  to  daily  nports  rcf;ai'dinK  volume  of  advertisiiiK  carried,  profits  or 
losses  and  other  purely  local  matters,  seldom  has  the  lime  or  inclination  to 
nn-et  hiK  fjeneral  sit\iations  in  a  sniliciently  hroad  spirit  to  ^et  away  with  it 
without  U-iiiK  forced  to  pay  heavy  penalty. 

('onsideration  of  trilliiiK  matters  and  watchinfj  a  |>ossiliU‘  <()mpc-titor  occupy 
too  larRc  a  proportion  of  our  time,  whih-  we  are  iiulfned  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
lettinK  hiK  Kcneral  <tuesli«)ns  take  their  own  course  or  to  entru.st  them  to  others 
for  treatment  and  solution— these  an*  the  basic  faults  of  the  news|>aper  puhlish- 
injr  hiisiness  to-day. 

Era  of  No-Quarter  Competition  in  Newspaper  Field. 


In  many  cities  and  town.s,  yes,  .s<*on>s 
of  them  I  .ould  mention,  newspa|>ers 
are  operatiiiK  in  .omis  tition  more  <ruel 
and  deadly  than  anythiiif;  ever  indulged 
in  l.>  the  Standard  Oil  ('oiui'any  in  its 
earlier  days,  when  it  solil  its  pnalin't  at 
«s*rtain  points  below  co.st  to  drive  •■om- 
jietitors  to  the  wall. 

In.stead  of  all  |>ulliim:.  for  the  K(mk1  of 
the  newspaper  business  as  an  industry 
we  tind  dominant  newsi>a|«*rs  t)rintinK 
advertisiiiK  at  ridiculously  low  rates 
merely  to  prevent  another  newsi.ai>er 
BettiiiK  a  f(Ki1hold  in  the  community. 

In  other  iilais*s  we  find  foolish  news- 
X»aper  fuen  r<*ally  (lamattink  the  force 
of  th<*ir  own  s<»licitation  by  kruK’kint^ 
the  other  fellow  in  J  V<>ry  possible  way. 
The  i>ot  callin>r  the  kettle  black  never 
pot  any  one  anywhere. 

It  is  the.se  p<tty  and  small  practice.s, 
representinp  continuance  of  old-fopy 
and  antiipiated  idea.s,  that  has  permit- 
t«sl  our  newsiUi|>ers  to  Is*  <iefeat<*d  in 
detail  In  all  hip  purpos<*s  caU  ulat<s!  to 
produce  preater  elhti<ncies  in  the  in- 
du.stry. 

.\  solicitor  for  a  trade  publication 
.stated  to  iiK*  that  in  seekinp  the  busi¬ 
ness  «>f  one  publisher  in  a  Mitidle  West 
t»iwn  he  was  tohl,  “’I  won't  pive  yon 

my  a<l  if  you  pet  one  from  - What 

this  .same  publi.sher  would  hav<*  sjiid 
to  a  lo<al  m«*rchant  who  .*a>upht  to  tie 
the  only  such  advertis<*r  in  his  news¬ 
paper  would  be  interestinp  to  hi'ar. 

(Quibble  Over  Apeiiiv  I’ay 

.\n  adverti.sinp  apent  r<*cently  tobl 
me  that  a  year  or  two  apo  he  switch<*<l 
a  consid<*rablc  jiart  of  a  bip  ac(*ount 
from  the  mapiu'.ines  to  the  news|iaT>ers, 
ws  kinp  to  jilace  it  in  connection  with 
the  names  of  lo<*al  ch*ah*r.s,  only  to  lo.si* 
commlssion.s  on  it  lK*cause  hwal  pub¬ 
lishers  in  most  cas«*s  called  it  "local" 
busine.ss  and  n*fus<*d  to  pay  commis¬ 
sion  on  it. 

.Solicitors  for  many  newspapers 
plibly  t«*ll  advert i.sers  that  they  shouhi 
s|>end  from  2  to  5  per  »‘ent.  of  pro.ss 
receijit.s  for  advertisinp  who  will  not 
st«*nd  a  cent  for  advertisinp  the  com- 
nuHlIty  they  sell,  and  many  more  who 
mill  s|M*nd  from  25  to  50  |ier  cent,  to 
cultivate  new  business  who  steadfast¬ 
ly  refuse  to  pay  a  local  apent  15  |s-r 
cent,  for  doinp  the  s:ime  thinp  more 
effectively. 

I  say  thesi*  thinps  for  the  purpose 
of  brinpinp  home  to  new.spa|H*r  men 
the  nt“ces.slty  for  effective  coiiperation 
and  int«*lhpent  treatment  of  all  matters 
havinp  to  do  with  su«-ces.sful  newspa- 
is*r  production.  Throuph  my  work  in 
orjfanijtinp  various  <-<HiiK'rativi*  move¬ 
ments  1  have  lj<*<*n  broupht  Into  pe¬ 
culiar  relation  with  the  publishers  of 
the  country  and  know  much  repardinp 


th<*ir  weaknesst*s  and  pos.sible  strenpth. 

.\s  a  ruU*  it  is  .s;ife  for  the  small(*r 
newspa|M*rs  of  the  couittry  to  a.s.smm* 
that  their  be.s-t  interests  cannot  Ia* 
s<*rvcd  by  entrustinp  all  national  prob- 
h*m.s  to  the  publishers  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  new.spaper.s.  1  sjiy  this  without 
meaninp  to  throw  di.strust  upon  the  bip 
fellows  but  only  as  a  note  of  warninp 
to  many  of  my  friends  in  the  busine.ss 
too  much  inclineil  to  do  .so. 

The  Itoston  n<*wspai«*rs  like  to  brinp 
them.selves  to  beli(*ve  that  they  cover 
.Vew  Knpland,  ami  left  to  the?ns«*lve.s 
wotdii  operate  on  that  basis,  ipnorinp 
the  stronp  p.'ijiers  in  other  cities  such 
as  the  S|irinpliel<l  Itepublican.  the 
Hartford  Times,  the  l*rovitlence  Itul- 
letin,  the  Salem  New.s,  the  l.ynn  Item, 
the  Portland  Kxpre.ss,  and  a  <lo7,en  oth- 
«*rs  1  could  name  whi«*h  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  coverinp  their  lields. 

Loiibl  Double  Volume  of  Fureipn  .\ils 

If  w(*  could  onl.v  Ik*  broupht  frank¬ 
ly  to  admit  our  weakne.ss»*s  ami  to 
all  pull  topether  so  as  to  pr(*s(*nt  to 
the  foreipn  ailvertiser  a  standardl7.(*d 
commodity  which  could  be  boiipht  and 
ui e  1  with  protit  anywhere  in  (*xa<-t  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  di.stribution  or  desires  to 
build  U|>  .sales  or  to  bra<'e  u|i  weak 
spots.  w«*  could  easily  ilouble  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  so-called  foreipn  advertisinp. 

It  s<*ems  almost  impossibU*  to  brinp 
any  consi<i<*rable  jKirt  of  the  newsita- 
|M*r  publishers  of  the  country  topether 
for  any  d''finite  inirpo.s**,  for  the  rea- 
.son  that  the  very  ones  who  shoidd 
stand  as  pillars  of  strenpth  onl.v'  too 
often  feel  that  they  would  be  .sacriti<*inp 
[irestipe  by  workinp  in  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  co<i|i(*ration  with  others.  Too  many 
w'oidd  rather  kill  an  account  than  s)*e 
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who,  when  1  put  my  tinper  on  the  sore 
siiot.  hit  the  ceilinp,  fipurat ivt*ly  spi*ak- 
inp.  and  in-otcsted  that  such  h<‘roic 
remedi<*s  as  su.PRe.st(*d  woubl  b«*  worst* 
than  th<*  disease  it.self. 

This,  tif  course,  was  mere  cowardict* 
on  their  part.  Just  a  bit  of  courapt* 
would  have  .seen  them  thrtmph  th(*ir 
troubl«*s  and  put  them  on  their  way  to 
vastly  'increased  busine.ss  and  protit. 
I•ilch  patient  woidd  try  to  prove  that 
his  town  was  vastly  different  from  any 
other  place  on  earth  and  that  compe¬ 
tition  was  more  serious  than  even  In 
N'ew  York  or  t  'hi<*.apo. 

Of  course  1  hn(*w  this  was  all  bunk 
and  soupht  to  pivc  them  courape  to 
put  their  houses  in  order.  One  .small¬ 
town  man  I  talked  with  went  straipht 


hoim*  and  doubled  his  adv<*rtisinp  rat<*s 
without  any  .s<>rious  trouble  jind  writes 
me  that  he  wants  to  pive  me  a  hou.s<^ 
and  lot  in  that  town  if  I  will  come 
I  beta*  to  live  when  1  pet  older  and 
want  to  retire  from  a«*tive  business. 

It  didn’t  take  me*  lonp  to  |>rove  to 
that  man  that  he  was  not  .sellinp  space 
but  pivinp  it  away  for  about  half  what 
he  must  charp<*  in  order  to  live.  In  a 
busine.ss  when*  every  om*  outsi<l(*  thinks 
that  all  of  us  are  prowinp  as  rich  as 
the  li;inki*rs  and  successful  lawyers,  we 
.should  ftcca.sionally  take*  down  tlu* 
screen  of  mysti*ry  and  show  t)Ur  adver- 
tlst'rs  that  th<*.v  are  buyinp  too  cheaply. 

\iewinp  the  Dollar  as  Profit 

With  our  imMl(*rn  two-«*ent  newspa- 
|M*rs,  if  we  cannot  frankly  tell  any  larpe 
lo<*al  a<lverti;^*r,  or  proup  of  th<*m  for 
that  matter,  that  we  can  live  and  make 
money  without  their  busine.ss  we  are  in 
a  wronp  i>usition.  The  trouble  is  that 
too  many  of  us  still  view  every  dollar 
that  comes  in  over  the  tsumter  as  profit, 
whereas  man.v  of  them  co.st  more  than 
they  are  worth. 

\<*arly  ev(*ry  newspais-r  that  1  have 
ever  heard  of  thinks  it  should  have 
miU'h  more  foreipn  or  pem*ral  advertis¬ 
inp  than  it  now  carries,  and  yet  alwuit 
S(t  jM*r  cc*nf.  of  th«*  m*wspaper.s  of  the 
country  actuall.v  do  everythinp  in  their 
power  to  j>r<*vent  the  business  cominp 
to  them. 

They  will  .solicit  any  account  to  the 
limit,  but  are  very  iioor  mark<*ters  of 
tin*  commodity  they  manufacture — ad- 
verlisinp  spai’c*;  do  not  b<*lieve  in  prac- 
ticinp  what  they  preach,  an<l  as  a  nde 
seek  to  pr<*vent  the  advertisinp  apent 
receivinp  the  commi.ssion  which  he 
«*n  rns. 

Iteinp  :i  born  o|itimi.st  I  hate  to  Is* 
«-riticaI  except  in  a  constructive  way. 
If  newspaper  men  mu.st  1m*  wakene.i 
fi-orn  their  .sl<*<'p  I  am  willinp  to  stir 
them  u|>  with  TNT  or  rlynamite  if 
nec<*ssary.  If  wc*  would  all  pull  to¬ 
pether  for'  a  short  peiiod  the  prowth 
we  would  pro<luce  in  the  industry  would 
1m*  amazinp  to  many  of  tho.se  too  in¬ 
clined  to  us<>  blue  plasses  and  to  a 
\'iew  that  the  whole  world  is  polity 
to  lh<*  bow-wows. 

Sees  1919  as  (.realest  .\ilverlisinp  Year 

.\inete(*n-nineteen  wWI  U*  the  preat- 
est  year  ui  the  hi.story  of  advertisinp. 
accordinp  to  Frank  Ib.lland,  jmblish<*r 
of  Holland's  .\lapa7.ine,  Texas  Farm  ami 
Iti'.ncli  ami  other  jiublications,  published 
.'it  Dallius,  T(*x.  Mr.  Holland  was  .speak- 
inp  iM-fore  the  Dallas  .\dverti.‘'inp  Ix'apue 
and  was  pivinp  r(*.sult.s  of  his  observa- 
tion.s  on  a  ousiness  trip  to  New  York, 
t'hicapo  and  other  cities  of  the  North. 
This  opiaii  n.  he  declared,  hiul  liei*!! 
Imrne  out  1  y  tho  trend  of  alTairs  since 
the  armistice  was  sipned. 


Made  Many  (diildreii  Happy 
.V  report  on  the  activities  of  tlu*  St. 
1.0  lis  I*osl-Di.;i)at<  h  t'hristmas  Festi¬ 
val  .\s.soc::ition  shows  that  '.,125  bas¬ 
ket  dinners  W(*re  distribut<*>l  In  nddi- 
dition  1,500  baskets  of  ’pifts  for  cliild'*en 
were  deliv<*red  to  familie.s,  and  .six- 
orph.in  homes  wei.*  piven  pifts 
fer  1,825  o'  their  charpes. 

Many  otb  r  pifl.e  wi-re  turned  over 
r  *r  New  Y*  a  ’s  dist ribiitici.-*  to  the  Smi- 
slrae  .Missi'tii. 

Halifax  Herald  Shows  Enterprise 
The  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  i.ssued  a 
forty-iiape  edition  to  celebrate  the  new 
year  and  the  home-cominp  of  .several 
thoii.sand  of  Canadian  soldier.s.  The  Is- 
.one.  overllowinp  with  adv«*rti.sir.p.  re- 
Tlvcts  the*  pica!  busine.ss  activity  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


ADVERTISERS  TURN 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 


Sales  and  .\dvertisiiip  Manapers  of 
Teeliiiieal  Products  .\re  Findiiip  That 
Printed  Matter  Is  Too  P^xpensive 
l*or  Results  Dhtaiiied 

That  the  increa.s(*d  and  increasinp  cost 
of  i.rintinp  and  enpravinp  will  re.snit  in 
more  mon(*,v  la'inp  spent  by  adverti.s<*rs 
in  news|ia|iers.  niapa7,ines,  and  trade 
imblications  and  less  in  booklet.s,  circu¬ 
lars,  and  other  forms  of  .so-called  “di- 
re(*t"  advertisinp,  was  a.s.s(*rted  by  Mil- 
ton  Towne,  vic<*-iir(*.sid(  nt  of  the  Josejih 
Kichards  Company,  adverti.sinp  apency, 
at  the  January  meetinp  of  the  Twhnical 
I’ubliiity  .V.s.sociation  of  New  York. 

The  a.ssociation,  which  is  (*omposed  of 
adverti.sinp  manapers  and  siil»*s  man- 
apers  of  firms  mannfacturinp  techni<*al 
luodnct.s,  held  a  symfiosinm.  followlnp 
dinner  at  the  Hot<*l  .MurtiniifUi*,  to  dis- 
cn.ss  "The  Iti.sinp  Cost  of  Printed  .Mat¬ 
ter— Is  It  Ju.stilied'.'" 

The  other  s|M*akers.  to  whom  Mr. 
Towne  reidieil,  were  an  employinp 
printer  and  an  (*mployinp  |ihnto-en- 
praver,  and  two  union  otiiciuls,  repre- 
senlinp  the  printers'  union  and  the 
Iihoto-enpravers’  union,  re.s|H*ctively. 
.Ml  tlie.se  spe.-ikers  insi.sted  that  the 
preater  cost  was  justitled  by  a  corre- 
spondinp  increase  in  the  cost  of  livinp 
and  of  )>r(Hlurtion. 

"We  iM'lieve  and  our  clients  •believe 
that  lalMir  has  a  ripht  to  fair  workinp 
hours  and  a  fair  wape.  but  the  (|ue.stinn 
of  what  is  to  be  the  limit  in  tirintinp 
cost  must  Is*  consid»*i-ed  by  us  in  lieter- 
mininp  how  much  direct  advertisinp  wo 
will  do  this  year  and  hereafter,"  said 
.Mr.  Towne. 

New  .Sale.smen  Needed 

"We  and  our  clients  look  ujion  firint- 
inp  simiily  as  a  .sellinp  adjunct—another 
sal(*sman.  as  it  were,  and,  lookinp  care¬ 
fully  into  the  firoductive  elliciency  of 
sill'll  a  salesman,  we  employ  .some  one 
el.si*  In  his  ji'ace  if  we  can  thereby  pet 
increa.sed  (*fliciency  and  productivity. 

“.\t  any  rate,  our  company  will  buy 
le.ss  printinp  in  l!tl!».  I  have  talk(*d  the 
matt(*r  over  with  my  fellow  advertisinp 
apem'.v  men  and  I  believe  they  will 
ord(*r  less  firintinp.  So  far  as  its  tt.si* 
in  dire<*t  advertisinp  is  concerned,  |>rint- 
inp  is  l«*comlnp  less  attractive  and  les.s 
valuable  to  advert  i.sers." 

In  a  talk  later  with  a  representative 
of  Kditoii  &  Pfni.isi'ira!  .Mr.  Towne  said 
the  increasinp  co.st  of  printinp  in  direct 
advertisinp  had  Vaiisc'd  many  adver- 
ti.sers  to  make  a  clo.ser  study  than  they 
ever  had  lK*fore  of  results  and  had 
cau.sed  them  to  switch  to  newsiiaper 
adverti.sinp.  This  had  i>rov(*d  profit¬ 
able. 

He  cited  a.s  one  instance,  a  firm  inan- 
iifactiirinp  hosiery  which  had  i.ssued 
four  or  live*  catalopues  every  yc*ar  until 
ItilS,  wh(*n  the  hiph  co.st  of  printinp  led 
to  an  investipation  which  i>roved  it  was 
not  a  money-makinp  investment.  The 
linn  then  switched  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
ti.sinp,  spendinp  bust  year  $20,000  in 
New  York  city  and  f'hicapo  news- 
fiapers. 

"Tlu*  results  obtaini*d  in  this  way 
were  so  pood  that  the  firm  will  rcfM'at 
its  newspaper  adverti.sinp  this  year  and 
do  away  with  diret^t  advertisinp  alto- 
pet  her,"  he  .*411111. 


Sphinx  LIuh  WiR  Dine  January  .)! 
The  next  dinner  of  the  Sphinx  (^ub, 
of  New  York,  will  be  held  at  tho  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  January  31,  at  7  p.  in. 
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LINOTYPE 


The  Model  20  DISPLAY  Linotype 


l*or  Display  C'oui|K>sition  ilircct  from  the  keyboard.  Note 
short  magazines  on  revolving  rack  within  arm's  length  of 
the  operator.  The  model  20  saves  floor  space,  typeca-sting, 
type  distribution,  and  type  storage,  and  investment  in 
type,  metal,  and  storage  cabinets 


‘  I 


I'  '  ^ 


“We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  new  Model 
20  Linotype.  So  much  so  that  we  hope  you  will 
make  the  (juickest  possible  delivery  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  one  now  on  order.  Whenthissecond  Model 
20  is  installed,  95%  of  the  Tribune  will  be  com¬ 
posed  in  slugs”  "d  ,h 


iV rite  for  Specimens  of 
Model  20  “Straight  Matter’ 


Tub  New  Yoiik  TiUHrNK,  Inc. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

CHICAGO:  1100  So.  Wabash  Avc.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  549  Daronne  St. 

('aiiadian  Linotype  Limited,  6H  T«»"nperance  St.,  Toronto. 
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SEES  BIG  BOOM  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS 
WHEN  A.  A.  C.  OF  W.  MEETS  THERE 


City  Raises  $100,000  for  Municipal  Advertising  Campaign 
to  Begin  This  Month — Will  Rise  Above  Reputation 
for  Cocktails  and  Conventions 


Uy  Arthur  G.  Newmter, 

lUisini’Hii  Mantif/cr  of  the  Xcw  Orleans  Item  and  tfouthern  Vice-President  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Cluhs  of  the  World 

WHKX  tho  Supr»-ii.<;  Council  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  meets  there  to  disOuss 
191!*  liUsinesK  liuildinK.  New  Orleans  should  l)c  one  of  the  principal  points 
for  dis<-ussion.  for  our  city  will  occupy  a  conspictious  place  on  the  1919 
ailvertisiuK  map. 

Xew  O.’-leans  emerges  from  the  war  period  with  a  record  of  100  per  cent. 
IM-rformance,  with  huijine.s.s  l»etter  than  even  our  most  daring  optimi.sts  predicted, 
and  with  our  people  inculcated  with  a  new  .shove-forward  spirit. 

Big  Advertising  Campaign  W ill  Start  This  Month 


I'nder  the  direction  of  Mayor  Martin 
Tlchrman  .a  $100,000  municipal  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  will  l>egin  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  Xew  Orleans  is  determined  to 
era.se  her  reput.ation  as  a  city  of  cock¬ 
tails  and  carnivals  and  to  become  Ijct- 
ter  known  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
So*ith,  as  the  second  city  in  area  in 


.\RTHrR  G.  XEW.MTER 


the  l'nit<d  States,  as  a  city  bigger  in 
population  than  any  other  two  in  the 
South  coml>ined,  as  America’s  .second 
port,  as  the  world’s  greatest  fish,  game 
and  oy.ster  market,  as  the  distributing 
lK)int  of  the  second  lumber  producing 
State,  as  the  buying  centre  for  one- 
thirtieth  of  all  the  people  in  the  United 
State.s,  as  the  trading  hub  for  Amer- 
i<'a’s  sugar,  rice,  corn  and  cotton,  and 
al)ove  all  else  as  the  gateway  to  the 
iinexplored  trade  empire  opened  up  by 
th«  Panama  Canal. 

Ikdiind  this  campaign  Xew  Orleans 
will  stage  the  1919  convention  of  the 
.Vflvertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

We  have  approximately  $50,000  in 
bank,  primarily  to  take  care  of  the 
serious  .sides  of  the  convention:  of 
course,  we  are  not  going  to  overlook 
time-tried  Southern  hospitality. 

Will  Chart  Trade  Routes 

The  .Xdvertising  Club  of  Xew  Orleans 
plans  to  bring  to  this  convention  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  big  bu.siness  and  distri¬ 
bution  from  all  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America,  that  they  may  meet  the 
pilots  of  Ameri<-an  commerce  and  chart 
new  trade  rotites  and  workable  methods. 

Fre<l  W.  Kllsworth,  vice-president  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank  &  Tru.st  Company, 
of  this  city,  will  Ik;  director-general  of 
the  convention.  Both  he  and  L.  R. 
Putnam,  advertising  manager  of  the 


Southern  Pine  Association  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
Orle.ans,  are  working  overtime  develop¬ 
ing  convention  plan.s. 

The  Kxe<'Utive  Committee  of  the  na¬ 
tional  a.ssociation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  1919  convention  should  be  held 
early  next  fall — probably  in  October. 

While  business  is  meeting  its  readjust¬ 
ment  problems  admirably,  it  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  bigger  problems  that  will 
confront  us  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
returning  soldiers  are  going  to  put  up 
labor  problems  that  will  be  as  interest¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  as  complex,  as  they 
are  right  now  in  Canada.  Business  is 
likewi.se  anxiously  waiting  to  .see  what 
Congre.ss  will  do  with  taxes.  It  is 
equally  interested  in  .seeing  what  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Europe  will  evolve, 
and  it  cannot  express  authoritatively  its 
conclusions  much  Ijefore  next  June.  On 
top  of  thiit  situation  comes  the  next 
loan  of  $5,000,000,000,  which  will  take 
the  attention  of  the  country  for  the 
la.st  three  weeks  of  April. 

The  psychology  of  the  whole  .situa¬ 
tion  makes  the  national  officers  of  the 
.\.  A.  C.  of  W.  feel  that  a  convention 
early  in  June,  as  has  been  customary, 
would  l>e  inadvisable  this  year. 

Meantime,  we  in  New  Orleans  are 
clo.sely  following  the  trend  of  W'orld 
bu.sines.s.  We  .a.sked  for  the  convention 
in  full  realization  of  the  respon.sihilities 
involved.  We  will  not  fail  or  falter! 


PATTERSON  WINS  PRESIDENCY 

Heads  Chicago  Press  Club,  With  Hag¬ 
gerty  as  Vice-President 
.\fter  a  heated  campaign,  Wright  \* 
Patterson,  editor  -  in  -  chief  Western 
Xewsjtaper  Union,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pr'.ss  Club  of  (Chicago  on  Jan*i- 
ary  7.  Chrisiian  D.  (“Chris")  Haggerty, 
city  editor  o*  the  .-V.*-'.sociated  Pre's.s,  was 
elected  fiist  vice-president. 

The  ot!i<-r  officers  are:  Dr.  George 
Cooke-.Vdams,  second  vicc-pre.sident ; 
James  F.  Stejuna,  treasurer;  Walton 
Perkins,  .secretary;  Harry  Hargis,  li¬ 
brarian,  .and  Frank  Comerford,  coun- 
s<*l.  The  new  directors  are;  I»u  M. 
Houseman.  William  J.  Shanks,  of  the 
('hicago  Daily  .Tournal,  and  P.  F.  Ix)w- 
der,  of  th*'  Herald  and  E.xaminer. 


Advertise  Packard  Cars  in  Pages 
The  Pa<'kar«l  Motor  Car  Company  of 
Xew  York  is  not  missing  any  time  in  get¬ 
ting  .started  on  its  recon.struction  period 
policy.  In  order  to  assure  the  motor 
using  public  of  its  ability  to  serve  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  .sea.son  and  an.swer  many 
que.stions  as  to  the  production  of  Pack¬ 
ard  cars,  the  company  has  been  u^ng 
striking  page  copy  in  most  of  the  New 
York  dailies. 


BLOCK  STAFF  HELD  CONVENTION 


At  Week’s  Session  Men  Met  Publishers 
’They  Represent 

For  a  whole  week  recently  Paul 
Block,  Inc.,  held  a  convention  at  which 
twenty-two  of  Mr.  Block’s  as.sociates 
from  his  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Boston  offices  were  present. 

Mr.  Ahnelt,  pre.sident  of  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review  Company,  entertained  the 
organization  over  the  week-end  agid 
lunches  and  dinners  were  also  given 
by  several  of  the  new.spaper  publishers 
the  Block  Agency  represents.  Among 
the  hosts  v;ere  J.  D.  Bamum,  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-t^tandard;  Arthur  Marks, 
of  the  Washington  Post,  a.nd  Harry  Tal- 
madge,  of  the  Newark  Star-Eagle, 
who.se  luncheon  in  Newark  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  inspection  of  the  new'  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment,  which  the  Star- 
Eagle  is  to  occupy  and  u.se  this  month. 

The  Cleveland  News- Leader,  the  Ro- 
che.ster  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  Detroit  Journal 
were  vi.sitcd  by  a  num.ber  of  the  staff 
at  the  coni'l.Ksion  of  the  New  York  meet¬ 
ing.  _ _ 

BARTON  BUYS  SUSSEX  REGISTER 

New  Owner  Was  Once  Publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times 
The  Su.ssex  Register,  of  Newton,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  old  weekly  newspapers  of  New 
Jersey,  was  .sold  last  week  to  Nelson 
E.  Barton,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Barton  has  had  considerable  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  is  familiar  with 
all  departments  of  the  business.  He 
was  some  years  ago  publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times,  but  of  more 
recent  years  interested  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Harwell  &  Cannon  effected  the 
tran.sfer.  , _ _ 

Trying  to  Sell  Montreal  Herald 
The  Montreal  Herald  liquidator  is  try¬ 
ing  to  .sell  the  property,  but  so  far  all 
tenders  have  l)een  refussed.  The  liquidator, 
J.  L.  Apalcdale,  state.s  the  sale  is  .still 
open  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  receive 
further  offers.  In  the  meantime  he  is 
continuing  to  puhli.sh  the  paper. 


RAISE  MILWAUKEE 
NEWSPAPER  PRICES 


All  Dailies  Now  Sell  at  Two  Cents  - 
Sunday  Journal  Goes  to  Five 
Cents  and  Sunday  Sentinel 
to  Seven  Cents. 

The  prices  of  all  the  Milwaukee  new.s- 
papers  which  have  been  selling  at  1 
cent  r.  copy  have  been  rai.sed  to  2  cents. 
The.se  newspapers  are  the  Wisconsin 
News,  the  Evening  Sentinel,  and  the 
Journal.  The  price  outside  of  Milwaukee 
county  remains  at  2  cents. 

.The  Morning  Sentinel  never  has  sold 
at  less  than  2  cents,  and  the  price  of  the 
Leader  was  raised  from  1  to  2  cents 
some  years  ago. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  Journal  has 
been  raised  from  3  to  5  cents,  and  that 
of  the  Sunday  Sentinel  from  5  to  7 
cents. 

In  announcing  the  increases  the 
papers  ascribed  it  to  the  increased  cost 
of  everything  that  goes  into  the  making 
of  a  newspaper,  and  particularly  news 
print  paper. 

Milwaukee  was  one  of  the  very  few 
one-cent  newspaper  cities. 


WAR  EDITION  FINISHES  WORK 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Sent  News  to 
Every  Camp 

The  special  miniature  semi-monthly 
edition  of  the  St.  Ix)uis  Globe-Democrat, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
enli.sted  men,  has  been  discontinued  after 
having  been  circulated  for  more  than  a 
year  in  the  cantonments  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  American  camps 
in  England  and  France. 


German  Writers  Unionize 
Bavarian  new.spaper  men  have  voted 
unanimously  to  become  a  recognized 
trade  union.  Application  has  been  made 
to  the  Government  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  scale  of  wages 
for  presentation  to  publisher  employers. 


THE  MORNING  RECORD 

Overwhelmingly  Dominates  in 
MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 

LEADS  LOCAL  EVENING  PAPER 

In  Circulation,  by  more  than  35%, 

In  Display  Advertising,  by  a  page  a  day. 

In  Want  Ads,  almost  three  to  one. 

In  Local  News, 

In  Telegraphic  News  —  Only  Associated  Press 
Paper, 

In  Editorial  Influence. 

ONLY  A.  B.  C.  Newspaper  in  City. 

Only  two-cent  paper  in  Meriden ;  evening  paper 
charges  three  cents. 


Eattern  businezs  handled  through  the  HOME  OFFICE; 
Western  through  GILMAN  &  NICOLL,  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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AGAIN 


Greatest  in  Pittsburgh 


During  the  Year  1918 


THE  F' 


5LIN 


(SIX  DAYS  A  WEEK) 


was  the  only  afternoon  paper  in  Pittsburgh  that  showed  a  gain 
in  advertising  over  the  previous  year 


In  1918  The  Sun  Carried  a  Total  of  8,333,304 
Lines  of  Paid  Advertising,  Which  Represents 


A  Gain  of  543,074  Lines  Over  the  Year  1917 


This,  despite  the  fact  that  two  of  the  Pittsburgh  afternoon 
papers  publish  a  Sunday  edition,  making  them  7-day  papers, 
and  that — 


Thousands  of  lines  of  objectionable  medical,  fake  financial  and 
other  questionable  advertising,  which  The  Sun  refuses,  is 
accepted  and  published  by  its  contemporaries. 


The  Sun  publishes  all  the  news,  furnishes  the  best  features  and 
comics  that  can  be  secured,  and  protects  its  readers  by  keeping 
its  news  and  advertising  columns  clean.  This  makes  it  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium  to  those  desiring 
publicity  for  products  of  legitimate  value. 


MK.MBKK  AUDIT  lJUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIOXS. 


'Ask  Anyone  From  Pittsburgh’' 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN,  Publishers’  Representatives 


Xew  York 


Chicago 


Detroit 
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A.  A.  C.  W.  VIGILANTES  ON  GUARD 
TO  KEEP  ADVERTISING  CLEAN 

Developing  Plans  More  Ambitious  Than  Ever  Before,  and 
Moved  to  New  York  that  They  May 
Be  Made  Effective 


liy  l^l,KWEU,YN  PllATT 

THK  war  has  place<l  a  larger  sum  of  money  in  the  pockets  of  people  un- 
aeeustomed  to  handling  and  investing  funds  than  they  ever  had  l>efore. 
The  peddler  of  wild-eat  securities  is  already  abroad  in  the  land.  Kven 
now  some  of  the  twenty  million  purchasers  of  Ijlx'rty  llonds  are  being  induced 
to  exchange  4>4  per  cent,  small,  mcxlestly  printed  t'ei1ifi<-ates  of  indebtedness 
fi-om  I'ncle  Sam’s  government  print  shop  for  a  larger  and  more  attractive  example 
of  the  |)rinter’s  art. 


Many  Factories  Doubled  Capacity 


American  factories  have  doubled  their 
capacity  many  times  to  execute  orders 
for  war  material.  One  manufacturer  of 
an  office  appliance  employed  350  work- 
m<n  in  1914.  He  now  emi)loy.s  3,700. 
One  safety  nizor  manufacturer  had  a 
production  of  .5,000  razors  a  day  at  the 
oi>ening  of  the  war.  To-day  he  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  25,000  razors. 

What  is  true  of  these  two  plants  i.s, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  true  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  factories,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  country.  There  will  be 
an  unprecedented  drive  for  new  business, 
dome.stic  and  foreign,  to  take  up  the 
slack  now  that  peace  has  come. 

Inevitiibly  these  men.  .struggling  for 
new  busine.ss,  must  use  the  greatest 
.force  in  the  production  of  new  markets 
— adverti.sing.  Many  will  use  it  who 
have  never  used  it  before.  Some  will 
make  misleading  and  untruthful  .state¬ 
ments,  because  they  do  not  know  that 
the  day  of  getting  permanent  returns 
from  that  kind  of  advertising  has 
pa.ssed;  .some  will  not  care  .so  long  as 
there  is  quick  money  in  sight.  In  any 
event  the  result  will  be  the  same,  tend¬ 
ing  to  destroy  confidence  in  all  adver¬ 
tising,  reducing  the  efficiency  of  all  ad¬ 
verti.sing,  destroying  business  good-will 
which  it  has  co.st  years  of  time  and  mil- 
liont;  of  dollars  to  create. 

(’.an  Police  Avenues 

What  agency  has  the  machinery  and 
the  exi)erience  to  police  the  avenues  of 
advertising?  Pre.sident  Harry  A.  Wheel¬ 
er  of  the  Chamlx;r  of  fommerce  of  the 
United  States  .says  that  it  is  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  of  the  .\ssociated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs,  becaus*'  it  repre.sents  no 
single  bu.siness  man  or  business  intere.st, 
l)ecause  within  its  membership  is  l>oth 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  advertising, 
and  because  it  is  the  only  organizjition 
in  the  country  that  has  had  seven  years 
of  practical  experience  in  the  work. 

When  the  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  had  despaired  of 
.stamping  out  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
frauds  in  that  indu.stry  they  came  to  the 
A.s.sociated  Advertising  Clubs;  they  have 
l>een  .supporting  its  vigilance  work  sub¬ 
stantially  ever  .since. 

The  conviction  of  Hidwell  i.s  one  of  the 
products  of  this  cofiperation.  The  ex- 
po.sC-  of  the  Ford  Tractor  fia.sco,  the 
Kmerson  Motors  flotation  and  the  .sen¬ 
tence  to  Federal  Prison  terms  of  its 
promoters  are  some  of  the  .successful 
and  si)ecta<'ular  j>ro.secutions  to  the 
credit  of  the  A.s.sociated  Advertising 
Club:;’  Vigilance  Committee. 

Far  more  important  and  far-reaching, 
however,  is  the  daily  work  done  by  the 
National  Vigilance  t'ommittee  and  its 
scores  of  branches.  Inve.stigations  are 
made  with  extreme  care  to  .see  that  the 
Innocent  are  not  atUicked  and  injure<l 


with  the  guilty.  Kei)orts  are  made  to 
magazine.s,  newspapers  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums  ujion  which  they  may 
decide  intelligently  whether  or  not  to 
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print  specific  advertisement.s,  dependent 
upon  definite  information  that  they  are 
a  .service  or  a  menace  to  their  subscrih- 
er.i  and  readers. 

This  work,  nation-wide  in  its  influ¬ 
ence,  liegun  and  continued  by  volunteer 
workers,  has  been  carried  on  with  a 
pitifully  small  i)aid  office  force,  .supple¬ 
mented  at  times  with  one  or  two  trained 
investigator.^. 

To  cope  with  the  growing  number  of 
inquiries  and  complaints  received  every 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  .attempting  to  go 
out  into  the  several  fields  of  advertising 
as  should  Ik*  done  at  this,  of  all  times, 
makes  an  exten.sion  of  the  work  and  the 
providing  of  a  sufti<aent  budget  to  carry 
it  on  imperative. 

Not  a  moment  mu.st  he  lost  in  estab- 
li.shing  relations  with  chaml>ers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  business  organizations  in 
foreign  countries,  through  which  we 
may  be  informed  of  cases  of  fradulent 
adverti.sing  like  a  recent  in.stance  in  the 
aiitomobile  export  trade.  In  a  .shipment 
of  eleven  cars  to  a  South  American  re¬ 
public,  five  of  the  eleven  cars  advertised 
and  .sold  as  “new”  proved,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  rebuilt  cars  made  to  sell  as 
new.  It  is  hardly  neces.sary  to  dwell 
upon  what  will  happen  to  American  ex¬ 
ports  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to 
go  unchecke<l. 

American  business  men  generall.v 
are  going  to  Ih‘  as  loyal  to  the  go'xl 
name  of  .Vmerica  ir  time  .f  peace  as 
they  were  in  time  of  war.  The  few 
traitors  to  .Vmerican  bu.siness,  domestic 
and  foreign,  must  be  expo.sed  and  driven 
out. 


The  benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  of  a 
wis<‘,  .sjjne  vigilance — a  policing  of  the 
av<*nues  of  trade — need  but  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  b(‘  appreciates!  by  forward- 
looking  business  men.  '('reating  maxi¬ 
mum  confidence  in  advertising  by  mak¬ 
ing  adverti.sing  wo: thy  of  confidence; 
creating  in  the  minds  of  the  buying 
public  an  understanding  of  how  jealous¬ 
ly  an  important  advertiser  guards  the 
good-will  of  his  business  and  why. 
These  are  .some  of  the  things  which 
mean  greater  returns  per  dollar  of  ad¬ 
vertising  investment. 

Does  the  que.stion  arise  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  whether  such  a  i)olicing  will 
inj<ire  adverti.sing  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public?  Does  the  presence  of  a 
carefully  s»‘lected,  courageou.s,  active 
police  force  in  a  town  give  the  idea  that 
the  town  is  particularly  infested  with 
thugs  and  thieves?  Hardly.  It  means 
that  the  .stranger  in  the  city  .streets 
may  l>e  easily  directed  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  It  means  that  citizens  inclined  to 
exceed  the  speed  limit  .st'e  the  “Stop” 
.sign  and  .stop.  It  means  that  the  public 
has  confidence  that  it  will  be  protected 
from  all  imposition,  fraud  and  burglary. 
.\  very  little  iwlicing,  if  wi.se,  impiirtial 
and  courageous,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
making  the  carele.ss  careful  and  keeping 
the  crooked  straight. 

Frauds  Understand  It 

What  is  the  net  re.sult  of  this  per.sist- 
ent  effort  of  organized  advertising  to 
protect  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
busine.ss  forces  from  abu.se?  Misunder¬ 
stood  at  first  by  some  of  its  friend.s,  the 
movement  has  never  been  misunderstood 
by  the  practicers  of  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing. 

.fudged  by  practical  results,  the  move¬ 
ment  now  has  the  endorsement  of  the 


highe.st  authorities.  A  short  time  ago. 
in  an  atidres.s,  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  Stat<-s  .siiid: 

“.\merica  will  be  succes.sful  if  she  Is 
righteous.  You  know  the  advertising 
men  of  the  country  have  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  to  see  that  all  advertis¬ 
ing  speaks  the  truth. 

“In  the  business  fields  of  the  country 
we  have  gone  it  a  little  too  strong  and 
we  are  beginning  to  real'.ze  that  afte"  all 
facts  are  l)est.  We  can  not  long  de¬ 
ceive  our  cu.stomer.s,  as  they  will  soon 
find  out  the  real  quality  of  our  goods.” 

(’aine  to  New  York 

When  a  larger  number  of  new  adver¬ 
tisers  is  exi)ccted  to  come  into  the  field 
in  the  next  few  months  than  ordinarily 
would  start  in  as  many  years;  when 
adverti.sing  and  competition  for  foreign 
markets  will  be  in  larger  volume  than 
we  have  ever  before  known,  at  such  a 
time  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
are  facing  the  busie.st  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  year  in  their  history.’  That  was 
our  reason  for  moving  the  executive 
offices  from  the  hospitable  city  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  to  the  bu.siest  part  of  New 
York,  where  we  can  all  be  in  touch  at 
once  with  every  move  of  the  many  tre¬ 
mendous  changes  that  are  soon  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  marketing  of  American 
products  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  are  working  out  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  plans  for  vigilance  work  we  have 
ever  attempted.  It  will  mean,  we  hope, 
that  our  facilities  will  be  .somewhere  in 
proportion  to  our  opportunities.  That 
we  know  what  to  do  at  this  time  is  due 
to  the  far-sighted  leadership  of  our 
volunteer  chairman.  Merle  Sidener,  who 
will  continue  to  shape  policies  from 
Indianapolis,  and  to  the  .swiftly  grow¬ 
ing  support  which  we  have  enjoyed. 


The  International  News  Bureau,  Inc. 

l."»  SriltMH.  STKF-F.T,  IHikTON,  MASS. 

(./.  .1.  HOSnAX,  Eitltor) 

BOLSHEVIKS  !  SPARTACANS  ! 

(Icrnttan  Socialists,  .Majority  .Sociali.sts,  .Minority  Socialists,  Hun  Liberals, 
(’on.servatives.  Centrists,  Italian  Aspirations,  .lugo-Slavs,  Bohemian  Dreams, 
League  of  Nations,  F^nemies  of  a  la’ague  of  Nation.s,  British  Coalition,  Brit¬ 
ish  l.ahorites,  British  Bolsheviks,  Sinn  Feiners,  Car.sonites,  British  I.il)erals, 
The  Freedom  of  the  .Seas,  French  Liberals,  French  Annexationists,  Scandinav¬ 
ians,  Dane.s,  and  what  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Fklitor!  The  cables  are  hot  with  the.se  words  and  phrases.  Do 
they  mean  anything  to  you? 

Do  yoji  understand  the  mighty  convulsions  of  struggling  minds  and 
thoughts  that  lie  behind  these  occurrences  tliat  are  rocking  the  old  earth? 

.\re  you  satisfied  with  the  fragmatic  cable  messages  that  tell  you  of 
street  figliting  in  ICurope’s  capitals  without  acquainting  you  with  the  real 
causes  of  these  battles  of  civilians? 

Do  you  tliink  now  that  the  armistice  i.s  signed  that  the  mighty  battles 
of  nation.s  are  ended  and  tliat  vou  are  entitled  to  feature  prominently 

MRS.  COREY’S  $75,000  FUR  COA’T? 

Ueniemher,  Mr.  Editi)r.  To-day  Berlin  and  Petrhgrad  are  local  in- 
terest  subjects  to  your  readers.  'I'o-morrow  they  must  know  about  Pari.s, 
IauhIoii  or  Rome  affairs. 

BE  PREPARED! 

The  International  News  Bureau,  Inc. 

{of  liogton, 

is  the  only  News  Service  that  daily 
FEATURES  THE  CABLE  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD 

.\niong  our  larger  metropolitan  siihserihers  are: 

Phihuielplua  Press,  New  York  .American,  St.  Louis  Rej)uhlic,  Boston 
.Sumlay  .\dvertiser,  Boston  American,  (’leveland  Leader,  Chicago  Herald- 
Kxa.niner,  New  Orleans  States,  St.  Paul  News,  Minneapolis  New.s,  Atlanta 
Georgian,  Omaha  New.s,  Vancouver  .Sun,  and  over  one  hundred  other  Ainer. 
ican  and  Canadian  newspapers. 

More  than  120  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  subscribe  to  our  service 

Faich  week  our  suh.scrihers  receive  between  30  and  .50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  internation, 
al,  human  intere.st  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  nations,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
these  and  numberless  other  items  day  after  day  are  .sent  to  our  suhscrihers 

IN  SHORT,  MR.  KDirOlt  -  ESPKCIALLA’  MR.  SUNDA’5' 
EDITOR  -WE  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  AOU 
FROM  ALL  ANGLES. 

A'oii  will  find  our  monthly  suh.scription  rates  surprisingh'  low. 
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More  Than  One  Hundred 

general  advertisers  used  The  Troy  Record 
exclusively  last  year  to  dominate  Troy. 
These  hundred  and  more  advertisers  know 
that  it  pays  to  concentrate  their  energies 
in  the  paper  that  is  “read  by  nearly  every 
Trojan.” 

The  Troy  Record  sells  everyday  more 

newspapers  in  the  city  of  Troy  than  there 

are  families  in  the  citv. 

•/ 

The  Troy  Record  is  the  only  A.  B.  C. 
paper  in  the  city.  Daily  average  NET 
PAID  circulation  for  the  year  1918  -  25,496. 

THE  TROY  RECORD 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
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The  Birmingham  News  Has  No  I 

In  December  It  Printed  940,646  Lines  Of  Adverth 
Record  For  Dec.,  1917,  And  An  Excess  Of  82,23 

December  added  another  remarkable  cbai)ter  to  the  story  of  the  191S  achievements  of  The  Birmingham  News.  The  ^ 
closing  month  of  a  record-break  in  year  piled  up  the  mag^nificent  and  i)reviously  imai)proached  total  of  940,646  lines  of  '  fa 
paid  advertising  as  a  fitting  capstone  to  its  success  and  prosperity.  The  great  tide  of  prosperity  that  flowed  throughout  the  ri: 
year  in  the  Birmingham  District  re.ached  its  crest  in  the  most  wonderful  holiday  trade  ever  enjoyed  by  a  Southern  City.  This  '  p.i 
pros|K-rity  found  an  unfailing  gauge  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  three  Birmingham  newspapers.  The  comparative  De-  hi 

ceml>er  advertising  record  of  these  newsi)aj)er.s,  expressed  in  lines,  shows  how  both  local  and  national  advertisers  made  use  of  m 


o])j)ortunities 

afforded  then 

by  the  unprecedented  prosperity 

of  this  district  in 

rounding  out 

their  year's  business: 

The  Age-Herald 

THE  NEWS 

The  Ledger 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

Local 

429,842 

400,526 

771,680 

611,352 

286,930 

315,238 

Foreign 

71,470 

58,072 

168,966 

100,072 

70,168 

56,854  ‘ 

Total 

501,312 

458,598 

940,646 

711,424 

357,098 

372,092  ' 

Gain 

42,714 

GAIN  229,222 

Loss 

14,994 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  did  The  Birmingham  News  fall  but  little  short  of  the  million  lines  mark  in  De¬ 
cember,  but  that  it  gained  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  lines  over  its  record  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1917.  Its  gain  1) 

of  205.422  lines  in  November,  according  to  the  statistical  department  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  placed  The  Binning-  sr 

ham  News  fourth  in  ])oint  of  gain  among  89  leading  newspapers  in  the  18  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Just  where  te 

its  greater  gain  of  229,222  lines,  or  more  than  32  per  cent,  for  December  will  rank  it  remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  will  be  s|: 

found  well  toward  the  top  of  the  list  .seems  a  safe  forecast.  For  the  month  The  Age-Herald  gained  42,714  lines  and  The  |  ti: 
Ledger  lost  14,994  lines.  Here  is  how  the  total  lineage  of  the  three  Birmingham  new.spapers  compares  for  December:  in 

The  Birmingham  News  .  .  .  .  .  .  940,646  | 

The  Age-Herald  ....  50l)312  i 

The  Ledger .  357,098  | 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  .  858,410 

Excess  of  the  News  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  82,236 

For  the  month  The  News  carried  greatly  more  than  double  the  advertising  printed  by  The  Ledger,  the  excess  being 
383,548  lines,  or  more  than  163  per  cent.  The  News  also  approximately  doubled  The  Age-Herald,  its  excess  being  439,334  in 
lines,  or  nearly  90  per  cent.  The  News’  excess  over  l30th  of  its  competitors  combined  was  82,236  lines,  or  nearly  10  per  cl 

cent.  X’aryingonly  in  degree  of  j)reiK)nderance,  local  and  national  advertisers  throughout  the  year  thus  expressed  their  pref-  hi 

erence  for  'I'he  Birmingham  News  as  the  best  medium  for  reaching  the  great  buying  public  of  the  prosperous  Birmingham  w 

I  )istrict.  That  they  have  l>een  doing  this  in  increasing  measure  for  years  is  proof  a-])lenty  that  they  have  found  it  profitable.  oi 

.And,  it  is  well  to  remember,  they  have  consistently  j)aid  a  higher  rate  per  line  to  Tlie  News  than  either  of  its  competitors.  tn 

Member  Audit  ^tijeau 

Advertisers  Can  Dominate  Birmingham — At 
ONE  COST-’-By  Concentrating  In  The  News 

The  South  *s  Gmtes 
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)  Records  To  Break  But  Its  Own 


ertising— A  GAIN  Of  229,222  Lines  Over  Its  Own 
2,236  Lines  Over  BOTH  Competitors  COMBINED 


i  'll  Without  excei)tion,  merchants  of  the  liinningham  District  found  1918  their  greatest  year  in  business.  I’rosperity  was 

f  p  fairly  rampant,  and  so  great  was  tlieir  retail  trade  in  December  that  many  merchants  found  it  necessary  before  the  holiday 

;  rush  was  over  to  hurry  to  h^astern  and  Northern  markets  in  search  of  more  goods.  Liberal  advertising  played  an  important 

s  '  part  in  this  epochal  business.  The  merchants  all  used  more  space  in  the  three  daily  newspapers  than  ever  before  in  their 

liistory,  and  their  plans  for  1919  call  for  still  larger  expenditures  for  publicity.  In  December  as  in  November  these  local 
f  merchants  bought  more  space  in  The  Birmingham  News  than  in  both  of  its  competitors  combined,  the  excess  for  Decem- 

:  her  being  54,908  lines.  Here  is  how  they  divided  their  patronage  among  the  three  Birmingham  newspapers: 


) 


The  Birmingham  News 
The  Age-Herald  .  .  . 

The  Ledger  .  .  .  . 


.  429,842 
.  286,930 


Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  . 

Excess  of  the  News  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  . 


771,680 

716,772 

54,908 


Again  in  December  national  advertisers  evidenced  their  abiding  faith  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Greater  Birmingham 
n  District  by  record-breaking  purchases  of  newspaper  space  and  their  marked  preference  for  The  Birmingham  News  as  the 
surest  medium  for  turning  that  pros])erity  to  the  best  account  in  marketing  their  products.  During  the  months  these  mas- 
e  ter  space  buyers  used  168,966  lines  in  The  News,  an  increase  of  68,894,  or  approximately  70  per  cent,  over  the  corre- 

e  sponding  month  of  1917,  and  an  excess  of  27,328  lines  over  both  of  its  competitors  combined.  That  many  of  these  adver- 

e  lisers  used  The  News  exclusively  is  strong  proof  of  their  belief  that  this  newspaper  thoroughly  covers  this  great  and  grow- 

:  ing  field  for  their  purposes.  Here  are  the  foreign  advertisising  scores  of  the  three  Birmingham  newspaper.s  for  December: 


The  Birmingham  News  ......  168,966 

The  Age-Herald . 71,470 

The  Ledger . 70,168 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  .  .  141,638 

Excess  of  the  News  Over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  27,328 


Once  more  The  Birmingham  News  presents  a  perfect  score  on  all  the  accepted  tests  of  dominance  in  its  field,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  classified  advertising.  During  December  it  easily  maintained  its  great  and  long  established  prestige  as  the 
classified  medium  of  Birmingham,  printing  1,597  more  separate  and  distinct  want  ads  than  both  of  its  competitors  com¬ 
bined.  The  News’  total  was  9,682  ads;  The  Age-Herald’s  5,401  and  The  Ledger’s  2,684.  This  mark  of  a  newspaper’s 
wide  popularity  and  productive  influence  among  the  masses  is  well  understood  and  properly  appraised  by  intelligent  buyers 
of  display  space  the  world  over.  It  carries  with  it  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  responsiveness  of  a  new.spaper’s  readers 
to  the  messages  it  brings  them  from  day  to  day.  The  News’  total  classified  business  for  December  was  96,516  lines. 


BiAeau  of  Circulations 


ngham  News 


Kelly  •  Stn  ith  Co* ,  ForeignRepresenta  fives 
220  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York;  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS  WAS  MADE 
IN  ORGANIZING  CITY  EDITORS 

President  Steen,  of  the  N.  A.  C.  E.,  Reviews  History  of  Move¬ 
ment  and  Hints  of  Plans  for  International  Organization 
In  Near  Future  as  a  Result 

Hy  Clyde  P.  Steen, 

President,  National  Association  of  City  Kditors 

THK  answer  to  the  yearning  of  every  ambitious  newspaper  man  to  see 
emltodied  in  the  pajters  of  the  country  the  highest  ideals  of  the  profession 
is  the  National  Association  of  City  1-klitors.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  answers 
the  question,  “What  is  the  National  Association  of  City  Kditors?” 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  constitution 
as  being  “development  of  the  profession  to  the  end  that  it  shall  iK>rform  the 
most  faithful  and  intelligent  public  service,”  and  “the  hope  to  bring  each  other 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  our  calling.” 

Has  Developed  Into  a  Society  of  Editorial  Men 


In  line  with  reviews  of  the  year  ju.st 
clo.sc-d.  there  has  Ijeen  no  development 
in  newspaiK-i-dorn  worthy  of  more 
pa.s.sing  interest  tlian  the  organization 
of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  City 
Kditors.  Started  primarily  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  city  editors  only,  it  has 
<leveIojK*<l  now  into  a  society  of  city 
editor.s,  copy  readers,  telegraph  editors. 
State  editors,  rei)orter.s,  society  editor.s, 
sporting  editor.s,  and  even  managing 
e<iitor.s — in  fact,  it  is  the  intention  to 
include  the  entire  editorial  department. 
The  need  for  an  organization  which 
woubl  include  all  branches  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  has  long  l)een  felt. 
Kverj'  department  of  the  newspaper  was 
organized,  save  this  one.  The  printers 
have  their  organization;  the  mailing 
room  employees  theirs;  the  circulation 
department  theirs,  and  the  adverti.sing 
department  theirs.  Kven  the  puhli.shers 
h.ave  an  organization.  And  now  the 
editorial  room,  long  dormant  to  organi- 
zaiton,  has  awakened. 

It  required  an  enormous  amoxint  of 
patience  to  organize  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  In  the  first  place,  the  men 
and  women  who  are  employed  in  these 
<iepartments  are  changing  alwut;  they 
are  seeking  other  positions;  .seeking  to 
advance.  .Vn  as.sociation  such  as  this 
aids  them  in  advancement,  if  they  will 
but  stick  to  its  principles.  Memliers  re¬ 
gard  themselves  a's  public  serv,ants 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  their  papers 
reflect  the  Ixest  in  the  country  and  to 
point  the  way  to  better  things  and  con¬ 
ditions.  They  know  that  to  do  this 
they  must  be  capable,  broad-minded 
and  con.stnictive  thinking  craftsmen. 
Association  with  men  with  the  same 
interests  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  a  broader 
knowledge,  for  when  new.spaper  men 
talk  .shop  ideas  flash  back  and  forth  as 
the  sparks  leap  the  gap  between  live 
■wires. 

Sullivan  Spon.sored  Organization 

The  first  conception  of  the  Irenefits  of 
an  a.ssociation  of  city  editor.s,  ■which 
came  to  Hassal  T.  Sullivan,  then  city 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium, 
now  in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Inxlianapolis  News,  did  not  embrace  a 
national  organization,  but  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Indiana  City  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  formed  in  January,  1915,  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Repre.sentatives  of  about 
thirty  daily  new.spai>ers  in  Indiana  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  the  first  successful 
and  permanent  convention  of  ■working 
new.spaper  men  jn  the  United  States. 
When  the  members  as.sembled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  for  the  second  .session, 
expre.s.sions  were  general  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  a  success  Ixecause  each 
member  had  derived  -something  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  benefit  from  the  organi¬ 


zation.  Consequently,  the  proposal  to 
start  a  movement  for  similar  aasocia- 
tions  in  other  State.s,  with  a  great 
national  a.s.scmbly  as  the  final  goal,  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  call 
for  a  national  convention  in  Indianap¬ 
olis  in  January,  1916,  was  is.sued.  Five 
States  were  represented  at  this  gather¬ 
ing,  three  of  which,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  Illinoi.s,  organized  local  Ixxdies 
.shortly  afterward.  Then  the  movement 
ceas<-d  to  spread,  despite  exten.sive  cor¬ 
respondence  and  a  vast  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  work.  The  war  alxsorlied  the 
intere.st  of  the  newspaper  profe.ssion, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  call  an¬ 
other  national  convention  in  1917. 


('i.YDE  I’.  Steen. 


Karly  in  191S  George  Creel,  ch;urman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  made  an  addre.ss  Ixefore  the  Ohio 
City  Editors’  A.s.soclation,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  which  he  in.si.sted  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  national  a-ssociation  of 
working  newspaper  men  be  perfected. 
His  words  .so  inspired  the  pre.sident  of 
the  Ohio  body  that  he  took  up  with 
Has.sal  Sullivan,  the  founder,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  another  national  meeting.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  Ohio  pre.sident  was 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  to  fill  a 
vacancy  and  received  permission  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  in  May,  1918. 
This  convention  was  held  at  Indianap¬ 
olis  and  brought  together  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  from  such  di.stant 
States  as  Texa.s.  North  Oakota,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Maryland.  New  York,  to  .say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  delegates  from 
the  Middle  We.st.  Then  the  work  be¬ 
gan.  The  WTiter,  elected  president,  be¬ 
gan  a  sy.stematic  campaign  for  mem¬ 
bership,  and  it  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


'file  gi-eatest  duty  fell  in  fighting  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda,  and  this  occupied 
most  of  the  attention  of  the  a.s.sociation 
during  the  war.  Effective  work  was 
done  and  congratulations  of  officials  of 
the  Uepartment  of  Justice  and  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information  fell  the  way 
of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  City  Edi¬ 
tor.s.  German  propaganda  was  scented 
in  hundreds  of  instances  and  news¬ 
papers  were  prevented  from  unknow¬ 
ingly  printing  German  lies.  When  the 
war  cea.sxsl  the  work  of  the  association 
turned  to  different  channels,  and  the 
first  big  effort  of  the  latter  part  of  1918 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  fight  again.st 
“publiture”  and  u.sele.ss  publicity.  'Phis 
campaign  will  continue  throughout  1919 
and  an  effort  will  Ixe  made  to  bring  about 
a  reform  in  the  ixublicity  handed  out  not 
only  by  governmental  enterpri.ses  and 
departments,  but  by  commercial  and 
civic  enterpri.ses.  While  the  National 
A.s.sociation  of  City  Editor.s  does  not 
expect  to  .stop  publicity  in  general,  it 
expects  to  curb  it,  and  to  do  away  with 
u.sele.ss  stuff  that  slides  across  the  city 
editor’s  desk  into  the  wa.stc-ba.sket  and 
then  into  the  paper  bailer  in  the  ba.se- 
rnent  of  the  plant.  .Vnd  at  the  present 
time  this  is  the  route  7,5  i)er  cent,  of 
it  is  taking. 

Was  Year  of  Progress 
One  of  the  first  steixs  after  the  Na¬ 
tional  As.sociation  of  City  Editors  was 
placed  on  a  sound  footing  in  May,  1918, 
was  to  organize  the  State  of  I’ennsyl- 
vania.  .V  convention  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Chatham,  in  Ifittsburgh,  July  6 
and  7,  and  the  Pennsylvania  City  Ed¬ 
itors’  .V.s.sociation  formed.  This  branch 
of  the  national  body  has  Ixeen  very 
active.  Hubert  K.  Kroh,  manager  of 
the  United  Pre.ss  .Vssociation's  bureau 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  an  untiring  worker 
in  making  the  convention  a  succe.s.s, 
and  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  body.  Delegates  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  St.ate  and 
a  very  interesting  two  d.ay.s’  .session  was 
held.  With  Penn.sylvanip.  organized, 
attention  was  turned  to  New  York, 
where  the  fir.st  annual  convention  of 


the  New  York  A.ssociation  of  City 
Ivlitors  was  held  .Vugu.st  24  and  25 
at  the  Hotel  .Majestic,  New  York  City. 
.\gain,  there  was  a  .succe.ssful  meeting, 
and  while  the  attendance  was  not  large, 
repre.sentatives  of  up-State  newspapers 
were  present  and  expres.sed  an  interest 
in  the  plans  of  organization.  M.  F. 
Sammons,  of  the  Utica  Olxserver,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  pre.sident  of  this 
body.  Activity  in  war  work  prevented 
further  State  meetings  during  the  year, 
with  the  e.xception  of  one,  which  was 
held  by  the  Illinois  City  and  Telegraph 
Editors’  A.ssoi-iation  at  Chicago,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  when  Ralph  D.  Sisson,  of 
the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald,  was  elected 
ixre.sident.  There  was  a  splendid  attend¬ 
ance  and  much  enthusiasm. 

Opened  New  York  Headquarters 
In  Octolxer,  1918,  Roy  L.  McCardell, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  al¬ 
ways  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  As'.sociation  of  City  Editors,  as 
it  was  believed  there  should  be  an  office 
close  to  the  pulse  of  Newspaper  Row, 
and  an  office  which  should  be  the  dis- 
.seminating  point  for  information  for 
newspaper  men  throughout  the  United 
States.  Headquarters  were  established 
at  Suite  623  and  624  in  the  Park  Row 
Building,  with  McCardell  in  charge. 
Since  then  doubly  rapid  strides  have 
Ixeen  made  by  the  as.sociation.  The 
writer  secured  a  three  months’  leave 
of  al)sence  from  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  came  to  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  where  he  is  now  located,  con¬ 
ducting  the  campaign  against  useless 
publicity,  and  along  with  this  an  active 
membership  drive,  which  has  already 
netted  the  National  Association  of  City 
Editors  a  neat  increase.  The  member- 
.sliip  roll  is  now  more  than  1,850,  and 
it  is  hoiK‘d  to  make  it  3,000  before  the 
next  national  convention,  which  takes 
place  at  Chicago  May  17  and  18.  In 
addition  to  this  member.ship  the  files  of 
the  National  .\.s.sociation  show  it  is  In 
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'  l.mrgtii  And  Hart  Sawtpapar  JnJurtrial  Advartitint  Agan^'* 


Thi*  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man’s  Page,  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year — more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— it  has  made  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognized 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 

Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


STtEL 


_ Traveling! 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Representative  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAOHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Sentinel  Shows  the 
Greatest  Gains  in  Advertising 

Of  any  Newspaper  in  Milwaukee 


INCREASE  OVER  1917 


Gain 

SENTINEL .  809,646 

Second  Paper .  402,682 

Third  Paper . 

Fourth  Paper . 

Fifth  Paper . 


Loss 


551,194 

420,833 

553,694 


Department  Stores  used  more  space  in  the  Sentinel  than  in  any 
other  paper. 


Year  of  1918 — Figures  shown  in  agate  lines. 


SENTINEL  .  . 

Second  Paper 
Third  Paper.  . 
Fourth  Paper. 
Fifth  Paper.  . 


2,227,946 

2,128,560 

583,436 

1,148,980 

382,186 


Big  gains  also  were  made  in  “other  local  display”  (aside  from  De¬ 
partment  Store  advertising),  also  in  Classified  Advertising. 


The  Sentinel  Shows  the  Greatest 
Percentage  of  Increase  in  Circulation 

Of  any  newspaper  in  Milwaukee  during  the  past  eighteen  moiths 

Average  week  day  circulation  of  the  Sentinel  for 

JUNE  1917  DECEMBER  1917  DECEMBER  1918 
54,338  61,547  82,618 

Average  net  paid  daily  circulation  for  the  last  six  months  of  1918 
was  over  81,000. 

Average  Sunday  circulation  of  the  Sentinel  for 

JUNE  1917  DECEMBER  1917  DECEMBER  1918 
54,971  62,415  68,991 

Average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Sentinel  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1918  was  over  66,000. 

In  December,  1918,  the  average  city  and  suburban  daily  circula¬ 
tion  was  66,517 — 80% — Sunday  54,749,  or  79Vi*%. 

The  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  (Morning  Edition)  is  now  the 
on  y  English  morning  newspaper  published  in  Milwaukee 


New  York: 


THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  and  CRESMER  CO. 

Suite  325-327  Brunswick  Bldg.  Chicago:  Harris  Trust  Bldg. 
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CITY  EDITORS  MAKE 
GOOD  PROGRESS 


{(.’initiiiufd  from.  Pai/c  28.) 
active  touch  with  more  than  4,00e  news- 
IiaiHTs  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  It  is  the 
ejirne.st  effort  of  the  iissoc-iation’s  ofll- 
cJals  to  answer  every  question  pre¬ 
sented  it  l»y  city  e<litors  and  experienced 
newspaper  men;  to  a.ssi.st  in  securing 
IKisitions  for  its  members,  or  as-sist  in 
s«‘<-uring  good  reiiorters  and  assistants 
for  its  city  editor  members,  and,  in  fact, 
to  <lis.s<‘minate  general  information  con- 
c«*rning  the  newspaper  profe.s.sion,  as 
well  as  to  uplift  its  standard. 

Officers  of  the  National  Association 
of  City  F^litors  are:  President  Clyde 
P.  Steen,  New  York  City;  vice-presd- 
dent,  H.  C.  Withers,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
.lournal;  second  vice-president,  Ha.s.sal 
T.  Sullivan,  Indianapolis  News;  secre¬ 
tary,  Duke  Wellington,  Detroit  Free 
Prcs.s;  treasurer,  Frank  (!.  .\li-Cracken, 
Ik-llefontalne,  Ohio;  laiard  of  directors. 
It.  D.  llebb,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Clarke  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Ilaltimore  Sun; 
Henry  Noll,  Madison  (VV’is.)  Democrat; 
M.  F.  Sammons,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer, 
and  Hoy  D.  McCardell,  World,  New 
York.  Oeorge  ('reel  is  chairman  of  a 
iKwird  of  governors,  which  assists  In 
making  up  the  yearly  convention  pro¬ 
gram  me.s. 

More  than  one  hundred  city  editors 
were  in  attendance  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Indianapolis  last  May.  It  Is 
expei-ted  that  full>' .  five  hundred  will 
attend  the  next  national  meeting  In  Chi- 
<'ugo.  May  17  and  18  of  the  present 
year.  As  a  .sperfal  drawing  card  Tx>rd 
Northcliffe,  who  expects  to  be  In  this 
<-ountry  at  that  time,  will  l>e  one  of  the 
s|>eakers.  Ixird  Northcliffe  has  already 
signified  his  Intention  of  being  present. 
Ho  Is  also  a  life  member  of  the  national 
organization.  An  effort  Is  to  be  made 
at  the  1919  meeting  to  make  the  organi¬ 
zation  international  in  scope.  Invita¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  to  prominent 
new.spaper  men  In  all  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  exception  of  Germany. 
A.ssurances  have  already  licen  received 
that  France,  Kngland,  Scandinavia, 
Italy,  and  several  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  will  have  delegates 
I>re.sent.  If  the  intem-ational  organi¬ 
zation  result.s,  liranchcs  will  be  former! 
in  each  of  the  foreign  nations. 

The  Indiana  Meeting 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
diana  City  Editors’  A.ssociation  will  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Saturday  and 
Sunilay,  January  18  and  19.  Cffiarles 
Timothy  Jewett,  past-president.  Is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
convention.  Jewett,  who  is  city  editor 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Star,  la  one  of  In¬ 
diana's  Is'st-known  newsi>aper  men  and 
he  promises  a  brilliant  array  of  talent. 
He  will  prol>ably  preside  In  the  absence 
of  President  Kenneth  Siillivan,  of 
Muncie,  who  Is  with  the  American  Ex- 
IsMlitionary  Forces  in  France.  News¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
Indiana  General  Assembly,  which  wlH 
l»e  In  session  at  the  time,  will  be  Invited 
as  guests  of  the  Indiana  organization 
at  the  meetinir- 

The  Ohio  Meeting 

The  fourth  annual  meetingg  of  tho 
Ohio  City  Editors’  Association  will  be 
held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  18 
and  19,  at  the  new  Hotel  (Tneveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  Is  the  first  time 
the  annual  Ohio  meetings  hav^ 
held  outside  the  state  capital,  Coluin- 
hu.s,  although  summer  conventions  have 
been  held  at  Uma  and  Dayton.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  this  year’s  meeting  at 


Cleveland  in  order  to  give  the  Eastern 
Ohio  city  editors  a  Isdter  chance  to 
attend.  It  is  exisjcfed  the  record  in  at- 
lendancc  wil  Ik'  broken.  Judging  l>y  the 
advance  enthusla.sm. 

Grant  Whit.slar,  of  Cleveland,  known 
to  new.spaper  men  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  many  fund  campaigns  he 
has  conducted,  will  have  charge  of  the 
entertainment  portion  of  the  programme. 
The  Hon.  Harry  P.  Davia  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  will  deliver 
the  .'uldre.ss  of  welcome.  Other  speakers 
will  l>e  The  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  for¬ 
mer  Amiw-s.sador  to  France;  James 
Rcherme-rhorn,  publi.sher  The  Detroit 
Times;  Victor  Morgan,  managing  editor 
The  ('leveland  Press;  Hichard  D.  Hebb, 
former  city  editor  The  Chicago  Dally 
New.s,  now  publicity  manager  for  Swift 
&  Co.;  Hoy  E.  McCardell.  New  York 
Evening  World. 

Huslness  .seasions  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  18  prior  to  the 
annual  banquet,  which  will  take  place 
at  8  o’clo<-k  In  the  evening.  Shop  talk 
and  bu.sineas  se.ssions  will  occupy  the 
gn-ater  part  of  Sunday,  January  19. 
with  Sam  B.  An.son.  former  CHeveland 
and  Columi)US  new.spaper  man,  and  Dr. 
.T.  M.  Shapiro.  ns.sistant  surgeon-general 
of  the  Department  of  Puldlc  Health, 
Cleveland,  as  speakers. 

A  t»lan  Is  to  be  considered  at  all  State 
meetings  to  con.solidatc  all  State  a.s.so- 
ciations  with  the  national  body,  forming 
one  great  organization  of  city  editors, 
with  a  chairman  and  .secretary  in  each 
.State,  these  two  officers  to  l»e  chosen 
each  year  by  the  meml>ers  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  in  each  State.  A 
.systematic  working  organization  of  city 
editors  will  then  exist  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  headquarters  In 
New  York  city,  and  each  State  branch 
directed  through  the  officials  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  plan  Is  to  he  voted  on  by  all 
State  liodies,  and  then  taken  up  finally 
at  the  national  conventlcvi  In  CTiicago 
in  May. 

Urges  Joint  Advertising 
Campaign  by  Retailers 

Big  New  York  I.eather  Merchant  Says 
Shoe  Styles  ('ould  Be  Stahilized  hy 
Proper  Pre-Season  Puhlicily 


A  plea  for  all  .shoe  merchants  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  same  lines  of  goods  at  the 
.same  time  was  made  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Shoe  He- 
tailer.s’  A.s.soclation  in  St.  Eouis  by  J. 
Stevens  Ullman,  pre.sident  of  the  F. 
Blumenthal  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Ullman  declared  that  such  cooperation 
would  .stabilize  shoe  style.s,  so  that  mer¬ 
chants  would  be  able  to  turn  over  their 
.stocks  four  times  a  year. 

“All  of  you  advertise  in  local  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines.  One  advertises 
one  thing,  another  advertises  another 
thing.  There  is  no  continuity  of 
thought. 

"My  Idea  would  be  to  have  your  a.s.so- 
ciation  appoint  a  committee  three 
months  in  advance  of  any  .season. 

“Have  this  committee  meet  with  an 
advertising  agency  and  agree  that  this 
association  will  advertise  the  same 
colors  over  a  given  period.  This  would 
bring  about  the  condition  I  spoke  of,  I 
think. 

“If  you  want  to  brighten  up  your 
stoi-ks  with  other  things  as  well,  that 
will  be  up  to  your  initiative  and  Judg¬ 
ment  But  I  think  all  of  you  will  admit 
that  during  a  season  only  one  thing 
goes  big  and  the  other  things  do  not 
count  for  much.” 


9,046,901  LINES! 

The  Greatest  Folume  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Ever  Carried  by  any  Milwaukee 
Newspaper 

The  Journal’s  1918  Record! 

The  Journal’s  advertising  suprem¬ 
acy  is  once  more  evidenced  in  a 
substantial  advertising  gain — the 
.  close  of  1918  seeing  its  advertising 
lineage  pass  the  NINE  MILLION 
mark! 

Three  Million  Lines  gained 
in  three  years ! 

Here  is  the  1918  Advertising  Record 
for  Milwaukee: — 

THE  JOURNAL  .  9,046,901  Lines 

Second  Paper . 5,930,744  “ 

Third  Paper . 3,546,516  “ 

Fourth  Paper . 1,342,861  “ 

The  Journal’s  leadership  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  any  one  particular  class 
of  advei^tising — it  leads  in  practical¬ 
ly  every  class! 

Journal  advertisers  are  increasing 
their  space — new  advertisers  are 
hitching  their  wagons  to  this  comet  of 
results. — There’s  a  reason  —  a  big 
reason.  JOURNAL  advertising  does 
pay!  The  JOURNAL  is  the  buying  . 
guide  for  more  than  125,000  homes. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Foreign  Representatives 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  H.  J.  GRANT, 

New  York  and ’Chicago.  Publisher. 
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A  Daily  Newspaper  of 
Prodigious  Strength 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


One  Hartford  insurance  company  enjoyed  an  income  in  1918  of  $62,700,000 — an 
increase  over  1917  of  $13,400,000.  All  the  Hartford  insurance  companies  made  rec¬ 
ord  increases  in  the  year  just  closed. 

The  1918  tobacco  crop,  raised  in  Hartford  County,  means  millions  of  new  wealth 
for  Hartford. 

The  step  from  war  to  peace  will  only  serve  to  increase  Hartford’s  prosperity. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  long  been  able  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  Hartford. 
Its  net  paid  circulation  in  the  city  of  Hartford  is  approximately  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  second  paper  and  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  third  paper. 

The  Hartford  Times  maintains  its  position  by  producing  a  real  3c.  newspaper. 

It  pays  more  for  Alexander  Noyes’  (New  York  Evening  Post)  daily  financial  let- 
ter,alone  which  it  receives  by  private  wire  daily,  than  all  other  Connecticut  papers  pay 
for  entire  exclusive  financial  service.  The  Hartford  Times  is  the  only  Connecticut 
daily  that  buys  the  London  Times-Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  cable  service. 

In  1918  The  Hartford  Times  printed  8,584,686  lines  of  advertising  —  a  gain  of 
64,357  over  1917.  During  1918  the  second  paper  lost. 557,053  lines  of  advertising. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  in  1918 

34,853 

A  Gain  Over  1917  of  5,260 

As  big  as  The  Hartford  Times  is  it  is  not  too  big  to  give  careful  and  effective  co¬ 
operation  to  advertisers  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  with  profit  in  the  rich  Hart¬ 
ford  territory. 

THE  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 


220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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1919  HOLDS  REWARDS 
FOR  REAL  SERVICE 

A<lve^ti^illf[  Mu!<t  Speak  Lanf[ua)ce  of 
Faet  to  Be  Aerepled,  and  Adver¬ 
tiser  Must  Show  He  Is  Helping, 

Not  Hindering 

r.y  Wil.l.iAM  C.  D’Ancy, 
l‘ri'suh'itt  Ansfu-itilrd  Aflrrrtisiiif/  Cluhs 
of  the  World 

A  p<‘rrun<  tory  review  of  advertising  is 
an  easy  thing  to  ol)tain,  i>rimarily  l»e- 
eanse  advertising  men  liy  instinct  and 
profession  are  optimists;  imt  there  is 
notliing  iiarticnlaiiy  illuminating  in  the 
st<*ry  which  really  affords  only  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  us«‘  words. 

The  past  in  advert i.sing  is  almost  like 
water  that  has  gone  under  the  l>ridge. 
It  has  tinned  a  wheel  and  generated 
power,  the  like  of  which  we  little 
dre.tmed  of  or  I'oncidved  of  i>reviously. 
Regardless  of  advertising's  ciintrilnition 
to  the  wheels  of  indu.stry  and  to  mili- 


WlM.IAM  C.  D’Arcy 


tary  perfe<-tion  in  the  pa.st  few  years, 
these  things  fail  in  significance  when 
we  take  a  jx'ep  at  1919. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  think 
adv<-rtising  in  many  ways  must  lie 
justilie<l.  Advertising  requires  no  justi- 
tic.ation,  an<l  no  hand  or  industry  is  hig 
•■nough  to  undertake  any  such  self-ap¬ 
pointed  task.  Advertising  is  a  thing,  a 
force,  a  nece.ss.ary  part  of  civilization, 
just  as  the  church,  the  kindergarten, 
the  .school,  and  the  college  are  necessary 
parts  of  the  world’s  requirements  to¬ 
day. 

No  man  'can  predict  what  1919  has 
in  store  for  the  m.an  or  in.stitution  that 
h.as  a  real  service  to  promote.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen  will  bring  the  er.a 
that  will  provide  the  acid  te.st  of  what 
I'onstitutes  .service.  The  man  or  the 
company  that  operates  with  merely  an 
excu.se  for  giving  something  for  a  price 
will  have  his  days  measured  with  a 
mighty  .small  rule,  and  it  will  lead  him 
to  one  of  two  places — failure  or  the 
penitentiary. 

The  world  is  better  educated  than  It 
has  ever  been  l>efore  and  will  not  be 
dei'eivfsl.  .\dverti.sing  minst  si>eak  the 
language  of  fact  to  lie  accepted,  and 
whether  it  is  the  retailer  or  the  one  who 
covets  the  country's  attention,  he  mu.st 
appear  with  the  earmarks  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder. 

Kven  in  .a  small  way,  to  l)e  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  is  like  the  feeling  one  has 
when  he  is  on  top  of  a  mountain;  he 
e«in  surv’ey  everything  and  choo.se  his 
own  destiny  and  he  can  pick  his  route. 


COMPILE  Al)  FIGURE.S  JOINTLY 

Philatielpliia  Papers  Place  Statistical 
Work  U  iili  Library  Bureau 
Phi'aclelphiu  daily  m-wspapers  have 
arranged  with  the  Rhiladelphia  office 
of  the  I.ibrary  Rim-au  to  I'ompile  the 
advertising  statistics  that  formerly  were 
collected  at  con.siderable  trouble  by  each 
of  the  pajiers.  The  arrangement  is  cal- 
cidated  to  .save  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Since  all  the  newspaiiers  i-onducteil 
their  .statistical  departments  a<‘cording 
to  their  own  wishes  and  it  would  be  im¬ 


possible  to  emtirace  all  the  methoii.s 
under  the  new  system,  the  bureau  estab- 
li.shed  a  standard  which  all  the  r>ub- 
lishers  agreed  to.  'I'he  plan,  which  has 
been  successfully  operated  in  New  York 
by  The  Kvening  Rost,  will  continue  for 
one  year.  I..  C.  Davis  is  superintending 
the  work. 

Wants  “Blue  Sky”  Law  in  Indiana 

The  Indianariolis  Ad  Club  has  adopted 
a  re.solutiou  a.sking  the  Indian.a  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  enact  a  "Rlue-sky'’  law  at  its 
coming  session. 


Can  Gel  South  .American  Ad  Rales 
The  lJureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Ih'partment  of  Commerce, 
has  announced  that  in  future  American 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
may  obtain  local  rates  for  adverti.sing 
space  by  arrangements  with  banks  in 
various  cities  of  Latin  America.  In  the 
connection  the  National  City  Hank,  New 
York,  has  offered  the  facilities  of  its 
many  South  American  branches  to  in¬ 
terests  desiring  to  obtain  any  informa¬ 
tion  or  tran.sact  busine.ss. 


Making  the  Grade  in  1918 

The  Year’s  Record  of  All  St.  Louis  Daily 
Newspapers  Shown  at  a  Glance  . 

In  Local  Display  Advertising — 

THE  STAR  GAINED 


J^dstJUsiKlith 

(ilohe-Jhiiiocriit 


ALL 


LOST 


The  Times  tind 
The  J\‘e/iiilt1ie 


In  National  Display  Advertising — 

THE  STAR  GAINED 


Tost  IHsftateh 
tllohellemoeiot 


ALL 


LOST 


'The  Times  and 
Ttie  Uejnihlic 


In  Total  Display  Advertising- 


THE  STAR  GAINED 


l‘ostJ  tisjmteh 
tilotK'Itemo(‘nif 


ALL 


LOST 


The  Times  and 
The  l\e/nihlie 


In  Grand  Total  of  All  Advertising — 

THE  STAR  GAINED 


Tost-lHs/mteh 
(Uobe  hemoerat 


ALL 


LOST 


The  Times  and 
The  Iteftiihlie 


This  Hi}ih  Tribute  to  The  Star's  Efficiency  as  an  Advertising  Medium  Is 
IVithout  a  Parallel  in  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Field 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Orculations 

STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Foreign  .\(lvertising  Re|)resciitalivcs  : 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Colonial  Bldg.  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 

Don*t  Say  **Paper*'—Say  **STAR*^ 

Trade  Mark  Registered 


M.  ^ 
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A  STAFF  OF  STARS 


Universal  Service  is  covering  the  Peace 
Conference  with  this  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  of  publicists,  writers  and  news¬ 
paper  men: 

SENATOR  ROBERT  L.  OWEN,  of  Oklahoma,  the  only  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  at  the  deliberations. 

RENE  VIVIANI,  the  scholarly  ex-Premier  of  France. 

GUGLIELMO  FERRERO,  the  celebrated  Italian  historian. 

ALBERT  THOMAS,  the  famous  French  Socialist  leader  and  former 
member  of  the  French  Cabinet. 

JUSTIN  McGRATH,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

JAS.  J.  MONTAGUE,  best  known  newspaper  poet  in  the  country  and 
specialist  in  American  political  news. 

JAY  JEROME  WILLIAMS,  White  House  man  of  Universal  Service. 

ROBT.  WELLES  RITCHIE,  who  covered  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
and  the  abdication  of  Diaz,  and  who  has  reported  other  recent  great  histori- 
3al  events. 

NABOTH  HEDIN,  for  ten  years  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  and  now  with  Universal  Service.  He  has  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  French  political  and  literary  leaders. 

These  make  up  unquestionably  the  greatest  staff  reporting  the  Peace 
parleys. 

UNIVERSAL’S  Peace  Conference  stories  are  authoritative,  illuminat¬ 
ing,  exclusive  and  brilliantly  written. 

UNIVERSAL’S  Peace  Conference  service  will  make  your  paper  out¬ 
standingly  strong  in  news  and  strikingly  distinctive  in  features. 

LEASED  WIRE  OR  OVERHEAD  SERVICE  FURNISHED. 

RATES  ON  APPLICATION. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE,  Inc., 

World  Building,  New  York  City 
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learned  substantial  economies  which 
they  will  not  soon  forget.  So  much  for 
the  material  side. 

The  lesson  of  1918  and  previous  years 
can  well  be  studied  and  carried  as  a 
guide  for  the  year  now  opening.  The 
newspapers  which  have  gained  most 
definitely,  not  only  in  the  way  of  money 
profits,  but  in  enhanced  good-will  value, 
have  been  tho.se  that  occupied  Inde- 
l>endent  position.s,  treating  all  side's  of 
political  opinion  fairly  and  refusing  to 
Ije  partisan  in  any  re.spect. 

All  such  newspapers  have  stood  by 
the  Government  with  all  their  strengrth 
in  its  efforts  to  win  the  war,  tho.se  who 
liave  Kepubli<‘an  leanings  sustaining 
the  Administnition  as  whole-heartedly 
as  those  of  Democratic  leanings.  At  the 
.same  time,  both  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspapers  united  in  condemning 
the  President’s  attempt  to  use  the  war 
as  a  reason  for  the  election  of  a  purely 
I'lemocratic  (’ongress,  with  the  signifl- 
j'ant  result  that  a  substantial  majority 
in  each  house  was  cho.sen  from  the 
Republican  candidate.s. 

Sustain  the  (Fovernnieiit 

SiiH-e  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
this  .same  attitude  of  sustaining  the 
Government  in  all  things  necessary  to 
seoire  permanent  peace  has  been 
notable  on  the  part  of  the  truly  inde- 
Iiendent  new.spai>ers  of  the  country, 
which  have  at  the  .sjiine  time  almo.st 
universally  condemned  the  tinwarrantod 
attempts  of  the  various  departments  to 
take  over  national  utilities  without  con¬ 
stitutional  warrant  and  for  obviou.sly 
partisan  purposes. 

In  adopting  the.se  po.sitions  and  in  the 
wonderful  support  given  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  throughout  its  participation  in 
the  war.  Its  lavish  contributions  of 
space  and  influence  in  popularizing  the 
draft,  .selling  l,il)erty  Bond.s,  raising 
relief  funds,  the  lnde|)endent  press  of 
the  country  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  single  factor  to  the  success 
of  its  arms.  I’ndoubtedly  by  this 
demonstration  of  its  power,  good-will, 
and  indisj»en.sability  to  the  nation,  the 
goo<l-will  of  newspai>ers  has  as  a  whole 
very  much  Increa.sed  during  1918. 


PALMER  FORECASTS 
DIFFICULT  YEAR 


Sees  Trouble  Ahead  for  Publishers  Who 
Have  Not  Read  Aright  the  Signs 
of  the  Times  and  Made 
Preparations 


Hy  Chaui.mb  M.  Palmkk 

It  required  little  foresight  to  predict 
in  .lanuary  last  year  that  1918  would 
l)e  a  notably  good  year  for  newspaper 
publi.shers  who  heeded  the  .signs  of  the 
times  and  put  their  business  in  shape  to 
meet  growing  expenses  by  raising  ad¬ 
vertising  and  .subscription  rates  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Most  of  them  have 
done  .so,  though  some  have  waited  too 
long  and  will  now  have  more  difficulty 
in  making  the  neces.sary  advances. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  there  is  a 
decreased  demand  for  now.s,  which  will 
result  in  5  to  10  per  cent,  decline  in 
cir<-tilation  in  rural  districts  and  gen¬ 
erally  a  larger  lo.ss  in  cities.  Adver- 
tLsers  who  paid  advanc«-d  rates  cheer- 


CONSIDER  the  pulling  power  of 
the  New  York  City  Telephone  Di¬ 
rectory  Footnote.  Don’t  just  consider 
that  it  dominates  the  page. 

Consider  how  often  it  dominates  the  page 
—  how  often  it  gets  a  chance  to  assert 
itself  iii  a  book  consulted  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  times  eveiy  day. 

There’s  big  opportunity  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  New  York  City  Telephone 
Directory,  whether  he’s  pushing  shoe 
buttons,. automobiles  or  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations. 


Chariass  M.  Pai..mkr 


CITES  CAPT,  ADLER  FOR  BRAVERY 


fully  in  1918,  when  everything  they 
iKjught  was  advancing  .steadily,  will  be 
harder  to  convince  of  the  righteous- 
nc.s.s  of  higher  rates  when  the  prices  of 
goods  are  showing  weakne.ss  in  almost 
all  lines  and  they  face  the  prospect  of 
carrying  their  high-priced  stocks  down 
to  lower  levels  before  they  can  di.spose 
of  them. 

This  will  lie  hard  on  tho.se  laggard 
publishers  who  have  not  put  thcm.selves 
on  a  proper  basis  already,  for  there  is 
no  prospect  of  wage  decreases  or  of 
any  immediate  decline  In  the  cost  of 
I«-int  paper.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  faced  by  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
I.roved  local,  news,  and  editorial  service 
to  hold  their  readers  now  that  the  keen 
daily  Interest  in  war  news  Is  over. 

Some  in  Good  Shape 

Hut  the  publisher  who  has  iKien 
awake  and  quick  to  read  the  sigrns  of 
the  time.s,  who  has  acted  upon  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and  has  his  business  now  on  a 
jiroiier  ba.sis,  is  in  txitter  shape  than 
ever  before  to  make  a  substantial 
profit  out  of  its  operations. 

Tliere  is  every  prospect  that  business 
generally  will  be  good  throughout  the 
country  during  1919  and  probably  for 
some  time  beyond  that  period.  There 
are  inany  wants  to  be  supplied,  satis¬ 
faction  of  which  has  been  held  up  by 
war  conditions  and  war  prices. 

Newspapers  arc  in  good  condition  to 
take  advantage  of  these  circumstances. 
In  addition  to  increased  rates  they  have 


Gen.  Pershing  ('ommends  His  Work  in 
Argonne  Forest  Campaign 

Capt.  .lulius  O.  Adler  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  cited  for  bravery  by 
General  Pershing.  He  is  with  the  306th 
Infantry.  The  citation  says: 

“During  the  advance  in  the  Argonne 
Korest  since  t?eptemlK‘r  20,  1918,  esiw- 
cially  at  the  capture  of  St.  Juvin  and 
Hill  182  on  the  afternoon  of  Octolier 
H*  1918,  this  officer  showed  marked 
leadership  and  efficiency,  and  exhibited 
great  coolness,  under  fire,  in  leading  his 
troops  against  the  enemy,  although  time 
and  time  again  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy  confronted  him.  On  October  14, 
1918,  his  company,  although  greatly  de¬ 
pleted  by  casualties,  inspired  by  his 
courage  and  example,  was  first  to  reach 
the  objective  at  St.  Juvin  and  Hill  182, 
capturing  approximately  fifty  prisoners. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  go  forward  when¬ 
ever  called  upon,  however  great  the  odds 
seemed  against  him.” 

Capt.  ,\dler  has  been  elected  as.sistant 
treasurer  of  the  Times,  succeeding  the 
late  S.  W.  Meek.  He  is  a  nephew  of 
.\dolph  S.  Ochs,  the  Times  publisher. 


I  he  FEBRUARY  issue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 

Goes  to  Vress 

February  5th,  1919 


stAdvertising  Forms  Close  'January  28th 


Why  not  ask  for  particulars  Now? 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


For  Preits  Bureau  at  Washington 
Democratic  editors  of  Indiana  are 
planning  an  organization  for  the  main- 
.tenance  of  an  Indiana  Democratic  Preiia 
Bureau  at  Wa^ington,  but  they  hatle 
not  yet  determined  upon  a  manager. 


Manager  Direetory  Advertising 


Telephone  Cortlandt  12000 
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Now  that  the  War 
is  OVER,  the 

WHITE  DOVE 
OF  PEACE 

will  And  the 
“nesting”  good — 

in  the  SOUTH! 


Southern  expansion  throughout  the 
war  period  has  been  intensely  construc¬ 
tive  and  has  yet  to  reach  its  highest 
development  in  IND  US  TRY  and 
PRODUCTION. 

PEACE  finds  t^e  SOUTH 
prepared  and  GOING  ON! 

Last  autumn  the  statistical  section  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  reported 

302  Ships 

being  built  in  the  Southern  District  from  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  to  Moss  Point  on  the  Mississippi. 

These  yards  were  then  employing  about  40,000 
men. 

The  world  needs  ships  and  the  SOUTH  will  build 
them. 

It  needs  farm  products  and  the  South  will  produce 
them. 

Don’t  worry  abouth  the  South.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  advertise  in  the  papers  and  look  well  to  your 
distribution. 

The  SOUTH  is  all  right. 


Circulation  llnea 

Udm 

*Blnntncham  Age-Berald 

(M) 

2T.140 

.07 

aOS 

'Binniiighain  Ape-Herald 

(B) 

S5.1S5 

.08 

.00 

Blrmingbain  Ledger 

(■) 

lO.IKH 

.07 
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Is  the  Best  Too  Good  i 


Of  course  it  isn’t. 

Then  you  want  (and 
they  want)  the  best 
Financial  News. 

You  can’t  have  business  without 
finance.  The  two  are  tied  together 
so  closely  that  one  involves  the 
other.  And  most  of  us  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  business! 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
will  be  like  no  other  year  the  world 
has  ever  known.  New  problems,  in 
new  circumstances,  will  arise  for 
solution.  They  demand  the  best 
thought  of  our  day.  Investors,  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  all  lines,  are  seeking 
reliable  guidance. 

The  DAILY  FINANCIAL  ARTI¬ 
CLE  of  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  an  expert’s  narrative,  swift¬ 
ly  told,  of  the  important  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  day  in  finance.  It  is 
written  at  the  close  of  the  Stock 
Market  by  ALEXANDER  D. 
NOYES,  Financial  Editor  of  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  also 
of  Scribner’s  Magazine. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST 


I 
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for  Your  Read er s ? 


It  is  based  not  merely  on  close  observation  of  the  market  but  on  a  masterly  understanding 
of  ithe  principles  involved  and  nation-wide  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  Noyes,  author  of  widely  circulated  books  on  financial  subjects,  is  recognized  as  sound 
in  his  views.  His  opinions  everywhere  command  respect. 

Think  what  it  will  mean  to  your  readers  and  to  your  newspaper  if  you  can  publish  this 
Daily  Financial  Article! 

Unless  your  competitor  has  pre-empted  the  right,  or  does  so  now  before  you  act,  you  can  se¬ 
cure  this  valuable  feature  for  exclusive  publication  in  your  city! 

Financial  Advertising  Follows  Financial  News. 

The  Daily  Financial  Article  is  published  by  the  following  well-known  newspapers  every 
business  day  in  the  year:  i 

BALTIMORE  SUN.  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS.  PITTSBURG  PRESS. 

.  CLEVELAND  PRESS.  RICHMOND  NEWS-LEADER 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS.  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH. 

HARTFORD  TIMES  SPRINGFIELD  DAILY  NEWS. 

MONTREAL  STANDARD 

The  Weekly.  Financial  Review,  supplied  by  wire  or  by  mail  in  time  for  publication  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  or  Monday,  gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  week  in  America.  It  includes 
tables  of  stock  and  bond  transactions,  correspondence  from  important  centers  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  London  cable — a  famous  feature  of  many  years’  standing— giving  the  opinion  of  Fin¬ 
ancial  London  with  special  reference  to  America. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  secure  the  London  cable  only. 

The  Weekly  Financial  Review  by  special  arrangement  is  published  by  the  following 
daily  newspapers: 

MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL.  RICHMOND  NEWS-LEADER. 

!  MONTREAL  STANDARD.  SCRANTON  TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER. 

f 

Syndicate  Department  for  Terms 

I  -  -  20!Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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N.  Y.  AD  CLUB  STARTS 
BIG  1919  PROGRAMME 


hu.siiie&s  engineering  department  devot¬ 
ed  to  investigratlon,  statistical  research 
and  reorganization  service. 

Captain  Joerns  has  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  experience  in  hi.s  war  service.  He 
iK'gan  with  a  torix'do  catastrophe  on 
the  troop.slilp  TuscaJiia,  February  6, 
1918.  After  foreign  service  he  became 
executive  olticer  of  the  staff  of  B-sncdict 
Crowell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Wlar,  at 
Washington,  and  reorganizt'd  tlie  ad¬ 
ministrative  methods  of  the  sub-depart- 
ment.s  and  bureaus  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  He  also  was  import'iotly 
concerned  in  the  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Signal  Corps  after  .sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  Air  Service. 

Captain  Joerns  also  was  Instrumental 
in  other  et.anges  in  War  Department 
administration,  one  of  them  the  taking 
from  each  bureau  of  the  power  of  com- 
ml.ssioning  and  promotion,  centralizing 
control  of  personnel  in  a  new  division. 
Further  s>M-ving  In  the  development  of 
departmental  efficiency,  he  was  able  to 
improve  the  work  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Postofhee  and  of  the  con.struc- 
tive  division  of  the  army,  and  he 
greatly  di.sturbed  the  serenity  and  ten¬ 
ure  of  thousands  of  youthful  bomb- 
pr(K)f  patriot.s. 

All-in-all,  Captain  Joerns  has  had  a 
bu.sy  yeor,  in  many  ways  provin,?  that 
the  training  of  an  advertising  man  l>e- 
i-omes  an  epportnne  regulator  in  a  sud¬ 
denly  magnified  Government  depart- 
!nent. 


CAPT.  JOERNS  RETURNS 
TO  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY  DUTY 


NOTICE 


Series  of  Friday  Noon  Direushioiis  Will 

Be  Featured  Membership  Roll  Over 
1,000  and  Waiting  List  Has  to 
Be  Established. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
has  started  its  1919  .s(‘asun  with  the 
most  c-omprehensive  year's  programme 
in  its  history.  To  begin,  it  announces 
a  serii-s  of  Fri(iay  noon  di.scussions  after 
the  luncheon  hour  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
ference  rooms  at  the  club  on  some  very 
practical  subjects  such  as  tyiHi,  paper, 
the  use  of  illu.strations,  etc.  The.se  meet¬ 
ings  are  under  the  direction  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  programme  committee  and 
will  supplement  the  in.spirational  talks 
in  the  main  dining-room  on  Wedne.sday 
noon.s,  which  have  proved  so  popular  in 
the  pa-st  two  year.s. 

The  flr.st  of  the  new  series  was  held 
ye.sterday,  the  subject  of  di.scussion  be. 
ing  "Advertising  Illu.stration  and  Art 
Work."  The  spt-aker  wa.s  W.  IJvings- 
ton  I.arned  of  the  Kthridge  A.ssociation 
of  Artist.s. 

Next  Friday  OillK-rt  Farrar  will  speak 
on  "Paper,  Its  Co.st  and  ITse.s.”  On  Jan¬ 
uary  31  the  subject  announced  is  “Tyi>e 
and  Compo.sitlon,"  and  the  speaker, 
George  French  of  the  Importer's  Guide. 

Meetings  for  the  live  following  Fri¬ 
days,  beginning  February  7,  will  prob¬ 
ably  l)e  in  charge  of  Harry  Tipper,  of 
Automotive  Industries,  and  Frank  E. 
Fehlman,  president  of  Churchill-Hall, 
Inc.  The  subject  which  Mr.  Tipper  and 
Mr.  Fehlman  will  cover  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the.se  meetings 
begin  promptly  at  1  o'clock,  after  the 
noon  lunclieon,  which  is  .served  in  the 
main  dining-room.  They  will  be  over 
by  1:40  P.  M.  They  are  planned  for 
busy  executives  who  can  leave  their  of¬ 
fices  a  little  after  12  o'clock  and  be 
back  at  2. 

If  their  eight  weeks'  series  proves 
popular,  as  it  is  believed  it  will,  a  sec¬ 
ond  series  wili  follow,  continuing  into 
the  spring. 

More  than  200  new  members  were 
admittesl  into  the  club  last  month,  which 
brings  the  total  member.shlp  to  over  a 
thousand.  This  figure  includes  150  non- 
re.sldent  members  and  clo.se  to  a  hundred 
men  who  are  still  in  the  .service.  On 
account  of  this  lncrea.se  in  memh<-r.s,  the 
l)oard  of  directors  has  ju.st  voted  to  put 
all  applications  on  a  waiting  list  and 
accept  them  as  vacancies  occur  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 

The  club's  new  re.staurant,  opened 
last  October,  has  proved  decidedly  popu¬ 
lar.  The  succe.ss  of  the  .service  is  due 
largely  to  the  work  of  S.  K.  Ix'ith,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hou.se  committee. 

G.  n.  Sharpe  began  his  term  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  club  in  May,  1917,  succee<l- 
Ing  Harry  Tipp<T,  who  had  served  with 
marked  success.  Mr.  Tipper  started  the 
club  in  its  new  house,  moving  it  from 
a  small  office  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  build¬ 
ing.  In  Pre.sldent  Sharpe's  first  term 
the  annual  dues  were  lncrea.sed  from 
$30  to  $50  to  meet  increasing  expen.ses 
and  to  put  the  club  on  a  .sf)und  financial 
basis.  This  was  accomplished  with  no 
lose  of  memljership. 


Effective  February  ist, 
igig,  the  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
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agency,  which  announces  opening  of  a 
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Will  Try  O’Leary  January  27 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  in  the  F<-deral 
Court,  New  York,  has  fixed  .lanuary  27 
as  the  date  for  the  trial  of  Jeremiah 
O'Lci.ry,  former  editr.r  of  Hull,  on 
charges  of  treason.  Delay  has  l>een  due 
to  Mr.  O'lx'ary's  lllne.ss  with  influenza. 
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CLEANER  STORE  ADS 
WILL  MARK  YEAR 

Wanamaker  Advertisinf  Manager  Looks 
for  Better  Copy  and  Less  Bondiast, 
with  Closer  Adherence  to  Accu¬ 
racy — 1918  Saw  Business  Boom 

By  JoesTH  H.  Appki., 

Of  the  Jiihn  W«n«nMik«T  Shires. 

Store  advertising  in  the  United  States 
for  1918  continued  to  employ,  as  astial, 
the  daily  newspapers  as  by  far  its  larg- 
<>st  medium  of  distribution.  Magazines, 
window  and  store  cards,  posters,  bill¬ 
boards  and  circulars  were  almo.st  negli¬ 
gible  in  volume,  in  comparison  witli 
newspapers. 

The  volume  of  store  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  was  somewhat  less  in  1918 
than  in  1917.  The  figures  for  New  York 


JosKPH  H.  Appel 

city  for  eleven  months  were  32,652,709 
lines  In  1918,  and  33,338,479  lines  in  1917; 
a  loss  of  685,770  lines,  or  alMut  2  per 
cent.  The  decrease  is  supposed  to  be 
greater  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Undoubtedly  the  influenza  epidemic 
caused  much  of  this  decrease.  In  .some 
trade  centres  store  advertising  was 
stopped  for  a  week  or  two,  as  a  health 
measure,  to  prevent  the  crowding  of 
stores.  The  war  was  responsilile  for  a 
certain  decrease.  Higher  advertising 
ratea  due  to  increased  cost  of  white 
paper,  were  responsible  for  some  curtail¬ 
ment. 

Largest  Trade  in  History 

With  this  curtailment  in  advertising, 
mostly  enforced,  the  total  retail  bu.siness 
in  the  United  States  for  1918,  a  war  year, 
Ls  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  To  estimate  this  volume 
of  trade  is  difflcult,  but  an  idea  of  its 
immensity  may  be  gained  from  a  recent 
statement  of  Charles  H.  Sabin,  Uit-.sident 
of  the  fiuaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  city,  who  in  advwating  a  one  per 
cent,  tax  on  sales  in  the  United  States, 
estimated  tliat  the  tax  on  retail  .sales 
would  produce  $l,250,ono,ono,  indicating 
a  gross  retail  business  of  $125,000,000,- 
000. 

As  against  this  gro.ss  retail  busine.ss 
for  1918,  the  stores  of  the  country  ex¬ 
pended  in  advertising  somewhere  around 
$500,000,000 — two-flfths  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  sales.  Of  course,  it  is  not  fair  to 
figure  against  the  entire  retail  business, 
because  few  of  the  thousands  of  small 
neighborhood  stores  do  any  advertising 
at  all.  Of  those  stores  that  do  adver¬ 
tise,  mostly  the  large  stores,  advertising 
costa  range  from  1  to  7  per  cent,  of 
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their  business.  The  average  is  probably 
somewhere  between  3  and  5  per  cent. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  store  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  United  States,  having 
vi.sited  the  larger  cities  frotn  coa-st  to 
c<oa8t,  studied  their  stores  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  all  through  the  year  I 
have  seen  .samples  of  the  advertising 
output  of  perhaps  twenty-Hve  of  the 
larger  stores  in  various  parts  of  the 
country:  such  .samples  as  are  .sliown  in 
an  "advertising  .service"  MU|>plied  by  a 
national  agency.  From  tliis  familiarity 
and  observation  I  can  draw  certain  con¬ 
clusions.  in  writing  this  review  of  the 
year  for  Kihtok  &  Pi’Hi.ismeh.  Whatever 
I  shall  .say,  however,  must  ler.ve  out  of 
account  the  advertising  of  Iioth  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  with  which  1  :tni 
.so  closf'ly  a.sHOi'iated  in  my  own  work. 

Trend  of  Store  Advertising 
I  think  .store  advertl.sing  in  the  United 
States,  judging  from  the  1918  output, 
.shows  the.se  tendencies: 

1.  Smaller  unit  of  space. 

2.  I.,ess  extravagance  of  .statement, 
fewer  adjectives,  less  l)on»iia.st,  le.ss  use 
of  so-called  “comparative  value.s,”  a 
more  rigid  adherence  to  truth. 

3.  Better  ta.ste — in  wording  and  in  dis¬ 
play. 

4.  More  human  Intere.st. 

5.  More  common  sen.se. 

6.  Better  typogratihy  and  art. 

7.  Ureater  efticlency. 

To  check  my  own  r-onclusions  I  asked 
one  of  my  a.s.s(K-iate.s,  Mr.  T/oring  O.  Bart¬ 
lett,  who.se  earlier  training  was  gained  in 
stores  of  the  Middle  West,  to  imt  down 
his  own  conclusion.s,  and  he  handed  me 
the.se  olist'rvatlon.s,  with  wliich  I  agree: 

Changes  and  Improvements  Noted 
Less  homhast  in  copy.  .\  more  wliole. 
.some  respect  for  tlie  intelligence  of  the 
reading  public. 

An  evident  desire  to  economize  space, 
not  by  crowding  typography,  hut  liy  tell¬ 
ing  the  news  in  a  brief  and  more  concise 
way. 

Less  exaggeration.  A  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  in  .stating  values  and 
merchandise  fact.s. 

A  gradual  breaking  away  from  the  old 
policy  of  self-prai.se,  .self-acclaim. 

Fewer  uses  of  over-bold  type  lines  .snd 
florid  dispay. 

Cleaner  advertisements  from  a  merch¬ 
andise  viewpoint. 

A  more  general  tone  of  admirable  re¬ 
straint — sometimes  of  uncertainty — due, 
no  doubt,  to  war-time  condition.s,  but  far 
more  effective  in  the  mind  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reader  than  the  old-fa.shioned  bluff 
and  bluster. 

Better  illustrations.  More  human  in¬ 
tere.st.  An  evident  understanding  of  the 
value  of  eye-catchers  in  place  of  stilted 
merchandise  flgure.s.  A  leaning  toward 
the  illustration  that  is  more  subtle  in 
suggestion — that  appeals  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

TjCss  of  the  stilted.  An  awaki'ning  t.j 
the  fact  that  dignity  is  not  a  matter  of 
unnatural  exprc.ssion. 

Still  to  He  Desired 
.V  higlicr  regard  for  tlie  ime.vpressed 
ideas  and  opinions  of  tiic  hnying  pnlilic. 

A  fuller  nnder.standing  of  service — 
that  what  a  thing  will  do  for  yon  is 
more  important,  and  more  interesting, 
than  how  it  is  made. 

The  art  of  writing  lirielly. 

The  still  finer  art  of  saying  a  thing 
liy  sugge.Htion — of  conveying  an  idea 
without  the  nece.ssity  of  diagraming  it. 

A  better  choice  of  words,  not  merely 
for  the  words  them.selves,  but  for  clarity, 
prose,  rhythm,  easy  reading  and  veri¬ 
similitude. 

(Continued  on  Page  46.) 


Is  not  the  largest  State  in  area  or  the  greatest  in 
jiopulation  but  it  is  an  excellent,  well-balanced 
state,  with  agriculture,  industry,  manufacture, 
commerce  and  wealth  thoroughly  distributed. 

Not  only  is  Indiana  well-balanced,  but  she 
is  “right  in  the  heart”  of  everything — wonder¬ 
fully  blessed  in  location,  steam,  electric  and 
watei-  transportation,  agriculture,  steel  industry, 
coal  mining,  building  stone  quarrying  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacture.  Indiana  is  in  itself  a  verita¬ 
ble  “gold  mine.” 

Start  NOW  to  get  a  share  or  a  greater  share 
of  Indiana’s  business — concentrate  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  leading  newspapers  listed  below. 
Let  them  carry  your  sales  message  to  “all  In¬ 
diana”  NOW. 


Circulation  5,000-lino  rate 


Anderson  Bulletin  . 

..  .  (E) 

5,992 

.01857 

Anderson  Herald . 

..(E) 

5.427 

.0125 

Evansville  Courier . 

...(M) 

22,246 

.04 

Evansville  Courier  . 

..(S) 

18,715 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  .  . 

...(M) 

29,000 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

..(S) 

24,000 

.05 

*  Indianapolis  News  . 

...(E) 

123,437 

.15 

Indianapolis  Star . 

.. .  (M) 

99,065 

.11  ■ 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

..(S) 

113,129 

.14 

*  Lafayette  Courier  . 

...(E) 

8,435 

.02 

Lafayette  Journal  . 

...(M) 

10,476 

.02143 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  ,  . 

..  .(M) 

8,140 

.0215 

Muncie  Press  . 

.. .  (E) 

9,646 

.01786 

Muncie  Star . 

..  .(M) 

26,203 

.0425 

Muncie  Star  . 

.  . . (S) 

16,006 

.0425 

*Richmond  Item  . 

..  .(M) 

8,221 

.02 

*Richmond  Palladium  . 

...(E) 

11,003 

.025 

*South  Bend  Tribune  . 

.. .  (E) 

17,138 

.035 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

...(M) 

26,212 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

..(S) 

18,388 

.04 

*Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.  .(E) 

25,412 

.04 

*Vincennes  Capital  . 

..(E) 

3.210 

.01071 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

.  ..(S) 

18,870 

.04 

*Government  statement*  Oct.  let,  1918. 

Other  circulations  Government  statements  April  1st,  1918. 

Prepared  by  Russell  M.  Seeds  Advertising  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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E  D  I 

A  SKRMCE  TO  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  ALIKE 


Editor  &  RI'RLISHKR  preHents  In  this  issue 
in  taliulated  form  a  valuable  summary  of  the 
information  carried  in  the  eiprht-pa^re  feature 
publish<sl  last  week.  That  feature,  consistinR  of  an 
\i|>-to-«late  li.st  of  th^  Kn^lish-lanKuape  daily  news- 
l«a|)ers  of  the  I'nitfd  State.s.  with  the  latest  available 
tiRtires  of  net  paid  circulations  of  more  than  85  ix-r 
cent,  of  them;  with  minimum  aKate  line  advertising 
rates  <'orrect<*d  to  .lanuary  1.  1919,  and  with  a 
mass  of  other  information  of  value  to  space  buyers 
an<l  all  national  advertisers  and  apency  men,  has 
attracted  miu-h  favorable  comment. 

The  table  now  presented  will  enable  advertisers  to 
visualize  State  and  s<-ctional  markets  —  to  compute 
costs  for  adverti.sinp  in  prou|)S  of  morninp,  eveninp 
or  Sunday  newspapers  completely  coverinp  selected 
territories.  The  tabulation  also  shows  the  numlx-r 
of  i>ai>ers  in  each  State  which  are  meinl)ers  of  the 
.\.  R.  ('.,  and  who.s*-  circulation  ratinps  are  therefore 
wholly  atsive  suspicion  of  i>addinp  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  This  table  will  l>e  preserved  by  space  buyers 
in  connection  with  the  list  and  rate  puide  which 
l>recede«l  it  and  upon  which  it  Is  ba.sed. 

This  was  the  fir.st  time  in  which  there  had  been 
maile  available  to  the  readers  of  a  trade  newspaper 
a  «<)mi>ilation  of  the  line  rates  of  all  dailies  in  the 
countr>-,  <omputed  to  the  ultimate  decimals.  Such 
information,  heretofore,  had  been  the  exclusive 
property  of  tho.se  apencies  and  space  buyers  who 
were  willinp  to  meet  the  expense  and  to  undertake 
the  <letail  work  of  sccurinp  it  throiiph  individual 
initiative.  Of  cour.se,  as  such  information  is  vital 
in  connection  with  the  planninp  of  national  or  ter¬ 
ritorial  adverti.sinp  <-ampaipns,  it  should  be  available 
to  KVKRY  space  buyer,  to  KVERY  national  adver- 
ti.s<‘r — and  to  meet  this  need  EniTon  &  Pubi.ishkr 
commissioned  .a  leadinp  rate  expert  to  prepare  the 
list,  with  its  accompanyinp  facts,  which  was  pub- 
lishe<l  .lantiary  11. 

No  element  of  advertisinp  revenue  was  a.ssociate<l 
with  this  service  feature.  No  newspaper  paid  for 
repre.sentation.  Eomm  &  PirnusnER's  sole  aim  in 
the  matter,  as'  in  peneral  editorial  policies,  was 
service  to  it.s  rlientele.  A'et  it  i.s  obvious  that  the 
loiblication  of  this  list  does  constitute  excellent  ad¬ 
verti.sinp  for  every  ECnplish-lanpuapc  daily  In  the 
<-ountry.  Epitoii  S:  Pi'BMSher  does  not  repret  this, 
but  rather  is  plad  of  it.  It  is  one  of  tho.se  In.stances 
— inde<-d  a  <‘onspicuous  one— in  which  the  printinp 
of  trade  news  and  information  of  timely  importance 
serves  inevitably  to  advertise  .somelK)dy.  And  while, 
as  a  rule,  advertisinp  should  always  appear  in  the 
adverti.sinp  columns,  Kpitor  &  Pi-bi.isheh  docs  not 
IM-rmit  that  fact  to  obscure  the  equitlly  important 
consideration  of  news  value.s. 

.And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  list  contains  facts 
alKiut  «-ach  new.spaiK-r  which  have  Icoth  a  news  and 
an  advertisinp  value.  l*nder  State  classifications 
the  cities  and  towns  in  which  dailies  are  itublished 
are  listed.  Oppo.site  the  name  of  a  city  appear  the 
names  of  the  dailies  published  there.  Whether  a 
Iiai>er  i.s  inorninp,  eveninp,  six-day  evoninp  with 
Sunday  morninp  issue,  or  straipht  .sc^ven-day  pub¬ 
lication — whatever  the  schedule  of  publication  may 
be  is  indicated.  The  cn-ulation  flpures  of  fkdober 
1,  1918,  and  the  apate-line  minimum  rate  for  for- 
•■ipn  adverti.sinp  as  of  .January  1,  1919,  are  .shown. 
If  the  paper  is  a  memlK‘r  of  the  A.  B.  P.,  and  the 
circ  ulation  fipures  arr-  as  reicorted  to  that  burcsiu,  a 
dapper  .so  indic-ates. 


APPRECIATION  “FROM  SIR  HI  BERT’ 

Kleminp  Newlmld.  busine.ss  tnanaper  of  the  Wash- 
inpton  Star  and  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charpe  of  the  Burc*au  of  Advertisinp  of  the  A.  N. 
I’.  A.,  writes  under  date  of  .January  14; 

“The  compilation  of  circulation  data  ancl  adver¬ 
tisinp  rates  of  the  2.000  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
jiapers  of  the  T’nitc-d  States  by  ycjur  Mr.  .Justin  E'. 
Bartcour  is  a  most  valuable  c-ontribution  to  the  news- 
jeafK-r  indu.stry. 

“It  will  Ik-  of  the  preatest  value  to  those  of  us 
who  wish  tc<  sc-ll  nc-wspuper  aclvertisinp  on  broacl 
lines. 

“I  conpralulate  you  uiacn  your  enterpri.se  in  com- 
pilinp  this  information,  which  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  Bureau  of  Aclvertisinp  of  the  American 
New.spaper  Publishers  A.ssociation.” 


Editor  ^  Publisher  for  January  18,  1910 
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I  A  L 


"PATRIOTIC  DUTY” 

At  Damp  Orant  the  other  day  they  held  an  auc¬ 
tion  Side  to  dispose  of  five  hundred  surplus 
mule.s.  Now  mules  are  a  commodity,  of  a  .sort, 
ancl  an  officer  of  the  Remount  Depot  realized  that 
he  had  a  .sellinp  problem  on  his  hands  which  called 
for  ADVKRTISING. 

But  the  Government,  true  to  the  policy  followed 
in  .sellinp  Jdberty  Bonds,  had  provicic'd  no  appropria¬ 
tion  for  aclvertisinp  an  auction  sale  of  mule.s.  So 
the  officer  prepared  an  announcement  of  the  s;de 
and  sc-nt  it  to  the  newspapers  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  askinp  them  to  u.se  it  as  a  news  item.  He 
urped  “the  widest  ranpe  of  publicity”  for  this  mule 
sale  ‘‘as  a  patriotic  duty  of  every  new.spaper  in  this 
loc-ality.” 

Tlie  request  reachc-d  C.  Georpe  Kropness,  peneral 
nianaper  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  army  officer  explaininp  why  he  declined  to 
atte.st  his  “patriotism”  in  precisely  that  manner.  Mr. 
Kropness  remindc-d  his  corresiwndent  that  if  it  is 
indeed  the  patriotic  duty  of  a  newspaper  to  pivc 
its  product  free  of  charpe  to  the  Government,  then 
it  i.s  likewise  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  farmer  to 
pive  his  oats  free  to  the  Government  to  feed  its 
imiles  ancl  horses;  and  the  duty  of  tho.se  owninp 
mules  and  horses  to  pive  them  free  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  cited  that  it  co.sts  money  to  produce 
mule.s,  hor.ses,  oats  and  newspapers,  and  that  if  the 
Government  pays  for  any  of  these  thinps  it  .should 
pay  for  all. 

f>f  course  Mr.  Kropness  realized  that  the  army 
officer  at  Camp  Grant  was  not  re.spon.sible  for  .a 
blunderinp  and  unjust  policy  of  the  Government; 
but  he  felt  that  It  was  proi>er  in  the  circumstances 
to  disabu.se  the  officer’s  mind  of  the  notion  that  it 
i.s  “a  patriotic  duty”  of  the  newspapers  to  .sacrifice 
their  product  In  order  to  justify  and  so  far  as  pos- 
.sii>le  to  take  the  .stinp  out  of  a  bad  povernmental 
l>olicy. 

We  are  .standinp  in  the  relation  of  torch-bearer 
for  the  puidance  of  the  le.ss  propressive  nations  in 
the  march  toward  the  new  day  in  world  affairs  ancl 
povernment.  A'et  our  officials  at  Washinpton,  in  the 
.\dmini.stration  and  in  the  Conpres.s,  refu.se  to  scrap 
fin  advertisinp  policy  which  is  wasteful,  ineffective, 
unju.st,  wronp  in  principle  and  burdensome  in  ap¬ 
plication.  That  our  most  cnliphtened  neighbor  lui- 
tions  ancl  allied  governments  have  adopted  ju.st, 
sensible  and  economical  advertising  policies  has  not 
served  to  swerve  our  own  officials  frcmi  adherence 
to  their  archaic  methods. 

I’ndc-r  the  workings  of  this  adverti.sinp  policy  of 
our  Government  the  newspapcr.s,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  pilloried  as  unpatriotic  unless  they  pive  the 
“wiclc‘st  rtinge  of  publicity" — fresj,  of  cour.se — to  a 
mule  auction! 


THK  yc*ar  1919  i.s  going  to  be  the  grcatc.st  of  all 
years  for  "adverti.sinp  adverti.sinp.”  For  ulsnit 
every  imblisher  now  realizes  that  advertising  space 
i.-'  an  advertisablc  commodity — or  “service,”  iis  .some; 
Itrefer  to  call  it. 


IS  THERE  NEED  (IF  A  FEDERAL  LIBEL  LAW?  ' 

AGtKJI)  many  people  believe  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  “Dry”  law 
and  the  final  success  of  a  F'ederal  Suffrage 
amendment,  we  may  go  still  further  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Kc-deralization.  There  have  been  adv'ocates 
for  many  years  of  uniform  divorce  and  liliel  laws. 

Surely  no  State  intere.sts  would  be  sacrificed 
through  the  enactment  of  a  national  libel  law,  in 
the  formulation  of  w;hich  tlie  representatives  of 
every  State  would  participate. 

.Judge  Butler,  of  Denver,  in  the  cour.se  of  his 
recent  dt-cision  denying  the  Post’s  motion  to  strike 
out  |>arts  of  a  comidaint  pending  against  it,  said: 

“In  a  few  Stfites  the  courts  have  held  in  effect 
that  pro.ss  and  outrageous  falsehooils  may  w’ith  im- 
rumity  l>e  published  cen.sorinp  public  officers  and 
candidates,  even  though  they  are  not  publi.shed  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public,  but  ma¬ 
liciously  and  .solely  for  the  admitted  purpose  of  vent¬ 
ing  the  |>er.sonal  spite  and  venom  of  the  publisher 
uf)on  his  innocent  victim,  provided  only  that  rea- 
•sonable  grounds  exist  for  making  the  statements.” 

If  it  i.s  true  that  there  are  States  in  which  the 
courts  are  able  to  con.strue  the  lil>el  laws  as  here 
indicated,  then  indeed  is  the  need  for  a  Federal  en¬ 
actment  pressing.  In  interpreting  the  Colorado  lilieJ 
law  .Judge  Jlutler  .shows  that  the  line  drawn  lictween 
privileged  criticism  and  libelous  matter  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  The  truth,  he  .says,  is  a  complete  de¬ 
fense.  E’al.se  .statements  must  be  proved  to  be  fal.se 
by  the  injured  party,  and  the  malice  of  the  publi.sher 
conclu.sively  shown. 

J^awyers,  in  arguing  libel  cases,  arc  able  usually 
to  establi.sh  or  to  refute  any  complaint  by  citing 
judicial  decisions  made  by  judges  In  this  or  that 
State.  There  seem  to  be  declsions-precedentJn  sup¬ 
port  of  any  contention. 

.Arc  not  the  broad  principles  of  equity  and  justice 
involved  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  character  of 
citizens  from  unjust  attack  in  the  press,  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  pre.ss  from  intimidation  by  corrupt 
public  officials  or  candidates,  su.sceptiblc  of  plain 
.statement  and  elucidation  In  a  libel  .statute  appli¬ 
cable  alike  to  every  State,  of  the  Union? 


IN  hi.s  brief  address  at  the  New  York  Advertisinp 
Club  on  Tue.sday  night  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Colver 
.stated  that  the  E'cderal  Trade  Commission  would 
shortly  conduct  hearings  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  practice  of  splitting  comml.sslons  with  customers 
is  practiced  by  advertising  agencies.  Mr.  Colver  In¬ 
timated  that  the  commls.sion  would  hold  that  such 
action  constituted  an  unfair  trade  practice,  projicr- 
<  ly  subject  to  .such  legal  restraints  as  the  commission 
may  lie  able  to  impo.se  or  to  jirocure.  The  same 
princi|)le  i.s  involv-ed,  in  the  ojiinion  of  Mr.  ColVer. 
as  in  i>rice-cuttinp  by  dealers  on  products  manu¬ 
factured  and  Jidvei-ti.sed  to  sell  at  fixed  standard 
price.s.  Apencies  .should  welcome  the  proposed  hear¬ 
ings,  and  the  elimination  of  rate-cuttlnp,  no  matter 
by  whom  practiced.  To  designate  the  splitting  of 
commissions  as  an  unfair  trade  practice  Is  to  use  a 
temperate  phrase. 


WIT.,LIAM  H.  JOHNS  was  honored  this  week  by 
hi.s  a.s.sociates  in  the  American  A.s.soclation  of 
•Advertising  .Agencies.  He  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Executive  Cominitti-e  of  the  big  organ¬ 
ization  jit  the  New  York  Adverti.sinp  Club  on  Tues¬ 
day  eveninp  and  was  presented  with  a  magnificent 
rose  jar.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  this  object  of 
art  could  lie  u.sed  also  as  a  pum-h  l>owl — Information 
which  now  seems  superfluous  in  view  of  the  ratifi- 
I'ation  of  the  Fedi-ral  I’rohibition  .Amendment.  ' 


fT^H.AT  Heni’y  J<’ord  has  not  lo.st  his  “news  value’” 
A  is  demonstrated  by  the  tremendou.s  amount  of 
space,  in  the  aggregate,  which  the  newspapers  have 
accorded  to  him  in  connection  with  hi.s  latest  enter¬ 
prise.  Could  any  other  businesvs  man,  bv  embarking 
In  the  new.spaper  busine.ss.  secure  half  as  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  news  editors  of  th*' 
country? 


A  BIG  yejir — bigger  thinps  to  be  accornplLshed 
*  than  ever  l>efore — more  thinps  made  and  ad¬ 
vertised  and  sold  than  In  anv'  previous  year  of  his¬ 
tory;  That  is  the  general  feeling  iibout  1919. 


1 


PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

EdKar  li.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oree:<>nian,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  banciuet  given  by  the  Arlington 
t'lub  on  Ids  return  from  France.  Mr. 
Piper  was  .sevei’ely  injured  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  France  and  spent 
eight  days  in  a  Paris  hospital,  but  is 
now  entirely  recovered. 

George  Waveiiy  IJrigg.s,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Galveston  News, 
has  been  made  a-ssistant  manager  of  the 
Southwe.stern  Division  of  the  American 
Hed  Gro.ss,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
lx>uis.  Briggs  has  l)een  a.ssistant  to 
the  managjr  since  the  creation  of  the 
division  by  the  War  Council  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

.Jerome  P.  Fleishman,  special  writer 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  has  been  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  a  cx)uple  of 
week.s,  is  convalescing  and  expects  to 
be  back  at  his  de.sk  within  another 
week. 

Gerald  C.  Sndth  of  the  New  York 
World,  who  was  an  ob.server  with  the 
aviation  forces  in  France,  hsus  returned 
to  his  homo  city,  Baltimore,  for  a  visit 
to  his  parents  before  resuming  his 
new.spapcr  duties. 

Ben  Marceson,  formerly  a  polir'e  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Des  Moines  New.s.  has 
returned  from  camp  duty  and  expects 
to  take  charge  of  the  police  work  on 
the  Ik'S  Moines  Tribune  staff. 

Thomas  Caren.s,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  Herald’s  Washington 
Bureau,  is  again  with  the  Herald  as 
a.s.sistant  to  Itobert  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
managing  editor. 

Oliver  W.  Kennedy,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Ix)uis  Times,  has 
gone  to  Washington  to  become  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  in  the  news  service  of 
the  American  Ited  Cro.s.s.  On  the  com- 
jiletion  of  his  work  there,  he  will  return 
to  St.  I-oui.s. 

fJeorge  W.  Dixon,  for  several  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  passed  the  Texas  Bar 
examination  and  will  retire  Itom  news¬ 
paper  work. 

J.  C.  Boyd,  a.ss-)ciato  field  editor  of 
the  American  Bed  Cross,  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Camp  Bowie  and  the  three 
aviation  Held.s  near  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  been  promoted  to  be  field  director 
of  this  work,  succeeding  Major  C.  W. 
Connery. 

John  Sneed,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Bureau  of  the  Dalla.s- 
Galve.ston  New.s,  has  the  a.ssignment  of 
reporting  the  Texas  Legislature,  which 
convened  at  .Austin  on  .T.anuary  14. 

Grady  Triplett  is  covering  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Texas  Legislature  for  the 
Dallas  Kvening  Journal. 

John  H.  Began,  who  was  publicity 
(lircdor  for  the  Federal  Food  .Vdmin- 
1st  rat  ion  of  Texas,  has  returned  to 
newsjiaper  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
Homston  Chronicle. 

William  C.  S.  Healey,  editor  of  the 
Bo.ston  City  Kecord,  the  city's  ofticlal 
paper,  is  receiving  the  sympathy  of  bis 
many  fHends  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
.John. 

Fred  Hiulley,  editor  of  the  Winnebago 
(Minn.)  Eiierprise  and  r resident  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  As.sociation,  is 
being  favorably  mentioned  by  brother 
editors  as  a  po.H.sible  candidate  for  the 
Bepublican  gubernatorial  nomination, 
two  years  hence. 

A.  A.  Erickson,  a  local  newspaper 
man  and  former  newspajier  carrier,  has 
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lieen  made  stcretaiy  to  Mayor  Myers,  of 
Minneapolis. 

J.  H.  Stephen.son,  publisher  of  the 
Williamsport  Bepublican,  lias  lie'm  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  the  Indiana 
House  of  Bepresentatlves. 

Stanley  B.  Wilson,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Los  .Angeles  Citizen,  has  been  ap- 
jiointed  a  memlier  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  by  Governor  Stephens. 

John  B.  I'oster,  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  Nev'  York  I-lvenhig  Teh'gram  and 
now  .secret!,  ry  of  the  New  York  Na¬ 
tional  ls-a.4ue  Baseliall  Club,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  song  called  '‘There’s  a  New  Watch 
on  the  Biiine."  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
men  in  th'>  American  .Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion. 

William  .\.  Jame.s,  musical  editor  of 
the  Fall  Biver  (Ma-ss.)  Herald,  has  Is'en 
appointed  musical  director  of  three 
Epi.scopal  choirs  in  that  city. 

William  F.  Honer,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  fro.-n  military  .service,  has  joined 
the  .staff  of  the  H.artford  (Ct.)  Coerant. 

lOdwin  Field  is  now  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Ma.s.s.)  Daily 
News. 

John  E.  Bierck,  until  recently  .v  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  eity  .staff  of  the  Hartford 
Time.s,  is  publicity  director  for  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Stale  Council  of  Defense. 

Arthur  (‘’Buggs”)  Baer  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  column  from  the  New  York 
Evening  World  to  the  Hearst  iiaper.s. 

Charles  Darlington,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Capital  editorial  staff,  has  enli.sted  in 
the  Bed  Cioss  photographic  corp.i  and 
hius  gone  to  Europe  to  spend  .six  months. 

Bay  I.  Tennant,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Ihoneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  vi.siting  friends  in  Des  Moines 
after  being  honorably  di.scharged  from 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Miss  Peggie  Smith,  late  of  the  Chicago 
.Journal,  is  doing  local  assignments  for 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

Charles  N.  Wheeler  of  the  "Chicago 
Tribune  .staff  has  returned  from  Paris 
and  I.iondon,  where  for  several  months 
he  acted  as  special  feature  correspond¬ 
ent  for  his  paper.  He  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  beefsteak  dinner  given  by 
the  Three-Score-and-Ten  Club  Saturday 
night. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

hJoyd  T.Jc'.oCray  is  now  with  the  ad-  ^ 
vertlsing  licfiart  me.it  of  the  I’k's  Moines 
(Ja)  Begi.sler  and  Tribune,  succeeding 
Jx'o  Black,  who  has  gone  with  the 
Farm  Pubb.«hing  Company.  Mr.  Mac- 
Cray  was  formerly  with  the  Wallace 
Farmer. 

Charles  B.  Dove,  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald- 
Courier,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
general  manager.  He  will  also  retain 
his  former  dutiea 

B.  P.  O'Brien,  for  ten  years  connected 
with  the  di.splay  advertising  department 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  lately  with 
the  Chicago  Evening  American,  has 
ju.st  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
('hicago  Apparel  Gazette  and  Men’s 
Wear. 

B.  H.  Megargle  has  joined  the  Class 
Journal  editorial  forces  in  Ik-troit. 

B.  E.  Hughe.s,  genenil  manager  of 
(he  business  department  of  the  J..ouis- 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Time.s,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Jjouisvlllc 
Convention  and  Publicity  Committee. 

Walter  E.  Miller,  who  was  for  st'veral 
years  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  later  with 
the  old  Chicago  Herald,  has  Joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  Motor  Life,  with 


headquarters  in  New  York  city.  M.  A. 
Bergfeld  is  advertising  manager  of 
Motor  Life.  j  i 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Henry  S.  Frankel,  an  active  mem- 
lier  of  the  Des  Moines  (Ja.)  Ad  Club, 
has  been  el  -cted  chalrn*an  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  coming  year.  J.  D.  Lo 
Cron,  automobile  advertising  manager 
for  the  Begister  ar.d  Tribune,  has  been 
electp<l  a  director;  likewi.se  T.  W.  J.ie 
Quatte,  advertising  manager  for  Suc¬ 
cessful  Fanning. 

Miss  Mei-zc  Marvin  i.s  now  with  the 
Harris  Emery  Department  Store,  Des 
Moine.s,  as  assl.stant  .advertising  nian- 
•ager.  Miss  Marvin  has  been  connected 
with  the  Ik'S  Moines  Begister  and  is 
the  daughter  of  C.  N.  Marvin,  publisher 
of  the  Shenandoah  (la.)  Simtinel- 
Po.st. 

.J.  C.  Neal,  assistant  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  (or  the  Harris  Emery  Department 
Store,  Des  Moine.s,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of  the  Wilkin 
store,  succeeding  W.  Vallandingham, 
who  is  now  connected  with  the  Coolidge 
.Advertising  Service. 

Henry  L.  HornlK'igcr.  a  well-known 
advertising  man,  has  la-en  appointeil 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Globe 
Bubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  He  formerly  was  as- 
.sociated  w:lh  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  was  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  Oakland 
Motor  Car  Company,  and  pre.sidei.t  of 
a  Philadelphia  advertising  agency  of 
his  own. 

Jx>uis  Bosenberg,  recently  adverti.s¬ 
ing  manager  for  Franklin  Simon  & 
Co.,  has  been  madj  advert  using  and  sales 
director  for  the  Key.stone  Tire  and 
Bubber  Company,  New  York. 

Theodore  J.  Werle  of  the  Klau-Van 
Pieter.son- Dunlap  Company,  Milwaukee 
advertising  agency,  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Wiscon.sin  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 

•John  Ji.  Meyer,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  .Journ.al  and  holder  of 
po.sitions  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Wi.sconsin-News  .and  the  Sentinel,  has 
lH*en  ajipointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  National  Oats  and  Corn  Mills  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Jsiuls.  Mr.  Meyer  is  a  .son-in¬ 


law  of  Herman  Bleyer,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wisconsin-News. 

I 

Charles  E.  Biernatzkl,  formerly  head 
of  the  copy  service  department  of  Office 
.Appliances,  Chicago,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  overseas  division  of  the 
American  Bed  Cross  in  France  for  about 
seven  months,  wrote  home  this  week 
that  he  is  accompanying  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation  Into  Germany. 

Bobert  H.  J.,eonard  and  Charles  K. 
Feinberg  have  been  appointed  to  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Youroveta 
Home  &  Foreign  Trade  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  Mr.  I^eonard  was  formerly 
New  York  manager  of  Barrows  &  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  the  Sun.  Mr.  Feinlierg  was  with 
the  Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  New¬ 
ark,  and  national  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Jewish  War  Belief. 

Major  Algernon  S.  Cale  of  the  D’.Arcy 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Ixjui.s,  has 
been  cited  for  exceptional  devotion  to 
duty  while  under  Are.  Major  Cale  is 
with  the  Sixty-ninth  Brigade. 

Stanley  A.  Hedlierg,  recently  with  the 
Associated  Pre.ss,  is  now  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  under  B.  J.  McManus,  him.self  a 
veter.'in  new’spaperman. 

William  H.  Jnger.soll,  former  New 
York  Advertising  Club  prc.sident  and 
A.  A.  C.  W.  official,  has  sailed  for  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  member  of  the  Government 
Commi.s.sion  on  Reconstruction  Plans. 

J.  L.  Phillips  has  resigned  as  adver- 
(i.sing  man.nger  of  the  Ottawa  (Can.) 
Journal,  to  become  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Ixmis  K.  IJg- 
gett  chain  of  drug  stores  In  Canada. 

J^ee  Anderson  has  become  connected 
with  the  Theodore  F.  MacManus  .Ad¬ 
verti.sing  Agency,  Detroit,  re.signing  the 
.sale.s,  adverti.sing  and  service  direction 
of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation. 
In  the  past  Mr.  .Anderson  has  been 
automobile  editor  of  the  Detroit  News 
and  adverti.sing  manager  of  the  Chal¬ 
mers  Motor  Company.  Oliver  C. 
Hutchin.son  has  succeeded  him  with 
the  Hupp  organization. 

.John  C.  J'lynn.  adverti.sing  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Famous  Player.s- 
J,a.sky  Motion  I’icture  Corporation.  ha.s 
been  called  hack  from  the  West  to  his 
home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  because  of 
influenza  illne.ss  In  his  family. 


The  Elizabeth  Journal 
Has  Renewed  Its  Con¬ 
tract  for  The  Haskin 
Letter  for  Another  Year. 
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ly  **A.  P.”  Men  Return 
to  Duly  After  War 


GILMAN  AND  NICOLL 
TAKE  A.  G.  RUTHMAN 
INTO  PARTNERSHIP 


Walter  Seergel  in  Ckarge  of  Central 
Diviaion  Traffic— Kent  Cooper 
Still  in  -Sooth  America 


Waller  Soerjrel  ha«  been  appointed 
trallk-  chief  of  the  central  division  of 
the  Associated  Press,  succeedinR  Miiton 
Clarjcea.  who  is  acting  as  chief  of  the 
traffk-  department  at  New  York  during 
the  absenc-e  in  South  America  of  Kent 
t'ooper. 

Kot>ert  Siegler  has  just  been  appointed 
day  chief  operator  and  It.  K.  Knicles 
night  chief  operator  of  the  Chicago 
bureau. 

lAeut.  Mason  K.  Taylor,  the  past  year 
instruction  officer  of  infantry  at  Camp 
Custer,  has  returned  to  the  A.  P.  serv¬ 
ice  and  is  stationed  temporarily  at  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

J.  It.  (TSulIivan,  who  resigned  as  cor- 
resi)ondent  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  ©.,  to  enter 
the  a\1ation  corps,  in  which  he  won  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  has  returned  as  an 
editor  in  the  Chicago  offices. 

Kieut.  William  I).  Stone,  who  is  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  army  aviation  corps,  writes 
from  France  that  he  has  won  official 
citation  for  bravery  in  action  at  the 
front. 

Liouis  IjBi  Coss,  former  St.  lyjuia  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  relea.sed  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  has  joined  the  Chicago 
oflSoes. 

1.. .  K.  Weber,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  bureau,  resigned  January  1  to 
take  charge  of  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Hudson  Automobile  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Hugh  Miller  succeeds 
Mr.  Weber  as  night  city  editor  at  Chi¬ 
cago. 

1., uther  Frame,  correspondent  at 
Springfield.  Ill.,  will  cover  the  Illinois 
T..eg1sfature’s  se.ssions  this  year.  William 
P.  Hayes,  ba.seball  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau,  will  act  as  correspondent. 

A  son  was  recently  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mr.s.  Thornton  D.  ("Thoney”)  Stnith  at 
Dallas.  Mr.  Smith  is  A.  P.  corre- 
spondent. 


This  is  the  one  State  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  that  can  be 
counted  as 

An  All-the-Y ear  Round 

RESORT  STATE  i 

Throughout  the  win-  I 


A.  G.  Rcthman 


A.  (5.  Hutbinaii.  who.  as  I-Juitor  &  Pi'B- 
i.ismm;  announc-ed  last  week,  has  be¬ 
come  a  memlier  of  the  firm  of  Oilman 
A-  Ni<-oll.  was  for  the  pa.st  two  years  in 
charge  of  the  plan  and  space  depart¬ 
ment  of  Krwin  &  Waaey  Company, 
Chicago. 

Through  his  new  <-onnection  Mr.  Ruth- 
man  returns  to  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  in  which  he  iiad  spent  seven 
years  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Scripp.s  Mc¬ 
Rae  l>*ague  j>revious  to  entering  the 
adverti.sing  agency  end. 

Mr.  Kuthman's  experience  in  the 
new.spa|>er  busine.ss  h;t.s  been  wide  and 
vari«*d.  In  1910  he  began  on  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  a  Sc-rit>p8  paper,  and 
after  having  .spent  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  lo<-al  field  was  transferred  to  the 
Scripps  headqiwirters  at  Cleveland  as 
office  manager  in  the  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  department.  li  was  here  that 
Mr.  Ruthman  gave  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  N)  merchandising  problems,  as- 
.sisting  in  getting  proper  distribution  of 
advertised  goods,  studying  conditions 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  advertisens, 
and  enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of 
business  managers. 

This  work  led  to  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  wholesale  and  retail  distribu¬ 
ters  in  many  mid-We.stern  cities  and 
a.ssisted  materially  in  his  later  work 
as  foreign  representative  of  the  Scripps 
newspapers,  first  in  the  Western  fieid 
and  later  as  New  York  repre.sentative. 


'^NEW 

JERSEY 


^  IS  THE  WORLD’S 

Foremost  Playground 

Doesn’t  it  strike  youthat  here 
is  a  state  forall-the-year-round 
publicity  ?  Think  it  over! 


Scandinavians  Return  Home 
With  New  Ideas  of  U.  S. 


Impressed  by  Wonderful  Country  Find 
Americans  Have  Something  More 
Than  Business  in  Make-up 


The  party  of  Scandinavian  editors 
who  have  la.-cn  touring  the  United  States 
as  guests  of  the  Government  .siiiled  for 
home  January  9.  On  departing  all 
agreed  that  their  impressions  of  the 
ITnited  States  had  been  greatly  and 
favorably  altered  by  their  vi.sit.  As 
Sigurd  Konstad  of  the  Chri.stiania  Mor- 
genbladet  .said; 

“We  thought  there  was  notliing  l>ut 
ItusiaoHa  here.  That  was  all  that  counted 
with  you  Ameri<’ans.  However,  we  iiave 
rather  diametrically  alten-d  our  views  in 
that  respect.  We  liave  found  ,\merica 
a  great  big.  wonderful  country  and  that 
.\mericans  have  sonietliing  more  to 
their  make-up  than  luisine.ss  alone. 

“Your  tremendous  factories  in  Detroit 
and  Pittsburgh  particularly  impre.ssod 
u.s.  In  presenting  our  descriptions  of 
the  United  States  to  our  people  we  hope 
to  have  a  greater  bond  of  sympathy 
spring  up  Itetween  Scandinavia  and 
I  your  country.” 


These  New  Jersey  Newspapers 
Are  at  Your  Service 


COL.  PARKIN.SON  RETURNING 


Publisher  of  Ottawa  Journal  Will  Soon 
Re^ume  Business  Duties. 

laciit.-f’ol.  R.  F.  Parkinson.  1).  S.  O.. 
now  in  charge  of  the  f'anadian  War 
Records  Office  in  l,ondnn,  is  PX|H-cted  to 
return  to  Ottawa  (Onf.)  during  this 
month,  to  once  mon-  as.siime  the  man- 
agershi))  of  the  liu.siness  office  of  tlte 
.lournal. 

IJeut.-UoI.  Parttin.son  has  lieon  over- 
.seas  since  early  in  the  war,  having  gone 
to  France  with  the  Thirty-eighth  Bat¬ 
talion,  with  which  unit  he  was  serving 
when  he  performed  the  deeds  which 
won  for  him  the  mark 'of  valor.  While 
in  France  he  found  time  to  write  for 
the  Journal  a  series  of  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  Thirty-eighth,  which  was  re¬ 
cruited  in  the  Canadian  capital. 


Circulation.  Rate  5,000  lines 
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Atlantic  City  Press  (M)  Union  (E) 
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^iTOR  &  PuBUSHRR  clas.sifled  ads 
reach  just  the  kind  of  people  you  want 
in  jrour  estaUiahment. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Avertisinq  Service  Company,  Ltd., 
Montreal.  Will  handle  advertising  for 
Northern  Navigation  Company. 

William  B.  Akin,  Pittsburgh.  Again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  va¬ 
rious  secllDns  for  Gulf  Refining  Com¬ 
pany. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 
Reported  will  shortly  make  up  lists, 
iLsing  farm  papers,  etc.,  for  Williams 
Brothers. 

George  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
Avenue  Building,  New  York.  Making 
renewal  contracts  with  same  list  of 
newspapers  as  la.st  year  for  Columbia 
Phonograph  Company. 

Birch-Field  &  Co.,  110  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
New  York  State  newspapers  for  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. 

Burnet-Kuhn  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago.  Will  handle  advertising  for 
Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Com¬ 
pany. 

Cectl,  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Richmond, 
Va.  Reported  to  have  started  a  New 
England  campaign  for  Reed  Tobacco 
Company;  will  also  handle  advertising 
for  Southern  Manufacturing  Company, 
“Princine”  and  “Good  Luck”  Baking 
Powder. 

E.  N.  Erickson  Advertising  Agency, 
21  Park  Row,  New  York.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  New  Jersey  new.spa- 
pers  for  Debevoisc  &  Anderson. 

Jacobs  &  Co.,  Clinton,  S.  C.  Reported 
will  place  orders  with  some  soutliern 
new.spapers  for  Nnra-Germ  Sales  Com¬ 
pany. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  Ytrk.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  New  York  city  news- 
l)aper.s  for  Toliey  Furniture  Company. 

Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders 
with  .some  large  city  newspapers  for 
Notaseme  Hosiery  Company. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  120  West  Thirty-.sec- 
ond  Street,  New  York.  Placing  the  ad- 
verti.slng  for  Businc.ss  Book  Concern. 

McJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Reported  will  shortly  idace  or¬ 
ders  with  some  metropolitan  new.spa¬ 
pers  for  Auburn  .^uto  Company. 

Harry  C.  Miciiaei.s,  404  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Uiiually  makes  up  lists 
during  M.arch  for  Eckenberg  Company. 

Db  Fori'.st  Porter  Adv'ertisino  Serv¬ 
ice,  Buffalo.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  Auto 
Knitter  Hosiery  Company. 

John  O.  Poweiw,  401  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Will  handle  the  advorti.sing 
for  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
.\venue.  New  York.  Placing  new  copy 
on  contracts  for  Shredded  Whole  VV'heat 
Company. 

WiLUAM  H.  Rankin  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
York  Stale  newspapers  for  the  HoIk; 
Company. 

E.  P.  Remingion  Agency,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
York  State  newspapers  for  General 
Baking  Company. 

Philip  Ritter  Co.mpany,  World  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York.  Reported  planning  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign,  using 
newspapers,  etc.,  for  Roxey.  Inc. 

Ruthracef  &  Ryan,  404  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Will  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 


L.  A.  SvNDLASS,  Baltimore.  Placing 
orders  with  a  few  Eastern  newspapers 
for  Manufacturers’  Finance  Company. 

F.  P.  SiiUMWAY  Company,  Boston. 
Placing  50-1.  r,2-t.  orders  with  some 
New  England  newspapers  for  Lockwood, 
Brackett  .ti  Co. 

Seelte,  Warren  Advertising  Com-< 
PANY,  Detroit.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  Clyde  Motor 
Company  has  agents. 

Stack  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
Reported  will  shortly  place  orders  with 
some  Western  ncw.sparers  for  Sanitary 
Cup  and  Service  Company. 

Struct  t'l  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Will  handle  the  ad- 
verti.sing  for  Gorton-Pew  FM.sherles 
Company. 

Vanderhoop  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Will 
handle  advertising  for  S.  M.  Camp 
Co.,  “Goodwin  Corjets,’’  and  will  place 
with  women’s  publications. 

Van  Patten  Company,  50  Ea.st  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York.  Will  handle 
the  advertising  for  Flaxolyn  Company. 

Rapid  Addressing  M.achine  Co.mpany, 
46  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New 
York.  Will  make  up  lists  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  pnd  March  1  and  will  place 
the  advertising  direct. 

Barton  &  Durstine,  25  We.st  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York.  Will  continue 
an  extensive  campaign,  using  maga¬ 
zine's,  for  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Gardiner,  Atkinson  &  VV’iaj.s,  150 
Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York.  Will  han¬ 
dle  the  adverti.sing  for  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Company’. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit. 
Will  jilace  the  account  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.mpany,  St. 
Loui.s.  U.siially  makes  uj)  li.sts  during 
the  month  of  .March  for  -  Coco- Colia 
Comiiany. 

Metropolitan  Advertising  Co.mpany, 
6  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Makes  up 
li.sts  during  the  month  of  February  for 
H.  Marul  &  Co. 

H.  B.  Hl'.mpiirey  Co.mpany,  Bo.ston. 
Wilt  make  up  lists  during  the  next 
thirty  to  f.lxty  days  for  George  Frost 
Company's  hose  supporters. 


Zowhki  Heads  Kuryer  Polski 
Prof.  S.  J.  Zowf;ki  has  been  elected  - 
president  of  the  Kuryer  Publishing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  which  l.ssues  the 
Kuryer  Pol.ski,  a  I’ollsh  daily  news¬ 
paper,  succeeding  his  father-in-law,  the 
late  Michael  Kru.szka.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 


Stackpole  Entertains  His  Stall 
The  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  was  given  a  surprise  party 
by  E.  J.  Stackpole,  publisher,  last  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
and  about  175  Telegraph  employees  en¬ 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  their  chief.  A 
vivid  touch  of  war  was  added  to  the 
occasion  by  the  pre.sence  on  crutches 
of  Capt.  E.  J.  Stackpole,  Jr.,  who  told 
of  his  experiences  in  fighting  the  Hun. 


Purchase  All  Salisbury  Post  Stork 
The  entire  stock  of  the  Sali.sbury 
(N.  C.)  Evening  Post  has  been  taken 
over  by  J.  F.  Hurley,  C.  D.  Rose  and 
J.  F.  Hurley,  Jr.  The  latter,  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  army,  has  been  mustered 
out  and  is  now  at  the  State  University 
taking  special  work  during  the  spring 
term. 


IOWA- 

More  autos 
than  any  other 
state 

in  proportion 
to  its  population 


’Tis  said  that  every  seventh  person  in  Iowa  owns 
an  automobile, — and  that  is  a  larger  average 
than  any  other  state  can  boast. 

With  an  area  of  only  56,000  square  miles  Iowa 
produced  in  1918,  according  to  government  esti¬ 
mates,  farm  crops  to  the  value  of 

$822,000,000 

In  proportion  to  area  and  population  this  is  in¬ 
comparable  with  any  other  state. 

Iowa  is  second  in  the  value  of  its  farm  crops,  and 
by  no  means  a  great  area  —  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  Texas — scarcely  a  third  of  Illinois 
in  population. 


Reconstruction  after  the  war  is  not 
bothering  the  folks  in  Iowa 


Select  newspapers  of  this  advanced  State  are: 


Rate  for 

Circulation  5,000  linea. 


Boone  News-Republican . 

. (E) 

3.795 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

. (M) 

11.385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

. (S) 

12,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald . . . 

. (E) 

7.827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . 

.(E  &  S) 

16,645 

•03 

Davenport  Times  . 

. (E) 

25.927 

•05 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

. (E) 

64.552 

.08 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune.. 

(M  &  E) 

118,180 

•14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . 

. (S) 

68,861 

.12 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald . 

(M  &  E) 

16,033 

.04 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald . 

. (S) 

16,103 

.04 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  &  Chronicle . (E) 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  :lc.  per  line. 

9.7” 

.025 

Marshalltown  Times-Republican. . 

. (E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette-Times. 

After  April  1st,  1919,  rate  3c.  per  line. 

. (E) 

9.428 

.02 

Muscatine  Journal  &  News-Tribune. . . .  (E) 

8,298 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

13.530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . 

After  March  1,  1919,  rate  will  be  8c.  flat. 

. (E) 

51.342 

.07 

Waterloo  Courier  . 

. (E) 

14,898 

.03 

Government  Statements,  6  months’  period,  Oct.  1st,  1918. 
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DENY  GERMAN  CONTROL  CHARGE 
AGAINST  PUERLO  CHIEFTAIN 

A.  J.  Smith,  Former  Employee,  Tells  Senate  Committee  About 
Contract  With  Bernstorff— Story  Denounced  by 
Senator  Thomas  and  A.  A.  Swain. 


From  Our  Washington  Correspondent. 

Washinqto.s*,  January  16. 

ArSTIN  J.  SMITH,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  said  he  formerly  w.as  advertising 
and  circulation  manager  of  th3  Fuehlo  ('hieftain  and  the  Grand  Junction 
Xew.s,  Ijoth  published  in  Colorado,  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
Tuesday,  that  he  jK-rsonally  had  negotiated  a  contract  with  Count  von  Bern- 
.stfirft  whi<h  gave  German  propagandists  c-ontrol  of  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
Chieftain. 

Smith  stated  under  oath  that  lie  had  negotiated  the  contract  on  CXtol>er  13, 
liilo,  at  the  Uitz-Carlton  Hotel.  New  York,  and  that  I>r.  Kurt  Zcigler,  who  was 
<'<»n.sul-General  for  Germany  in  the  Itocky  Mountain  States,  wa.s  Hern.storffs  per- 
.sonal  agent  in  the  <-arrying  out  of  orders  affecting  editorial  policies.  Smith  tes- 
title<i  that  51<-igler  transmitted  the  orders  of  the  German  Kmba.ssy  to  attack 
Fre.sident  Wil.son. 

Smith’s  Story  Invoiced  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Swain. 


Stnith  natmsl  C'ol.  I.  N.  Stevens  as 
the  iiuhlisher  of  the  ('hieftain,  adding 
that  the  p,;.|K‘r  was  leasts!  to  Alva  A. 
Swain,  editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 
News,  in  15*16.  and  .said  that  .Mr.  Swain 
<lesignat«-d  Smith  to  (sinduct  a  cam|>aign 
for  siihscriptions  and  to  card-index 
every  German  and  German-.Vrnerican  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  lattle  lieail- 
way  was  n:ade,  he  te.stitied.  with  th<- 
th-rmans  and  Gcrman-AnuTicans  in 
l>«-nver,  a:id  that  he  later  was  advi.sed  to 
obtain  a  ii.st  of  all  the  prominent  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Coh.rado  from  Godfrey  Schirm- 
er,  president  of  the  German-Anierican 
Tru.st  Coi.ii-any  of  Ikmver.  Schirmi'r 
ami  other  pniminent  Gennan-.Xiiiericans 
of  lienver  .'n-si-nted  the  matter  to  Dr. 
Z<-igler. 

Smith  .said  that  he  and  Swain  went 
with  Dr.  Zi-igler  to  the  oHice  of  the 
.\u.stro- Hungarian  Con.sul,  where  von 
Fisi  her.  Vice-<  'onsul,  said  that  he  would 
help.  The  whole  matter  of  distributing 
the  Chieftain  over  Colorado  was  re- 
ferr«‘d  to  'he  Amba.s.sadors  of  the  Cen- 
triU  roweni  in  Washington  in  O  tolier, 

Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  anrs'ar- 
fsl  U  fore  the  Committee  on  Wednesday 
and.  in  d<  riying  the  truth  of  Smith's  ti-s- 
timony,  .said  he  was  a^ijuainted  pei.son- 
ally  witli  Ci'lonel  Stevens  and  Mr.  Swain 
and  that  "they  are  men  of  high  stand¬ 
ing.” 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  declared 
that  he  was  informed  in  October,  1916, 
l.y  a  man  he  did  not  name,  that  Smith 
claimed  to  have  information  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  chaiacter  relating  to  payments 
by  the  German  Government  to  a  .south¬ 
ern  Colorado  newspaper. 

Smith,  the  S<nator  slated,  visited  him 
a  little  later  and  tlaimed  to  have  seen 
a  telegram  from  von  Bernstorff.  The 
Senator  tei-tifled  that  Smith  promised 
to  obtain  the  telegram  if  it  could  is? 
of  u.se  to  the  I'nited  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

"He  .said  he  had  been  a  Democrat  and 
that  part  of  his  busine.ss  was  to  aid  the 
party  in  the  State  campaign,"  Senator 
Thomas  .said.  "I  agreed  to  pay  his  ex- 
I«-n.s<-s  to  Washington,  hut  1  did  not 
h<-ar  from  him  for  some  time  after  that 
He  visited  me  in  my  ofiice  in  Wa.shing- 
ton  in  March,  1917,  and  told  me  the  State 
iK'partment  would  not  act  on  hi.s  in¬ 
formation. 

"1  then  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Smith  said  he  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  pay 
him  anything  and  would  not  recommend 
that  any  one  el.se  pay  him  anything.” 


Alva  A.  Swain  Denounces 
Smith’s  Story  of  Control 
of  Chieftain  By  Germans 

(By  Wire  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher.) 

Denver,  January  15,  1919. 

I  have  read  a  synopsis  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  A.  J.  Smith  Itefore  a  Con- 
gres-sional  committee  at  Washington  as 
to  the  ^illeged  connection  between  Ger¬ 
man  representatives  and  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain.  It  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood 
from  lieginning  to  end  and  is  simply  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Smith  to  get 
even  for  being  di.scharged  from  the 
Chieftain. 

At  no  time  did  the  Chieftain,  or  its 
proprietors  or  editors,  ever  confer  with 
any  German  representative,  or  ever  re¬ 
ceive  a  dollar  from  any  source  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  policy  of  the  paper. 
I’rior  to  the  United  States  entering 
into  the  war,  the  Chieftain  pursued  a 
.strictly  neutral  policy.  Ever  since  the 
UniU*d  States  entered  Into  the  war  the 
Chieftain  has  sustained  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  line  of  the  paper. 

Following  Smith’s  discharge,  he  cir¬ 
culated  stories  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  he  told  before  the  committee.  These 
.stories  were  investigated  by  Howland 
K.  Goddard,  in  charge  of  the  secret 
service  of  the  United  States  in  Colorado, 
and  by  other  officials  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  and,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood,  in  each  and  every  instance  of 
•such  investigation  the  Government, 
iKith  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  branded  the  stories 
false. 

I  will  be  delighted,  as  will  every 
other  person  connected  with  the  Chief¬ 
tain.  to  appear  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  and  tell  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Ik-tter  still,  we  desire  to  have  the 
State  and  Government  officials  who  in¬ 
vestigated  these  false  charges  appear 
iK-fore  the  Senate  committee  and  report 
their  ffndlngs.  Rowland  K.  Goddard, 
whom  1  do  not  know  and  never  met, 
investigated  these  charges  and  in  a'  vol¬ 
untary  statement  to-day  .says:  "Smith 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  prove 
his  charge.s,  but  he  was  never  able  to 
do  so.” 


I.  N.  Stevens  has  also  denied  as  "un- 
<iualifiedly  false”  every  statement  made 
by  Smith;  as  has  Walter  L.  Wilder,  at 
present  editor  and  manager  of  the 
< 'hieftain,  since  December  1,  1914. 


“Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread," 
but  the  fellow  who  is  content  with  it 
will  go  half-starved  all  his  life. 


The  Daily  Newspaper  is 
the  Master  Key 

to  enter  the  HOMES  of 


and  the  following  statistical  in¬ 
formation  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  purchasing  power  represented 
in  Illinois’  more  than  6,000,000 
population: 

First  in  farm  land  value — $3,905,321,075  (1910). 

First  in  packing  industry  (for  many  years). 

Largest  grain  market  in  the  world  (for  many  years). 

Largest  railroad  center  in  the  world  (for  many 
years) . 

Most  centrally  located  for  water  or  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  (since  the  world  began). 

Second  in  railroads — 11,878  miles  (1910). 

Third  in  manufactures  values  —  $1,919,277,000 
(1910). 

Third  in  coal' mines  and  pig  iron  produced  (for 
many  years). 

Value  of  farm  and  dairy  products — about  750,000,- 
000  in  1917. 

The  dollars  are  to  be  had  in  Illinois  by’any  National 

Advertiser  who  goes  after  them  and  advertising  in 

these  papers  will  bring  the  Results. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

Aurora  Beacon  Newt  (E)  . 

15,855 

.04 

.04 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M)  .  .  . 

.  .  16,637 

.035 

■035 

Champaign  Daily  Gazette  (E)  .  .  . 

.0129 

.0129 

Chicago  American  (E)  . 

.  .  326,998 

.42 

.38 

*Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (M)  . 

.  .  305,230 

.32 

.28 

’Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (S)  . 

.  .  520,208 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  JoumsJ  (E)  . 

..  110,641 

.24 

.21 

Chicago  Daily  Newt  (E) . 

..  373,112 

.43 

.43 

Chicago  Pott  (E)  . 

53477 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Commercial  Newt  (E)  . 

.0325 

.03 

Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

Moline  Dispatch  (E)  . 

10,213 

.03 

.03 

Peoria  Star  (E)  . 

22,470 

.045 

.035 

’Quincy  Journal  (E)  . 

8,909 

.02 

.02 

Rockfo^  Register -Gazette  (E) 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 

5,195 

.017 

.017 

Government  Circulation  Statements  April  1,  1918. 
*Publisher’s  Statement. 
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RESIGNS  AS  EDITOR 
OF  3  BRIDGEPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


N.  Y.  DAILIES  MEET  TUESDAY 


C.  P.  Heers,  editor-in-chief  of  th ) 
ItridKejwrt  (Conn.)  Po.'d,  Telegram,  and 
Sunday  Post,  thrt'e  of  the  properties 
controlled  by  the  Post  Publi-shlngr  Com¬ 
pany,  ha.s  lesijmed  and  will  leave  next 
week  for  ’he  South,  where  he  will  spend 
the  re.st  of  (he  winter.  On  his  return  he 
will  take  up  special  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  lieers  joined  the  Po.st  PublishinR 
(’onipany  in  1909  and  in  1911  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Sunday  editor.  In  (.X'tol)er,  1916, 
he  was  i)romoted  to  the  im.sition  of  edi- 
tor-in-chlef  of  all  of  the  papers  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  company.  He  also  .served 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Beers's 
resignation  followed  the  .sale  ot  the  prop¬ 
erty  recently  to  Russell  Whitman  and 
Edward  Flicker. 

While  Mr.  Beers  was  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  dc[.artments  of  the  three  pa¬ 
pers  the  circulation  gained  more  than 
60  per  cent.,  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  puttin.f  the  Po.st  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  properties  among  those  of  most 
value  in  New  England. 

tleorge  C.  Waldo,  jr.,  formerly  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Bridgeport  Standard 
American,  will  succeed  Mr.  Boers  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  properties  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 


Annual  Seshioii  in  Albany  Will  Hear 
Clague  and  Savory 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  As.sociated  Dailies  will  1k>  held  at 
the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Alban»  at  10  A.  M. 
on  Tuesday,  January  21. 

Outside  the  regular  routine  busine.ss 
and  discu.s.sions  there  will  be  two  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  member.s — one  by  Stanley 
Clague,  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  and  another  by  Walter  H. 
Savory,  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype. 
Company.  The  annual  dinner  in  the 
evening  has  been  discontinued  and  in 
its  place  there  will  Ik;  an  informal 
luncheon  at  noon  l>etween  .sessions. 


Will  Continue  E.  D.  Earl’s  Policies 
The  executors  of  the  e.state  of  Edwin 
I).  Earl,  owner  of  the  IjOs  Angeles  Even¬ 
ing  Expres.s.  who  died  recently,  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Express  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  on  the  policies 
and  purpo.ses  its  owner  .sought  to  foster 
and  maintain  during  his  lifetime.  They 
say  no  change  In  ownership  is  contem¬ 
plated.  The  executors  are  Emily  Jarv  is 
Earl.  Huy  C.  Earl,  and  E.  R.  W.  Fro.st. 


CITY  EDITORS  HOLD  MEETINGS 


Critchfield  Stork  Sold 
B.  W.  Barton,  general  manager  of  the 
E.  E.  Critchfield  Adverti.sing  Agency, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  some  .stock  from 
Major  E.  E.  Critchfield  and  S.  A.  Sperry, 
while  C.  H.  Porter  h,as  dispo.sed  of  .some 
of  his  holdings  to  other  interest.s.  Both 
Messrs.  Critchfield  and  Sperry  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  relations  with  the  agency. 


Ohio  and  Indiana  Organizations  Con¬ 
vene  To-Day  and  To-Morrow 
The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  City  Editors  Association  will  be 
held  at  Cleveland  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  New  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

The  Indiana  City  Editors  Association 
will  meet  In  Indianapolis  at  the  same 
lime. 


PLAN  FOR  FURNITURE 
ADVERTISING 


Extends  Advertiser  Co-operation 
The  merchandi.slng  department  of  the 
New  York  World,  which  seeks  to  ef¬ 
fect  closer  cooperation  between  manu¬ 
facturers  everywhere  and  retailers  of 
Greater  New  York,  has  extended  the 
scope  of  its ,  activities  by  issuing  a 
publication  called  The  World  Retailer. 
It  will  appear  monthly  and  circulate 
among  15,000  or  more  retail  dealers 
within  the  New  York  100-mlle  zone,  who 
sell  adverti.sed  trade-marked  products 
“The  manufacturer  who  promi.ses  the 
New  York  retailer  advertising  is  always 
well  received,”  reads  the  leading  article, 
which  is  headed,  “The  World’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Manufacturer  to  the  Re¬ 
tailer.” 


Newspapers  Get  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports 
have  been  l.ssued  for  the  following 
newspapers;  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 

Courier,  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch.  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot.  Virginia  (Minn.)  Daily  En- 
terprl.se,  Montreal  Gazette,  Le  Canada, 
Montreal:  Patrle,  Montreal;  La 

Pres.se.  Montreal;  Montreal  Daily  Sftar, 
and  Le  Soleil,  Quebec. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

romance  to  it?  I  think  I  .could  in' 
fa.scinatcd,  fton,  by  a  kitchen  range  cam¬ 
paign  or  .a  .series  on  churn  dashers. 

"That’s  the  trouble  with  us  .  .  . 

we  get  to  .eelieve  that  all  has  been  .said  „ 
about  an  article  that  CAN  be  .said.  We  f 
dry  up  ani  blow  away.  The  smallest 
.shop  on  t.ho  narrowest  stieet,  with  the 
most  pro.saic  line,  can  get  out  bully 
good  adverti.sing  copy  if  some  one  who 
I.1GVES  the  work  get.s  bu.sy  at  it.  Quality 
is  largely  a  matter  of  PERSONAL  en- 
thu.sia.sm.  You  see,  country  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  l  as  not  advanced  as  It  should 
because  there  Is  no  one  on  hand  to  give 
it  that  lov'ng  I  mention.  Newspapers 
MUST  remedy  this  fault  .  .  .  they 
MUST  see  (he  need  of  securing  con.struc- 
tivo  talent  .  .  .  creative  talent  .  .  . 
the  talent  that  puts  something  down  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  says  to  a  mer¬ 
chant:  ‘Now  run  thi.s.  THIS  will  bring 
you  bu.sinesa.’  ”  , 

Modest  as  a  Violet 

<(  T  IKE  yoiir.sclf,”  ventured  the  New.s- 


LIKE  you 
Courier 


The  New  York  Ix'ague  of  Adverti.sing 
Women  will  hold  its  nexL  regular  meet¬ 
ing  January  21  at  the  Advertisers’  Club. 
The  speakers  will  be  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
Leslie  Willis  Sprague,  I^  wellyn  Pratt, 
and  F.  G.  Cooper. 


“I’m  as  modest  as  a  spring  violet,  but 
I  think  I  may  be  the  right  chap  in 
the  right  p’ace,”  was  the  re8pon.se,  "and 
you  .  .  .  YOU  have  been  doing 

stunts  here  on  the  Courier.  I  have 
watched  .  .  .  been  jealous  more 

than  once.” 

"The  schedule  you  plan  cerluinly  puts 
a  lot  of  hard  work  up  to  ua” 

“If  we  are  worth  our  salt  we  will  en¬ 
joy  it.  i?ome  day.  being  advertising 
manager  of  a  small  town  newspaper 
will  carry  prestige.  It’s  beginning  to 
take  hold  now.  One  of  my  clients 
brought  me  over  a  bottle  of  fr«'sh-ground 
horse-radi.sli  last  Thursday  as  a  token 
of  his  profound  gratitude.” 


g  y*^heeung 

/Hr  {•MOyNOSmtE 

FAIRM^r  I 

CLARfrSBURQ  |*S  1 

PARKEMSBURG  GRAFTON  f 

WEST  ,y 

/ 


CHARLESTON 

yUNT/NGT^N  J 

^VIRGINIA/ 


(MARKET 
ITSELF 


All  Over  Good! 

The  population  of  about 
1,500,000  averages  fifty  per¬ 
sons  to  the  square  mile  and  the 
center  of  population  is  in 

Braxton  County,  practically 
the  MIDDLE  of  the  State.  Strategi¬ 
cally  situated,  the  chief  distributing  and 
newspaper  centers,  as  shown  by  the 
map.  practically  cover  the  State  with 
goods  and  news. 

This  makes  your  selling  and  advertising  easy 
and  cheap. 

These  papers  vi^ill  deliver  your  advertising  mes¬ 
sage,  and  it’s  up  to  you  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  publishers  invite  you  to  address  them  for  any  in¬ 
formation  desired  about  the  territory. 


lUta 

for 

Clrcu-  6.(X)0 
Blue  field  ‘•“o"-  ”“*»■ 

•Telegraph  ..(M)  6,4J6  .01428 

Charleeton 

IGazette  ..  ..(M)  14,500  .02 
^Gazette  ..  ..(S)  16,500  .02 

*I.eader  ..  ..(M)  6,819  .0157 

•I.eader  ..  ..(S)  7,351  .0157 
•Mail  . (E)  8,735  .02 

Clarktburg 

•Exponent  (M&S)  8,035  .02 

^Telegram  .  .(E)  9J259  .02 
fTelegram  .  .(S)  10,073  .02 

Fairmont 

Times  ..  .(M&S)  7,209  ,02 

•W.  Virginian  (E)  5^377  .02 

Grafton 

•Sentinel  .  ..(E)  2,476  .014 
Huntington 

^Advertiser  ..(E)  8,517  .02 


Huntington  i«tion. 

J  Herald- 

Dispatch  ..  .(M)  10,091 
•Herald- 

Dispatch  ..  .(S)  10,500 

Martineburg 
•Journal  . . 

Morgantown 
JPost . 

Parkersburg 

•News  . 

•News . 

fSentinel  . .  . 

Wheeling 
^Intelligencer 

JNews . 

JNews . 


Rate 
for 
5.000 
II  not. 

.02 

.02 


.(E)  3,068  .00893 
..(E)  3,025  .0143 


.(M) 

.(S) 

.(E) 


6,300 

6,200 

6,854 


(M)  11,366 
.(E)  16,225 
.(S)  16,225 


.0125 

.015 

.017 

.0325 

.04 

.04 


•Government  statement  Sept.  30th, 
1918. 

fA.  B.  C.  statement.  Sept.  30th, 
1918. 

IPublishers’  statement 


File  the  facts  for  reference 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADS 


iContiiiiUfl  from  l‘u{jc  :!9.) 

A  ilostT  adherence  to  the  best  prin¬ 
ciples  of  typography,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  pc'Ople  from  childhood  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  reading  certain  sizes  of 
ty|K‘  set  in  weil-detined  measures,  and 
although  a  deviation  may  be  permissible 
at  times,  the  mere  fact  that  a  thing 
is  different  does  nut  necessarily  en¬ 
hance  its  interest  or  its  readability. 

The  judicious  use  of  humor,  in  both 
copy  and  illustration.  The  world  is  not 
half  so  serious  as  many  advertising 
writers  are  prone  to  believe. 

Knthusiasm  that  is  more  spontaneous 
and  le.ss  encumbered  with  adjectives. 

Reform  From  Within 

If  the.se  conclu-sions  are  fair  they 
.show  a  much  desired  trend.  As  far  back 
as  1906,  in  a  si)eech  before  the  Sphinx 
flub  of  New  York  city,  1  spoke  of  the 
cj-tremism  of  the  press  and  of  advertis¬ 
ing — the  thirsting  after  sensationalism — 
as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  day,  exag¬ 
geration,  overstatement. 

At  the  te.stimonial  dinner  to  William 
f.  Freeiriiin  in  1910  I  recalled  this  state¬ 
ment,  advocating  truth  and  fairness  in 
advertising,  stating  that  store  advertis¬ 
ing  was  still  hampered  by  exaggeration. 
1  ailded; 

‘‘The  reforms  needed  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  of  to-day  can  come  from 
within  the  family  of  adverti.sers  if 
we  raise  up  a  wall  of  men  —  men 
of  minds  to  advertise  intelligently,  with 
wills  to  adverti.se  persistently,  but  above 
all,  men  with  hearts  to  adverti.se  hon¬ 
orably  and  courageou.sly. 

"This  testimonial  to  our  gue.st  to¬ 
night  1  think  could  not  take  a  better 
form  than  to  make  it  mark  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  democracy  of  advertisers — un- 
trammel!e<l  in  its  action.s,  unlM)und  by 
any  boss  except  the  truth,  free  to  do 
the  right  without .  regard  to  policy,  or 
custom,  or  tradition — a  body  of  men 
that  will  fight  for  what  he  is  fighting  for 
— honor  in  business,  accuracy  and  intel¬ 
ligence  in  .statement,  good  manners  in 
advertising  and  fairness  to  competitora” 

The  As.sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  took  up  the  slogran  "Truth 
in  Advertising,”  and  fathered  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  truth  within  the  body  of  ad- 
I’cr/iscr*.  mainly  through  education. 
The  store  adverti.sers  of  the  country 
responded. 

To-day  .store  advertising  shows  the 
evidence  of  this  cleansing  from  within. 

Honesty  Is  Efficiency 

I  have  always  said,  and  I  so  stated 
in  an  article  in  the  Publisher's  Guide 
in  1911,  that  “honesty  is  efficiency  and 
dishonesty  is  waste,”  and  quoted  Emer. 
son  that  “bolts  and  bars  are  not  the 
best  of  our  institutions,  nor  is  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  trade  a  mark  of  wisdom,”  claim¬ 
ing  that  regulation  of  advertising  can 
better  be  done  by  advertisers  themselves 
than  by  laws. 

Store  advertisers  have  taken  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  themselves  and  it  is  the 


Readers  Decide 


I  — The  HABIT  of  appreciation 

shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

t.«<  mi  tmd  jtm  tmmpUi  mf  mmr  rmt- 
[  mrti  immici,  daily  and  Sunday 

^  Pagti  in  black  and  calari. 

I  Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOSNICSBERG.  Ifinagcr 


J7  wBtT  sen  IT., 


Nbw  Yobb 


proud  record  of  1918  that  advertising 
has  been  more  efficient,  more  truthful, 
more  in  good  taste  than  ever  before. 

War  economies  have,  no  doubt,  helped 
in  this  reform.  Thrift  is  a  by-product 
of  the  war.  The  war  has  dumped  over¬ 
board  many  extravagances  —  one  of 
which  is  wa-steful  advertising. 

Tlut  we  have  far  yet  to  go. 

Great  Britain  has  .shown,  through  her 
war  experience,  the  value  of  simplicity 
in  advertising — the  vadue  of  a  simple 
strong  poster  picture;  the  value  of  one 
short,  meaty,  sane,  human,  common- 
sen.se  statement  of  fact.  The  picture 
appeals  to  the  imagination;  the  short 
pithy  slogan  drives  home  to  reason  the 
truth.  British  war  posters  are  models 
of  efficient  advertising. 

Mo.st  of  u.s,  when  reading,  have  a 
one-track  mind.  We  can  as.similate  one 
thought  at  a  time.  Yet  advertisers,  as 
a  rule,  per.<«.st  in  hurling  at  us  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  thought.s,  diverting  us  into 
side  channels  and  byways  and  blind 
alleys  until  only  confusion  results.  The 
wonder  is  that  out  of  it  all  the  reading 
and  adverti.sing  public  gets  on  any  track 
at  all  that  leads  the  people  to  the  store 
to  buy. 


Matching  of  Minds 

Much  adverti.sing  still  aims  to  push 
people  into  trade  in.stead  of  pulling  them 
in.  With  big  tyi)e,  big  space,  big  pic- 
ture.s,  it  fairly  aims  to  “smash”  people 
on  the  head,  knock  them  down  and 
shove  them  into  the  stores.  The  prev¬ 
alence  of  “.sales,”  somewhat  due  during 
the  pa.st  year  to  war-traue  condition.s, 
is  partially  responsible  for  this.  But, 
even  normally,  store  advertisers  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  .stone  age,  when  wives 
were  procured  by  knocking  them  down 
and  dragging  them  off  to  mate  with  the 
strong  men  of  the  tribe. 

Yet  the  more  subtle  “matching  of 
minds,”  as  Pre.sldent  Wilson  expre.sses 
it.  Is  a  far  .stronger  appeal  In  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  future  Is  to  l)e  an  age  of  mind. 
We  hope  the  age  of  force  is  past. 

It  is  to  be  an  age  of  right,  not  of 
might. 

The  advertiser  of  the  future  mu.st  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  mind  of  the  public,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rightness  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise,  prices  and  service. 

My  forecast  for  1919  is  that  store  ad¬ 
verti.sing  in  the  United  States  will  pro¬ 
ceed  more  along  the.se  lines,  and  will 
thus  become  more  efficient. 


FIRST 

In  December  The  New 
York  Times  published  a 
greater  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


Ads  Should  Seek  Good  Will 
of  Ma.sses,  Not  Classes 


Head  of  M.  V.  Kelley  (Company  Says,  in 
His  New  Book,  Approval  of 
All  Must  Be  Won. 


“Theme  Adverti.sing”  i.s  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Martin  V.  Kelley,  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  M.  V.  Kelley  Company  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  ba-sed  on  the  author’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  such  accounts  as 
that  of  Willy s-Overland,  Inc.,  Garford 
Motor  Truck  Company,  Fisk  Kubber 
Company,  and  many  others  of  like  Im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  Kelley  contends  that  “gwdwill”  in 
advertising  should  be  .sought  not  only 
from  prospective  purcha-sers  of  an  ex- 
pen.slve  product,  but  from  the  public- 
at-large.  The  general  de.sire  to  posse.ss 
a  high-priced  article,  he  explains,  en¬ 
hances  its  value  in  the  e.stimation  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  it. 

The  writer  also  rebukes  the  “peda¬ 
gogical”  advertising  writer  who.se  copy 
goes  over  the  average  reader’s  head 
and  the  “many-points-of-vi.sion”  writer 
whose  copy  confu.scs  the  reader. 


Drops  Masses  Prosecution 
Following  the  disagreement  of  two 
trial  juries.  Government  prosecution  of 
the  Mas.s^s  editorial  staff,  on  charges 
of  attempting  to  obstruct  operation  of 
the  Conscription  law,  has  been  dropped. 
The  indictment  w'as  dismis.sed  January 
10  by  Federal  Judge  Knox,  in  New 
York,  on  motion  of  Federal  Prosecutor 
Barne.s. 


Prepare  for  these  Great 

BALTIMORE 

Events  To  Cover 
the  Coming 

Conservation  Food  Show 

Feb.  U-l.t  ln<>l. 

Baltimore  Automobile  Show 

Keh.  1K-SS2  ln<*I. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 
FOR  SPACE  IN 

THE  NEWS 


Maryland’s  One  Great  Newspaper 
Read  Clear  Through 


.  (aMA/ 


AdTertlnlnf  Manater 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eaatern 
KepreaentatlT* 
Tribune  Uldg. 

New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Weatern 
KepreaentattTe 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

Copeka  3Batlp  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  months  ending  October  I,  1918 

3  6,2  04 

Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 


And  it  really  promotes. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Publisher 
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FRIFNDS  HONOR  “DICK”  ADAMS 


•At  65  He  Is  Still  One  of  New  York's 
Hustling  Y’oung  .\<1  Men. 

A  merry  party  of  friends  and  a.sso- 
ciate.s  celot rated  the  65th  birthday  of 
Itichard  Ad.-ni.s,  of  the  New  York  World 
advertising  staff,  with  a  dinner  in 
Keen’s  Cliop  House  on  January  1.3.  Mr. 
Adams  is  still  one  of  tlie  hustling 
yoiingster.s  in  the  New  York  adverti.sing 
tield. 

A  niimt)er  of  well-known  advertising 
in<*n  were  present,  among  them  Frank 
Irving  Flotclier,  James  White,  Frank 
Best,  F.  M.  Lawrence,  G.  Bandolph,  Jack 
Walsh,  M.  O’Brien,  W.  Muirhead,  James 
McGrath,  Martin  Reddy,  Marcus  Nye, 
K.  O.  Petersen  and  A.  L.  Kohnfelder. 

“Dick,”  as  Mr.  Adams  is  familiarly 
known  among  his  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
verti.sing  men  in  New  Y’'ork.  may  not 
1)0  tlic  oldest  advertising  man,  hut  iie 
is  as  active  as  tlie  younge.st  in  spirit 
and  cai)acity  for  work. 


Consider  Clarksburg 

WK.ST  VIKLIM.A 

Population.  IRIS  cstiniate,  S.t.OOO. 
Locate!  on  the  went  fork  of  the 
Moiioiiirahela  river  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with 
five  <‘Oiivergiiig  divimons  of  that 
system;  also  five  ooiiverging  lines  of 
Moiioiiirahela  Valley  Traction  system. 
Center  of  a  ri<-h  famiintr  district  and 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  gas.  oil 
and  eoal  flidils  in  the  world.  Extensive 
mining  of  eoal  in  surrounding  eountry. 
ahuiid.'iiit  gas  and  eoal  supply  iM'iiig 
two  of  the  eommuiiity's  greatest  as¬ 
sets. 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram 

Covers  This  KIrh  Field 
TWO  CENTS  LINE  FI.AT 


Quantity  Production 
and  the  Big  Crowd 

That  is  the  keynote  of 
modern,  progressive,  suc¬ 
cessful  business. 


(nsure  your  client  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  distribution  in  the  “Metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  West”  by  employ inr;  the 

LOS  ANGELES 
EVENING  HERALD 

Circulation  139,374 

Evening  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

126-134  So.  BilMidway  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

**Hearst’s  Features  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollor  Feotnro  Softico** 


The  International  Feature  Service 

246  Weat  59th  Street 
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NOTED  BOSTON  EDITOR 
PASSES  AWAY 

Howard  Brock,  of  the  Traveler,  For¬ 
merly  City  Editor  of  Poist,  Dies  at 
Home  in  Arlington — Man  of 
Original  Ideas  and  Methods. 

Howard  Brock,  manaRinp  editor  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  newspaper  men  of  New  Kn^land, 
died  at  his  home  in  Arlinprton  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  following  a  week's  illness 
which  developed  into  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Brock  had  been  in  editorial  charge  of 
the  Traveior  since  November,  1917,  and 
for  six  years  prior  to  that  he  had  been 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  Post. 

He  was  a  man  of  original  ideas,  one 
of  his  policies  in  editorial  management 
being  to  build  his  staff  so  well  that  his 
own  participation  in  the  day's  routine 
should  become  less  and  less  necessary. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  he  would  de¬ 
vote  a  week  if  it  required  that  much 
time  to  teaching  a  man  how  to  write 
heads,  or  bow  to  get  the  human-lntere.st 
angle  in  wWting  or  editing  copy. 

He  was  'oorn  in  West  Newbury,  April 
2.S,  1879,  and  attended  the  schools  of 
that  town.  His  parents  wanted  him  to 
become  a  doctor,  but  desire  for  advent¬ 
ure  led  him  to  run  away  from  home  and 
go  to  sea. 

He  shipped  on  a  two  years'  voyage 
with  a  cap'ain  whose  crew  had  deserted 
because  ho  bad  .starved  them,  and  young 
Broek,  finding  the  former  crew's  charges 
against  the  captiiln  were  true,  left  the 
.“hip,  but  was  discovered  and  .shipped 
home  he  stowed  aw. ly  on  a  Boston-bound 
ship  but  vas  discovered  and  .shipped 
back  to  Halifax.  He  was  finally  sent 
to  Boston  when  he  had  proved  .\merl- 
can  citizen.ship. 

His  first  night  a.shore  In  Bo.ston  he 
slept  on  Boston  Common.  The  ii'^xt  day 
he  walked  to  Taunton  and  got  a  Job 
In  a  mill. 

"Happicot  moments  in  my  life,”  he 
afterward  said  in  de.scriblng  bis  work 
at  the  mill. 

Tiring  of  mill  life  and  seeking  a  post 
that  ofCcrod  greater  opportimities,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  there  entered 
the  profe.sfaon  that  was  to  become  his 
life's  work.  Ho  secured  work  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Press  and  the  Evening 
Journal.  While  he  was  working  there,  a 
new  paper  was  started  in  Haverhill, 
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Mas.s.,  and  Brock  was  induced  to  go 
there  to  work.  But  that  paper  "went 
broke”  in  six  months  and,  not  having 
enough  to  get  back  to  New  York, 
Brock  went  to  Boston  and  got  a  job  as 
police  repoiler  on  the  Boston  Post. 

After  two  or  three  years  as  police 
reporter  on  the  Post  be  went  to  New 
Bedford,  where  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  New  Bedford  Times.  A  year  or  so 
later  he  returned  to  Boston  and  worked 
for  three  months  on  the  Journal.  Then 
the  Post  called  him  back  and  made 
him  assistant  Sunday  editor. 

When  the  Sunday  editor  left  they 
offered  his  place  to  Brock,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  It  because  he  did  not  like  a 
"de.sk  job."  He  finally  agreed  to  fill 
the  po.sition  temporarily.  Ho  held  it 
two  years,  when  ho  was  made  night 
editor  of  the  daily  Post.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  In  that  capacity  he  was 
made  city  editor,  which  position  he 
held  for  six  years,  and  from  which  po.st 
he  was  called  to  the  Traveler. 


Arthur  J.  Saalheld 

Arthur  J.  Saalfield,  formerly  one  of 
the  liest-known  publishers  In  New  York, 
died  in  Florida  on  January  10.  His 
bu.sine.ss  bad  been  centred  in  Akron, 
Oldo,  during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
year.s.  Mr.  Saalfield  published  a  large 
li.st  of  juvenile  books,  sets  of  history, 
cyclopedi.'is,  dictionaries,  the  Bilde,  great 
supplies  of  newspaper  premiums,  and 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  of  rag 
books  for  children.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  made  Akron  a  great  publishing 
centre.  His  sons  will  continue  his  busl- 
nes.s,  Albert  G.  Saalfield  being  in  charge. 


H.  R.  Berkiiian 

H.  U.  Beckman,  city  editor  of  the 
Chieago  Evening  Po.st,  died  quite  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  night  of  January  13  of 
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peritonitis  at,  Mercy  Hospital.  Ho  was 
37  years  old  and  was  born  in  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  He  had  been  with  the  Post 
for  about  three  years,  previously  hav¬ 
ing  been  connected  with  the  editorial 
departments  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  and  various  Milwaukee  and 
Twin  C'lties  dailies. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

John  Cuti.eii  Covekt,  veteran  ncw.s- 
paperman  and  public  official,  died  in 
Cleveland  January  14.  He  began  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  the  Cleveland  lA>adcr 
and  eventually  became  its  editor.  He 
retired  about  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
l)ecame  active  in  Ohio  politic.s.  I^ater  he 
returned  to  journalism  and  served  as 
correspondent  In  Fnince  for  American 
newspapers.  Mr.  Covert  was  eighty- 
four  years  old. 

Em.anuei.e  IjO  Phksti,  editor  of  I.Ka 
Notizia,  of  Boston,  an  Italian  daily 
jiaper,  is  dead.  Mr.  I,o  Presti  wielded  a 
jiowerful  influence  among  the  Italian 
population  of  the  Ktate.  His  paper. 
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wliich  was  established  three  years  ago, 
is  tho  only  Italian  daily  in  Massaohu- 
.sett.s.  He  was  forty-three  years  old. 

UoswEi.L  Martin  Fieu),  new.spaperm.an 
and  brother  of  Eugene  Field,  died  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  January  10.  He  wa.s 
a  native  of  St.  I.ouis  and  did  newspaper 
work  there  on  the  Times  and  Journal, 
covering  the  police  courts.  Much  of  his 
news  was  reported  in  ver.se.  He  later 
became  identified  with  papers  in  Kansas 
City,  San  Francia<‘o,  Chicago,  and  New 
York.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books. 
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NO  "LABOR  PROBLEMS  ’ 
IN  THIS  FACTORY 


Durham-Duplex  Razor  Company  Not 
Troubled  by  Shadow  of  Bol^hevi!>m 
—  Pre^iidenl  Thornai-  C.  Sbeehan 
Ha!-  Friendhbip  of  Employees 

I5y  UlCHARO  S.  Wool! 

1*0  n1  ]»«‘)«rtirM*nt  New  Y<»rk  Ololio. 
On  n<-arly  every  hand  there  is  evi- 
<ienee  that  American  business  men  have 
an  intelliffcnt  realization  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunities  which  the  immediate 
future  holds  for  them.  They  are  not  so 
blind  as  to  he  unable  to  see  that.  If 
we  are  to  have  peace  and  prosperity, 
we  mu.st  have  harmony  of  effort  t)e- 
tween  capital  and  labor,  that  each  mu.st 
meet  the  other  half  way. 

N'or  can  it  be  said  that  the  intel- 
liKcnt  laliorinp  man  has  views  or  pur- 
po.ses  at  variance  with  tho.se  of  the 
riKht-thinkinff  employer.  lAlK)r  is  l)e- 
cominK  better  informed  and  better  and 
more  ably  orpanized  and  thus  are  eapi- 
ta!  and  labor  codperatinp  more  closely 
in  the  common  purpose  of  preparinp 
to  pet  their  respective  shares  of  the 
preat  pro.sperity  that  is  now  certainly 
biddinp  us  all  be  up  and  doing. 

Depends  on  Orfianization 
Kfticiency  depends  upon  organization, 
upon  harmony  of  effort  between  em- 
jiloyer  and  employee.  The  various  busi¬ 
ness  as.soc'ations  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  appreciating  this,  are  working  in 
the  common  p.ood  with  very  genuine 
results,  but  the  be.st  of  this  spirit  of  co- 
fiperatlveness  can  l)o  developed  only  by 
the  individual  in.stitution,  and  there  are 
many  in.stitutions  in  this  country  which 
have  cultivated  this  spirit  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  and'  gratifying  fa.shlon. 

T  received  the  ether  day  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Durham-Puplex  Razor  Company  to  its 
four  hundred  employees  in  the  Masonic 
Tenjple  in  .Ter.sey  City. 

.\t  the  speakers’  table.  Charles  S. 
Campls'll.  Vice-President  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  pre.sided.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Hon.  Frank  J.  Hague,  Mayor  of 
.lersey  City,  and  Hem.  Charles  F.  X. 
O’Hrien,  Commis.sioner  of  Public  Safety. 
These  speakers  paid  eloquent  tribute  to 
their  good  friend.  Thomas  C.  Sheehan, 
President  of  the  Durham-Duplex  Razor 
f’ompany,  who  was  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  dinner.  While  these  tributes  to 
Mr.  Sheehan’s  genius  and  big-hearted- 
ne.sB  Vk'pre  evidently  most  sincere,  they 
paled  into  insignificance  in  the  light  of 
the  unanimous  expression  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  affection  paid  by  the  four 
hundred  employee  gue.sts  when  Tom 
Sheehan,  their  chief,  spoke  to  them  in 
his  easy,  big-brotherly  fashion.  Surely 
they  are  his  friend.s — men  in  the  upper 
eixties,  young  men  and  w'omen,  boys 
and  girl.s — all  of  them  friends. 

The  spirit  that  pervades  the  Durham 
Razor  e.stabllshment  is  the  one  which 
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renders  labor  .strife  and  Rolshevism  Im- 
pos.sible.  When  Mr.  Sheehan,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  .said  that  the 
man  did  not  live  who  could  bring  to 
that  dinner  or  into  the  Durham  Razor 
factory  a  red  flap,  or  any  other  flag 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  crowd 
showed  such  wildly  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  as  made  th"  staunch  oH  Masonic 
Temple  fairly  rattle.  And  there  seems 
to  be  rea.'-on  enough  for  this  strong 
Imnd  of  sympathy  between  Sheehan,  his 
as.soeiate  officers,  and  his  employees, 
for  notwiih.standinp  the  fact  that  since 
the  bepinn'np  of  the  war  there  has 
l>een  very  little  change  in  the  prices 
at  which  the  Duplex  Razors  are  soln. 
either  to  jobber,  retailer  or  consumer, 
the  wages  of  Durham  employees  have 
lieen  increased  on  an  average  of  7<i 
per  cent. 

When  .Mr.  Sheehan  has  something  im¬ 
portant  to  .say  to  his  employees  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Irstitution 
or  tiearing  upon  their  work,  he  doet. 
not  po.st  printed  orders,  he  does  not 
convene  the  employees  during  their  noon 
hour  or  otherw1.se  outside  of  business 
hours.  b\it  he  stops  all  work  during 
working  hours  and  just  talks  to  them 
the  .same  as  he  would  talk  to  any 
other  friend. 

He  has  their  confidence,  their  highest 
po.s.s1ble  regard.  They  are  inspired  at 
all  times  to  do  their  utmost  in  his  be¬ 
half.  Tie  knows  that  no  piece  work 
nor  cash  l>onus  arrangement  could  com¬ 
pare  in  its  effleienry  with  that  .S7>lrit 
which  he  has  inculcated  and  which  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  almospl.ere  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Razor  institution. 

If  every  manufacturing  concern  in 
the  f^nlted  States  had  even  a  modicum 
of  this  .spirit  attending  its  work,  we 
should  all  jook  forward  with  supreme 
comfort,  knowing  lull  wfll  that  w’e  were 
traveling  along  that  read  which  leads 
as  near  to  Tttojila  as  we  could  ever 
hope  to  get. 


Mostly  Girls  Stnilying  Journalism 
f)f  eighty-two  .students  enrolled  this 
term  in  the  four-year  course  in  joiir- 
nali.sm  at  the  I'niversity  of  Wl.sconsin, 
Madi.son.  seventy-three  are  young 
women.  ’J'h'*  proportion  of  women  pre¬ 
paring  for  newspaper  ,and  adverti.'dng 
work  at  the  uni\ersity  has  lieen  steadily 
increasing  ever  since  the  war  began. 
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BERLIN  REBELS  SEIZE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


Driven  Out  .After  Hard  Fight  and  Publi¬ 
cations  Resumed  on  Tuesday  — Staffs 
Remained  Loyal  and  Would  Not 
Work — Rejoice  Over  Victory 


The  .street  fighting  of  tlio  pa.st  week 
in  Ik-rlin  has  centred  in  the  newspaper 
district,  mo.st  of  the  jilants  having  been 
•seized  and  used  as  forts  by  the  reliel.s. 
They  were  all  driven  out  by  Tue.sday. 
The  buildings  involved  included  tho.se  of 
the  Tageblatt,  the  Vossi.schc  Zeitung, 
the  T,okal-.\nzeiger,  the  Vorwartz,  and 
the  Wolff  N'ews  Rureau. 

The  employees  of  the  Tagelilatt.  the 
Vo.s.sische  Zeitung.  and  the  IjokaI-.\n- 
zeiger  adopted  a  re.solution  stating  that 
they  woulil  not  report  for  work  while 
the  Spartacidcs  were  in  po.ssession  of  the 
plant.s.  The  Spartacidcs  offered  to  per¬ 
mit  the  employees  to  work  provided  that 
the  names  of  the  newspapers  wore 
changed  and  the  editorial  policies  were 
made  to  conform  to  Spartacide  tlicorie.s. 

The  followers  of  Dr.  Karl  Diebknecht 
issued  their  Red  Flag  from  a  private 
plant.  Tlie  edition  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  addre.ssed  to  the  readers; 

“The  l)ourgeois  and  Majority  Socialist 
newspapers  in  a  number  of  plaees  have 
iM-eu  closed  or  changed  into  organs  of 
the  revohitionary  proletariat,  which 
realizes  that  the  powerful  agitation  and 
propaganda  agency  which  the  bour¬ 
geois  has  posse.s.sed  in  its  press  mu.st 
1)0  paralyzed  or  taken  from  It.’’ 


Many  new.spaper  publishers  and 
etlitors  ask  for  syndicate  prices  on 
Dr.  Frank  Crane’s  daily  article.s. 

This  feature  is  not  syndicated. 
It  is  one  of  many  features  in  “the 
e.s.sential  service’’  issued  by  The 
Assoeinted  Newtpapert  only  to  its 
members.  The  A.  N.  now  com¬ 
prises  fifty  leading  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  your  city  U  not  now  coyered  you 
may  aecure  all  information  from 

!  The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

ForHtn  A  dvertUing  Rgprgtmtativei. 

I.  A.  KI-RIX,  JOHN  01..A8S. 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Peoplea  Gaa  BMr 
New  York  Chleaxo 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiaher 

’niie  oaly  Buffalo  newnpaper  that  cea 
ton  .ill  advertiaiafi  columni  Many  of 
our  advertiarra  ute  our  columni  excluaive 
If.  The  above  it  one  of  the  many  rea 
•ont  'vhy  “ 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Ptrtign  Adv€Ttit%ng  Rgprgttntattvgt 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildina 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Among  those  arrested  by  the  Etiert 
authorities  is  Herr  Meyer,  formerly  an 
editor  of  Vorwartz.  but  later  a  Sparta- 
can  leader. 

All  the  regular  daily  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  Tuesday  morning,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Red  Flag,  the  DIbeknecht 
organ.  All  I)Ut  Die  F'reiheit  contained 
jubilant  article.s  on  the  restoration  of 
at  lea.st  a  .semblance  of  order.  Die 
Freiheit,  although  markedly  le.ss  vio¬ 
lent  than  In  some  of  It.s  recent  utter¬ 
ances,  declares  that  the  forces  of  re¬ 
action  have  won  the  victory.  It  is  the 
only  newspaper  to  publish  a  speech 
by  Hugo  Haa.se,  the  Independent  So¬ 
cialist  leader,  delivered  at  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing.  in  whi.-'h  the  former  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  continues  his  appeals  to  the 
independents  to  cripple  the  pre.scnt 
cabinet. 

The  W'oIfT  News  Bureau  resumed  work 
Tuesday. 

Spartaean  forces  attempted  to  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  plant  of  the  Dresden  Volks- 
zeitupg  on  January  10,  hut  were  re- 
pul.sed  with  heavy  machine  gun  and 
hand  grenade  fire.  The  clash  resulted 
in  the  death  of  twenty  persons  and  the 
wounding  of  several  .score.s. 


As  binx  a*  nivn  mimt  eat  and  rent 
3lfinmoulh  County  muHt  plrarw  and 
proHprr, 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

IS  THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN 
THIS  HIGH  AGHICULTIIRAL  AND 
PLEASURE  RESORT  SECTION  ON 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  COAST. 

Kveninir  and  Sunday  Etiitions. 
AxsociaU-d  Press,  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
A.  B.  C.  Membership. 

As  this  section  produces  the  fowl 
that  supports,  and  not  the  powder 
that  destroys,  the  end  of  the  war 
finds  us  not  only  proi>erou8.  but  with 
no  n-adjustment  problems. 

J.  I.YI.K  KIN.MOl'TH,  Publisher 
ASBURY  PARK  NEW  JERSEY 


Why  Does 

®f)e  Detroit  jTree  $re£(£; 

"IHehigan’g  Oreategt  Newspaper." 

Chrry  more  adyertUlnc  in  tha  foreign  flaW 
than  any  other  Detroit  newapapert 

BECAUSE 

The  Free  Preee  haa  both  quantity  and  Quality 
In  circulation  and  ta  the  only  momlna  newe- 
peper  eerylnf  Detroit  end  eurronndlu  tor 
ritory. 


VERREE  * 
CONKLIN 


M  i  New  York 

5  Chicaco 
BepreienUtiyct  Detroi 


The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

The 

LOUISVILLE 

HERALD 

In  October,  1018,  waa 

DAILY  -  -  -  58,984 
SUNDAY  -  -  -  49,953 

Thin  In  an  inerraae  over 
October,  1017,  of 

DAILY . 2,888 

SUNDAY  -  -  -  -  995 

Tbc  increnne  over  October,  1013 
(5  yenrn),  totnin 

DAILY . 59% 

SUNDAY  -  -  -  -  56% 

tin  2c  Banin  Since  Angant  1,  1018 
Largeat  Non-Duplicaled  Circulation 
Member  (A.  B.  C.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Through  the  eJassifloi  cclunnis  of  Eomw  &  Pi.-bi-ishbr  any  cxftcrienccd  and 
vaiKtblc  ncicspapcr  man  may  find  the  opening  and  opportunity  for  which  he  i.s 
bent  fitted.  The  efficient  man  is  needed,  as  neeer  before,  lie  can  command 
good  pay — and  the  chance  for  steady  adianecment.  Safeguard  the  future  by 
making  the  most  of  present  opportunities. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  From:  INTELLIGENCEOFKICER 

Adi^rtisements  under  this  classifica-  T'o:  PUBLISHER 
tion,  ten  cents  per  tine,  each  insertion.  v 

Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  oubject:  VvAJKJV 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


A  Circulation  Manager 

Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced 
man,  30  years  old.  East  position  as 
rirculation  manafrer  of  a  large  Southern 
morning  paper  relinquished  to  enter  the 
service.  Will  be  discharged  Feb.  1,  and 
ready  for  newspaf>er  work  Immediately. 
Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  accounting  and  the  Starr  cost 
sy.stem.  Am  an  ex-A.  K.  C.  auditor  and 
have  the  highe.st  recommendations  from 
the  bureau.  Publi.shers  or  managers 
with  this  situation  open  are  reque.sted  to 
demand  a  complete  inve.stigatlon  of  my 
re<'ord.  A  personal  interview  in  the 
publi.sher’s  office  given  at  my  expense 
if  required.  Address  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  3946  Cleveland  Ave.,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. 


1.  Home  from  France  and  an.\iouH  to  get  to 
work  «lcs<til)CH  me. 

'Z.  Further  detail!)  are:  Formerly  CITY 

EDITOR,  city  of  100,000.  8  years  in  alt 

lirancheD  of  newHpa|M‘r  work.  Iklitor  daily, 
town  of  7,000.  two  ye-ars.  ITiiderKtand  iiiake- 
iil>.  illustration  and  how  to  make  atories  inter- 
eatinir.  Goocl  education,  married  an  1  "8. 
a.  1  want  a  place  equal  to  or  )>etter  than  m.v 
pre-war  job.  Prefer  not  to  n-turn  to  ol  1 
position  as  there  is  no  opportunity  for  ad- 
vaiuTment. 

4.  A  can!  will  brimr  yovi  the  complete  story. 
Address  Intellixenee.  care  of  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Librarian 

Experienced  newspaper  "morgue”  man, 
capable  of  organizing  and  developing 
department,  wishes  to  make  new  con¬ 
nection.  References.  Address  A,  575, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  or  Business 
Manager 

Hard-working,  careful,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  manage-  - 
ment  and  circulation  work  and  confi¬ 
dent  in  ability  to  handle  big  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  applicant  Is  not  a  boy  with 
a  few  year.s’  experience,  but  a  man  who 
has  come  up  from  the  bottom,  with  sev¬ 
eral  years’  preliminary  service  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  as  manager.  Have  learned 
to  conduct  business  with  regard  for 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  avoid  ex¬ 
travagant  campaigns,  without  overlook¬ 
ing  anything  of  real  merit.  Owner  of 
plant  would  find  me  a  cooperative, 
earnest  executive;  a  broad-gaupre  per- 
.son  with  ambition  and  fidelity.  Address 
A,  565.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor 
Telegraph  or  News  Editor 
City  Editor 

Man  of  mature  age.  wide  experience  and 
aggressive  ability  seeks  either  of  above 
positions  on  a  live  newspaper.  At  pre.s- 
ent  news  and  telegr.aph  editor  of  largest 
morning  newspaper  in  a  Western  State. 
Rea.son  for  change,  a  desire  for  broader 
scope  and  greater  activity.  Opportunity 
for  exercise  of  abundant  energy  and 
permanent  pleasant  connection  more 
essential  than  salary.  In  tender  of 
offer  kindly  state  all  necessary  par- 
ticiilar.s.  Address  A  573,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor 

Experienced  newspaper  man,  thirty-one, 
ju.st  out  of  army,  wants  de.sk  position  on 
daily  in  city  of  over  50.000.  Salary  de¬ 
sired  to  start  $35.  Address  A,  576,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Thoroughly  reliable  young  man,  no 
.smoke  or  booze  artist,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  leading  morning  daily,  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  morning  paper  in  town  of  50,000. 
desires  change.  Good  rea.sons  for  chang¬ 
ing.  Southea.st  preferred.  Address  A. 
578,  care  of  Editor  &  Pfiblisher. 


Business  Manager 

Young — energetic — wishes  to  connect 
with  newspaper  looking  for  executive 
with  experience,  tact,  and  keen  bu.slness 
judgment. 

At  present  with  flourishing  Eastern 
new.spaper  which  has  tripled  in  value 
during  the  pa-st  five  years,  while  Its 
competitors  have  merely  held  their  own. 

Rea.son  for  making  change — limita¬ 
tion  of  pre.sent  field  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Highe.st  references  and  creden- 
tlal.s.  Address  A,  577,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

New.spaper  Man  (21)  high  school  grad¬ 
uate;  present  reporter  on  New  York 
Haily:  do.sires  to  connect  at  once:  two 
years  at  Manhattan  I’olice  Headquart¬ 
ers.  Address  A  569,  care  of  Editor  & 
Ptibllsher. 


Newspaper  Foreman 

Yoiing  printer  and  make-up  man  .seeks 
foremanship  or  superintendency  of  dally 
newspaper  composing  room.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  be.st  and  largest  papers. 
Thorough  exectifive  and  efficiency 
method  man.  Address  A  571,  c.aro  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  is  over.  I  intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  I  have  done 
Is  the  best,  evidence  of  what  I  can  do. 
At  present  in  a  minor  po.sitlon.  Address 
A,  504,  care  Editor  &  Puhll.sher. 


Bookkeeper — Officenian 

Po.sitlon  wanted  by  competent  bookkeep¬ 
er  and  office  man.  Thoroiighly  experi¬ 
enced  In  newspaper  work  and  valuable 
assistant  for  publisher.  Address  John 
G.  Gary,  99  TTnion  Street.  Freeport,  III. 


Executive  New.spapernian 

Reliable  yofing  man  of  Integrity,  full  of 
pep  and  energy,  with  executive,  busl- 
ne.ss.  advertising,  general  clerical  and 
office  experience,  familiar  with  circula¬ 
tion  work,  capable  of  a.s.sisting  In  writing 
classified  advertising,  reporting,  etc., 
desires  position  wher«  results  will  be 
produced  and  where  lus  services  will  be 
api>reciated.  Address  Philip  Greenberg, 
158  Rergcn  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Editor — Feature  Writer 

Editor  and  feature  writer  desires  change 
of  position  between  now  and  next  fall. 
Four  years  with  leading  dailies  as 
feature  writer,  city  editor,  state  and 
telegraph  editor,  editorial  writer.  Four 
years  with  .smaller  newspapers  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editorial  writer.  Will 
go  anywhere  If  salary  la  right,  and 
gfiarantee  to  deliver  the  goods.  Age  27. 
Addre.ss  .\  570,  c.are  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


What  Newspaper 

(Preferably  In  the  East)  la  looking  for 
a  man  of  brains  and  character,  who  can 
impart  .strength.  Independence  and  per- 
.sonality  to  its  editorial  page,  secure  at¬ 
tractive  make-up,  and  snappy  and  re¬ 
liable  news  handling,  and  manage  bu.si- 
ness  affairs  successfully?  Unusual  back- 
groTind  of  education  and  experience  has 
given  this  equipment.  Address  A  551, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Man  twenty-nine,  American,  single, 
eight  years’  experience  as  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  and  writer,  seeks  position  on  large 
dally  In  North  or  East.  Can  write  force¬ 
ful  and  original  copy  and  handle  large 
accounts  as  well  as  foreign  advertising. 
Now  employed  on  dally  as  solicitor  and 
writer  In  a  city  of  300,000.  References. 
Address  A  659,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
ll.sher. 


Dramatic  Editor 

Experienced  editorial  man  with  success¬ 
ful  record  on  reputable  middle- west  dall¬ 
ies  wants  dramatic  desk  on  city  paper 
which  still  believes  in  specialized  edi¬ 
torial  men.  Age  30,  married.  Expect 
$50.  Address  A  568,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Man  of  unique  and  exceptional  experi¬ 
ence,  qualified  to  instal  labor-saving 
methods,  locate  and  stop  leaks,  etc., 
thoroughly  posted  on  circulation,  open 
to  po.sitlon  on  business  staff  of  daily  as 
assistant  to  publisher  or  bu.slness  or 
circulation  manager.  Highest  refer- 
ence.s.  Address  A,  560,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mailing  Room  Foreman 

Do  you  need  one?  I  believe  I  am  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  your  mailing  room. 
Write  me.  A,  564,  care  of  Editor  & 
PublKsher. 


A-1  Desk  Man 

And  editorial  writer.  MReen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  three  be.st  metropolitan 
papers  in  middle  we.st.  Keen  perception 
of  reading  public  demands  and  good 
analyst  of  what  .a  newspaper  should  pre- 
.st>nt  readers.  At  pre.sent  employed.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  of  100.000  or  over.  References. 
Address  A  567,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter 

Position  In  vicinity  of  New  York  wanted 
by  young  man  recently  discharged  from 
army  who  has  had  two  years’  exp'eri- 
ence  in  both  daily  and  weekly  field.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  C.  Shea,  Saratoga  Avenue, 
Yonker.s,  N.  Y. 


I  Want  to  Advance 

A  number  of  publishers  need  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  with  my  ability.  Would 
gladly  sjicrifice  for  an  opportunity. 
Pre.sent  position  affords  none.  Have 
had  more  than  five  years’  experience. 
Write  me  your  proposition.  Address  A, 
563,  care  of  Editor  &  Publl.sher, 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Circulation  Manager 

Growing  afternoon  and  Sund,ay  morning 
•laily  in  Southwe.stern  city  of  20,000  has 
place  for  young  man  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  ('irculation  now  about  6,000,  but 
has  pos.sibility  of  immediate  growth 
under  proper  direction.  Young  man  of 
some  experience,  initiative  and  energy 
wanted.  In  writing,  give  experience  and 
other  details  in  fic.st  letter.  Address  A 
572,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sale.sman  Wanted  at  Once 

Man  who  can  .sell  printing  machinery  to 
publishers  and  printer.s.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  sjilary  desired.  All 
an.swers  confidential.  Address  A  674, 
care  of  Editor  &  Puhli.sher. 


Copy-Reader — Reporter 

Two  Men  Wanted — Ambitious  young 
copy-reader  who  can  write  .snappy,  ac¬ 
curate  headings  quickly  and  edit  copy 
intelligently;  and  energetic,  trustworthy 
reporter  who  can  cover  thoroughly  any 
story  and  write  It  tersely  and  accurately. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Addre.ss  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  Win¬ 
nipeg  Evening  Tribune. 


Reporter 

Wanted  at  once  first-class  Reporter. 
State  salary  expected  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Address  A  549,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Secretary 

Opportunity  for  a  young  man  stenog¬ 
rapher,  with  circulation  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  assistant  to  business  manager 
of  newspaper.  State  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  qualification.s,  and  .salary  desired. 
Address  "Secretary,”  Box  624,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  city. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  tioenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthalcr  Linotypes — Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chlcae-o  Herald  until  Its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  5  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$500  each.  Early  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS,  525  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET.  CHIC.VGO. 


For  Sale 

For  Side,  only  daily  newspaper  In  eleven 
counties.  In  one  of  the  best  cities  of 
16,000  population  in  the  South.  Large 
out.side  intere.sts  of  owner  rea.son  for 
selling.  Address  A  634,  care  of  Editor  & 
Puhli.sher. 


For  Sale 

tlounty  seat  weekly  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  counties  in  Georgi.a.  Popu¬ 
lation  county,  35,000,  80  per  cent  white; 
town,  5,000.  One  other  paper  in  county. 
Worth  investigating.  The  Carroll  Free 
Pre.ss,  Carrollton.  Ga. 


For  Sale 

Hoe  pneumatic  steam  table  with  three 
platens  and  apron  operated  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Fastest  and  most  reliable 
outfit  obtainable.  The  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED :  complete 
second  hand  equip¬ 
ment  for  casting  com¬ 
position  rollers  for  a 
press. 

Kindly  .send  detailed  de- 
seriplinn  in  lii-st  letter. 
I'l’ojiosition  S.  ( }. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recoKtiized  route  to  large  returns  In 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
6elds  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Neuispaper  and  Magagint  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


.\rc  you  looking  for  a  circulator  who 
knows  how  to  eliminate  waste  and  still 
develop  circulation?  Use  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  classified. 


The  end  of  the  war  will  bring  new 
conditions,  rcadjustment.s.  Find  your 
place  In  the  new  order  of  things 
through  an  ad  In  Editor  &  Pubusher’s 
classified. 
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1919  SEEMS  BRIGHT 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 


Knrri|[ii  Advertising!  Alraiit  to  Return, 
hut  New!-p«|>ers  Need  Not  Expert 
l^rfie  Profits-  1918  a  Year 
of  Sacrifice. 

By  C.  E.  BnnuGHTON. 

Ivditor  Shcl)oygan  (Wis.)  I’ress 
The  year  1918  had  many  problems  for 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  new.spaper 
to  meet  in  a  city  of  from  twentj'-flve 
to  fifty  thousand  population,  but  step¬ 
ping  into  the  limelight  of  1919,  e<iually 
a.s  important  problems  will  confront  us, 
and  their  solution  will  mean  much  or 
little  to  a  newspaper. 

Patriotism  was  the  keynote  during  the 
war,  and  patriotism  will  be  the  keynote 
now.  There  is  just  as  much  need  for 
patriotic  cooperation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  reconstruction  period  as  in 
the  time  when  we  were  fighting  the 


C.  E.  Broughton. 

<'cntral  Powers.  We  changed  from  a 
jKiaceful  to  a  warring  nation  with  rap¬ 
idity,  becau.se  a  great  nation  of  people 
were  united,  but  in  changing  back  much 
of  the  enthu.sia.sm  of  that  100  per  cent, 
patriotism  has  cooled  off,  and  that  is 
where  the  danger  lies. 

The  publishing  of  a  newspaper  is  no 
child’s  task,  and  unless  a  new.spaper 
helps  mould  public  ofiinion,  assists,  so  to 
speak,  in  rebuilding  this  nation  along 
peace  lines,  neither  the  newspaper  nor 
the  community  in  which  it  is  published 
will  be  a  factor. 

lA.st  year  w’as  one  of  the  mo.st  trying 
years  in  the  history  of  newspapers. 
There  was  a  great  Increase  In  circula¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  desire  for  news  from  the 
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•  A  “Differeni" Sunday  School  Lesson 
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U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 
For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Fortian  repretmtaUvm 
TBB  JOHN  BUbD  COUPANT 
New  Tort  Chirsao  Bt.  LtoaU 


warring  fronts,  and  every  paper  that 
was  added  to  your  list  became  a  burden 
unless  there  was  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  adverti^ng.  This  could  not  be 
expected,  for  In  the  foreign  field  sev¬ 
eral  industries,  heretofore  heavy  adver- 
ti.sers,  were  listed  as  non-essential  to  the 
I>rosecution  of  the  war.  Now  these  arc 
coming  back,  and  the  year  1919  seems 
bright,  but  there  is  to  b»  no  relief  from 
the  high  cost  of  print  i)ar>er,  we  arc  told, 
so  It  behooves  every  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  watch  his  step,  and  not  be  led 
away  by  the  alluring  Idea  that  because 
foreign  adverti.sing  is  to  stage  a  ‘‘come¬ 
back”  that  large  profits  will  again  be 
shown  in  the  newspaper  world. 

In  cities  like  Sheboygan  and  up  to  50,- 
000  population  the  cost  of  operating  a 
newspaiier  is  not  far  lx“low  that  in  a 
city  of  100,000.  With  a  circulation 
hanging  around  the  10,000  mark  it  re¬ 
quires  a  .straightline  or  rotary  press  of 
sufficient  si>eed  to  guarantee  prompt  de¬ 
livery;  then  again  a  city  .such  a.s  I  speak 
of  expects  a  newspaper  that  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  that  of  a  larger  city. 
The  average  newspaper  man.  If  he  Is  at 
all  alert  or  Interested  In  succes.s,  aims 
to  keep  pace  with  the  new.spapers  that 
reach  his  exchange  table,  or  go  one  bet¬ 
ter.  While  we  are  talking  about  mobil¬ 
izing  our  forces,  especially  the  man 
power  of  the  land,  why  not  include  the 
new.spaper. 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  a  permanent 
home,  publicity  will  be  one  of  the  build¬ 
ers,  and  every  newspaper  can  be  a  fac¬ 
tor.  Your  succe.ss  will  be  measured  In 
the  future  by  the  part  you  play  In  this 
reconstruction  programme.  It  la  up  to 
every  newspaper  publLsher  and  editor  to 
make  good,  because  If  he  does  the  coun¬ 
try  will  make  good  with  him. 


.\(1  Men  Open  Lecture  Course 
I’ractical  instruction  In  planning,  con¬ 
ducting  and  “checking  up”  .advertising 
campaigns  will  be  given  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  committee  of  the  Pilgrim  Pub¬ 
licity  Association  in  a  lecture  and  quiz 
course  to  be  held  every  other  Tuesday 
evening,  during  the  winter  months.  The 
cour.se  opened  .Tanuary  7. 


Yon  MI’RT  Cue  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

t»  cover  the  GREAT  SOI TTH WEST 
SnnHev  Orroletton  1  Cft  AA/I 

MORE  THAV  IDUjUUU 

Member B-  C. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  IZ-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
A-fi-S-lO-or  12-page  paper  to  ^  or 
page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 

A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

Circulation  in 

Lvnii. 

.Most  rp-todalp  Daily  in 
K:ist«*ni  .Massachusetts. 

-Mcnihcr  of  Audit  Uureini 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 
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Price  and  Kiordon  Coin|ianieii  in  Big 
Financial  Transiactions. 

Mo.NxaEAi,,  Que.,  January  13. — Evi¬ 
dently  the  paper  business  in  Canada  Is 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Price  Brothers  Company,  Ltd.,  Is  .a.sk- 
ing  authority  to  increa.se  its  capital 
.stock  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  company  ha.s 
no  financing  to  do,  .so  .some  believe  the 
doubling  of  the  capital  wa.s  simply  an 
excuse  'to  give  a  stock  bonus  to  the 
.shareholders.  The  company  has  a  re- 
.serve  fund  practically  equal  to  Its  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  pays  8  per  cent,  in  dividends 
and  the  stock  is  selling  on  the  market 
at  around  $150. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  has 
completed  the  sale  of  Its  $4,000,000  of 
6  per  cent,  ten-year  .second  mortgage 
l>onds.  This  money  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  Klpawa  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Rior¬ 
don  company. 


Iowan  Edits  Halifax  Papers 
Robert  Burkhardt,  who  .started  his 
new.spaper  career  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  when  a  mere  high  schwl  lad 
and  who  has  been  ccting  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Evening  Mail.  Mr.  Rurk- 
h.ardt  has  been  in  the  service  of  T''ncIo 
Sam  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  I>ouis- 
ville,  but  expects  to  take  over  his  now 
duties  at  once. 


The  man  who  fights  hardo.st  and  best 
when  he’s  up  against  difficult  problems 
Is  the  one  who  wln.s. 


Service 


Thorough  Trade  Investigations, 
before  and  after  the  inauguration 
of  your  Boston  campaign,  wrill 
help  you  get  more  business. 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coTering  tbe  Cenedlan 
ricld  U  anawered  b;  obUInlDC  Uia  aerelce 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wbirh  fivea  the  clipplnta  on  all  mattera  of 
Intereat  to  rou,  printed  In  over  05  per  rent, 
of  tbe  nempapera  and  puhllratlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  rover  everj  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  offlre. 

74-76  CHURCH  8T.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Prim  of  aervire,  regular  preaa  rllpplng 
ratea — aperlal  ratea  and  diarounta  to  Trade 
and  Newapapera. 

Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


LA  NACION  OPENS  LONDON  OFFICE 

Editor  of  Noted  South  American  Daily 
Visiting  in  England 

La  Nacion,  of  Ruenos  .Aires,  is  estab¬ 
lishing  an  office  in  I.K)ndon,  which  will 
have  the  character  of  an  unofficial  Con¬ 
sulate  for  the  Argentine  Republic.  Pri¬ 
marily,  It  will  be  the  British  office  of 
La  Xadon,  but  business  men  will  be 
able  to  talk  there  to  people  who  under- 
•stand  the  commercial  requirements  of 
Argentina  and  who  can  give  advice  con- 
cH'rning  trade  prospects,  the  class  of 
goods  worth  advertising,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  matters. 

Jorge  A.  Mitre,  editor  of  the  paper,  is 
now  visiting  England. 


Removes  R.  R.  Embargo  on  Paper 
The  Railroad  Administration  has  re¬ 
moved  all  embargoes  on  news  print 
paiicr,  as  the  direct  result  of  requests 
made  by  publishers  whose  paper  supply 
had  been  curtailed.  Publications  will 
now  be  able  to  get  paper  without  restric¬ 
tion  and  a.s  fast  as  It  can  be  delivered 
to  them  by  the  railroad.s. 


Building  is  once  more  in  order 

HOUSE 

PLANS 

We  have  what  you  want. 

The  International  Syndicate 
F'eatures  for  Newspapers 
Est’d  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  make  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

IIIk  Sprclnl  Fentnrrn  on  TImrIjr 
Topli-n  by  l.cndiiiK  Writera. 
Send  for  our  roiiiplete  Hut  and  parUc- 
iilara  of  our  forthcoming  star  feature! 
by  Krniik  II.  SIniondn,  John  L. 
linlilernton  nnd  Montaame  Glaaa. 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

President 


Shr 

^ittsburit  itspalrh 

is  a  capable  and  welcome  sales¬ 
man  in  thousands  of  good  homes 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Rrunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO. 
I’eoplea  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Eatate  Truat  nuilding,  Philadelphia 
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Buyers  for  Everything 

But  they  want  to  know 
the  NAME  behind 
goods — in 


New  England  people  will  buy  anything  once,  if  pow¬ 
erfully  advertised  and  generally  distributed. 

Afterwards,  it  is  “up  to”  the  manufacturer  to  estab¬ 
lish  them  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  his  gods  by  name 
and  being  able  to  obtain  them  when  they  ask  for 
them. 

He  can  do  this  by  advertising  regularly  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  keeping  the  lines  of  distribution  open  AND 
rpaintaining  the  quality  of  his 

To  the  left  is  a  list  of  the  papers  that  will  take  his 
words  into  the  homes. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Nezu  England  is  a  territory  varied  in  topography 
resources  and  industries,  fully  able  to  meet  changed  conditions  and 
zvith  the  full  pockets  to  do  it. 

It  leads  in  manufacturing;  but,  for  instance,  its  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  making  headquarters  at  Boston,  Gloucester 
and  Portland  numbered  512  sail,  steam  and  gasoline 
screw  vessels  before  the  war. 


In  one  year  the  catch  amounted  to 


Over  SIX  MILLION  Dottars 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
N  EWS  PAPERS 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3,605,622. 

yet  Paid  2,600  10,000 
Circulation  lines  lines 


Boston  Advertiser  and  Amer- 


ican . 

..  (S) 

321,483 

.35 

.35 

Boston  American  . . . . , 

..  (E) 

368,515 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

(ME) 

288,216 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Globe  . 

320,060 

.36 

.35 

Boston  Post  . 

..(M) 

497,125 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

..  (S) 

354,706 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . 

...(E) 

50,660 

.15 

.16 

Boston  Transcript  .... 

..  (E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River  Herald  ... 

...(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News 

..(E) 

6,140 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . . 

...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02016 

Haverhill  Gazette  . .  . . 

..  (E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

13,662 

.050 

.042 

i.ynn  Telegram-News 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Ix)well  Courier-Citizen 

.(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard^ 

Mercury  . 

.(ME) 

25,291 

.05 

.06 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gazette  . . . . 

..  (E) 

30,564 

.07 

.05 

MAINE- 

-Population,  762, 

,787. 

Portland  Express  .... 

..  (E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram  . . . 

,...(S) 

21,626 

.046 

.035 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  591,216. 


Pawtucket  Times . 

...(E) 

2.3,146 

.06 

.04 

Providence  Bulletin  . . , 

...(E) 

64,208 

.12 

.12 

Providence  .lournal  ... 

(M*S) 

34,299 

.075*10 

.075*10 

Providence  Tribune  . . . 

.  (E) 

28,166 

.07 

.07 

Westerly  Sun  . 

...(E) 

4,252 

.021 

.021 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter(E) 

10,876 

.043 

.029 

VERMONT 

— Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . .  . 

...(E) 

6,608 

.017 

.0143 

Burlington  Daily  News 

..(E) 

8,500 

.025 

.02 

Burlington  Free  Press 

..(M) 

11,226 

.025 

.025 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,114,756 
Bridgeport  Post- 


Telegram .  (M&E) 

43,434 

.0850 

.07 

Bridgeport  Post  . 

...(S) 

11,081 

.04 

.026 

I  lartford  Courant  .... 

.(MS) 

24,745 

.06 

.05 

Hartford  Times  . 

..(E) 

34,769 

.06 

.06 

New  Haven  Register  . 

.(ES) 

26,389 

.06+ 

.(H5 

New  London  Day  . 

..(E) 

11,064 

.03 

.025 

New  I.,ondon  Telegraph 

..(M) 

4,830 

.0128 

.0128 

Waterbury  Republican 

(MS) 

12,405 

.o:i5 

.022 

tRate  on  2,800  lines. 

Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 
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AMERICA’S 

PROGRESSIVE  DAILIES 

Newspapers  which  recognize  the  fairness  and  equity  in  paying 
the  advertising  agent  for  service  rendered  in  localized 

foreign  advertising. 


COimECTEI)  UP  TO  JAN.  11,  1919. 


ARKANSAS 

Ft.  Smith,  Times- Rfcor<.i 
Ft.  Smith,  Southwest  Am,-rican 
Little  Rock,  Democrat 
Texarkana,  Texarkanian 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico,  Enterprise 
Coming,  Observer 
San  Jose,  Mercury 
CANADA 
Edmonton,  Bulletin 
Monckton,  (N.  B.)  Times 
Montreal,  Star 
Toronto,  Daily  News 
COLORADO 
Durango,  Democrat 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden,  Record 
FLORIDA 

St.  Petersburg,  Independent 
Tallahassee,  Democrat 
GEORGIA 
Augusta,  Chronicle 
ILLINOIS 

Alton,  Evening  Telegraph 
Belleville,  News-Democrat 
Bloomington,  Bulletin 
Bloomington,  Pantagraph 
Chicago,  Daily  Jewish  Courier 
Clinton,  Journal 
Peoria,  Journal 
Peoria,  Morning  Transcript 
Quincy,  Journal 
Streator,  Independent-Times 
Urbana,  Courier 
INFIANA 
Lafayette,  Journal 
South  Bend,  News-Times 
IOWA 

Ames,  Evening  Times 
Burlington,  Hawkeye 
Des  Moines,  Register- Tribune 
Ft.  Dodge,  Messenger 
Sioux  City,  Tribune 
Washington,  Journal 


KANSAS 

Fredonia,  Daily  Herald 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah,  Evening  Sun 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport,  Journal 

MAINE 

Waterville,  Sentinel 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell,  Courier-Citizen 
North  Adams,  Herald 
Worcester,  Evening  Post 

MICHIGAN 

Lansing,  State  Journal 
Ludington,  Daily  News 

NEBRASKA 

Beatrice,  Daily  Sun 
Hastings,  Tribune 
Omalia,  World-Herald 

NEW  YORK 
Batavia,  News 
Cohoes,  Dispatch 
Gloversville,  Leader-Republican 
Jamestown,  Journal 
Lockport,  Union- Sun-Journal 
Mt.  Vernon,  Argus 
Middletown,  Times-Press 
New  York  City,  The  Globe 
New  York  City,  The  Tribune 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester,  Union-Leader 

NEW  JERSEY 
Jersey  City,  Jersey  Journal 
Morristown,  Record 

OHIO 

Dayton,  News 
Mansfield,  Shield 
Springfield,  News 
Warren,  Daily  Tribune 
Xenia,  Republican 
Youngstown,  Vindicator 


OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville,  Examiner 
Shawnee,  News-Herald 

OREGON 

Grant’s  Pass,  Courier 
Marshfield,  Times 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie,  Herald 
York,  Gazette 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket,  Times 
Woonsocket,  Call-Reporter 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston,  American  • 
Columbia,  Record 
Greenville,  Daily  News 

TENNESSEE 
Jackson,  Sun 

TEXAS 

Denison,  Herald 

El  Paso,  Times 

Ft.  Worth,  Record 

Houston,  Chronicle 

Marshall,  Messenger 

Tyler,  Tribune 

Wichita  Falls,  News-Tribune 

VIRGINIA 

Roanoke,  Times-World 

UTAH 

Ogden,  Examiner 
Ogden,  Standard 
Salt  Lake,  Telegram 

VERMONT 

Burlington,  Free  Press 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg,  Telegram 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit,  Daily  News 
Marinette,  Eagle-Star 
Racine,  Times-Call 


Every  week  adds  new  names  of  those  who  see  the  light  of  progress 
in  the  campaign  to  produce  more  advertising  for  the  newspapers. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  regarding  the  advisability  of  getting  in  on 
the  band-wagon  address 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


NOW  180,000 
A  DAY 


JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


